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My  Lord, 

The  flattering  distinction  conferred  upon 
^s  by  your  Lordship  in  ordering  the  Flora  M edica 
to  be  placed  in  your  library,  has  induced  us  to  solicit 
the  additional  favor  of  being  permitted  to  approach 
your  I^ordship  with  the  present  address. 

We  do  not  here  mean  however  to  occupy  your 
Lordship's  time  by  enlarging  upon  our  own  feelings, 
or  upqn  your  Lordship's  kindness  and  condescension 
in  notjcing  our  labours  in  the  manner  you  have  done. 
Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  we  are  truly  grateful 
for  the  favors  already  bestowed  upon  us,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  same,  by 
pursuing  until  the  completion  of  our  work  the  same 
line  of  conduct,  which  has  procured  for  us  the  honor 
of  your  Lordship's  patronage,  and  the  good  opmion 
of  the  public. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient, 

and  very  humble  Servants, 

THE  EDITORS. 
December^  ISSS. 
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On  completing  the  First  Volume  of  the  Flora  Medica 
we  conceive  it  a  paramount  duty,  to  return  unfeigned 
thanks  to  our  Subscribers,  and  to  the  Profession  at 
large,  for  the  countenance  and  encouragement  which 
they  have  bestowed  upon  our  arduous  undertaking. 

In  commencing  our  labours  emolument  was  not 
our  object,  but  a  desire  to  furnish  the  Profession  with 
a  scientific  and  standard  work  on  Medical' Botany^ 
in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible  and  at  a  price 
hitherto  unprecedented. 

How  far  we  have  succeeded  in  our  endeavours  is 
best  shewn  by  the  high  patronage,  and  the  numerous 
flattering  testimonials  which  have  already  been 
bestowed  upon  the  work;  and  these  proofs  that  our 
eflforts  have  been  attended  with  some  success,  afford 
us  the  highest  gratification  which  we  can  possibly 
receive. 
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ADDRBSS. 
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In  every  department  of  the  work  the  greatest  care 
has  been  taken  to  render  it  practically  useful,  by 
collecting  information  from  the  best  authorities,  and 
by  sparing  no  expense  to  render  the  Plates  correct 
and  faithful  representations  of  the  Plants  described. 

We  flatter  ourselves  also,  upon  comparing  the  early 
with  the  later  numbers^  that  a  progressiv.e  improve- 
ment will  be  found  to  have  taken  place,  in  every  part 
of  the  work. 

The  extreme  low  price  which  we  have  put  upon 
the  Flora  Medica,  leaves  us  no  pecuniary  reipunera- 
tion;  but  the  gratification  of  having  done  our  utmost 
to. advance  a  Science  so  important  to  Medical  Men  as 
that  of  Botany  is  our  reward;  and  will  stimulate' 
our  exertions  throughout  the  Second  Volume,  which 

« 

we  pledge  ourselves  shall   in  every  respect  equal 
that  now  presented  to  the  public. 


Xoficfofi,  DecmbeTt  1828. 
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BOTANICAL  TERMS   AIVD   DEFINITIONS. 


$ 


BERATA  lA  Nm,  1,  and  2. 

Page  ii.   line  34,  for  Marttimt,  read  Haritima. 

—  «▼•    —  19,  for  libiaoeoQB,  read  lUiaeeouf. 
— •  Ti*    —  J5,  for  barra,  read  bacoa. 

Tii.  class  2,  after  Bfonogjnia,  read  in  the  Sd  order,  &e.. 

—  ▼fi.  last  line,  for  ADlheipaiD,  read  Aoetfaam* 
— ^  Tiii.  class  8,  fitr  Octaodia,  read  Octaodria. 
yiii.  line  26,  for  Rorsb,  read  Rosa. 

-—  >»•    —    6,  for  Lavenduls,  read  LaraodvUt 
^"^  3t.      —     7,  /or  Eloteria,  read  EleatLeriap 

—  xi.  order  9,  /or  spatbra,  read  spatba. 

•^—  3ti.    —  11,  for  SarmeDtasK,  read  Sarmentacae. 
— —  'II*   —  37,  for  pistel.  rsad  pistil. 

—  -xii,   -—  as,  for  pbjrilantbiis,  read  pbylaathas. 

"         3iv«   line  7,  for  PbarmacopoBaia,  read  Pharmacopoeiasv 

—  3K?..  —    7  from  last,  for  Rali,  read  Kali. 
■  21.    —    4  —  for  f}.,  read  ^v^, 

"~~  22,    —    8.  /or  Petftodria,  read  PeDtaadrie. 

—  23,    —  16,  for  Toxocologists,  read  Toxioologists. 

—  23,    note,    for  setica,  retui  silica. 

—  24,  —  24,  for  fond  it,  read  fond  of  it 

—  25,  —  6  from  last,  for  tio-douloreax,  remf  tiedoiiloinreiix* 

—  80,  —  4,  for  TrioocesB,  read  TricoccsB. 
— i  82,  —  3,  for  ombelicas,  read  nmbilicas. 

The  Poblisbera  of  the  Flora  Medica  regret  exceedioglj  that  thera 
If  reason  for  the  above  ErraU  io  the  two  first  numbers,  tt  has  arise* 
ea^lj  in  oonaeqnenoe,  of  the  managing  editor  being  absent  from  town 
donng  tteir  progress  through  the  preaa;  and  pledge  themselvea  the 
greatsfll  care  shall  be  takea  to  render  the  fatare  numbers  correct. 


uisiani,  itie  norets  commonly  stana  on  stalks,  each  having 
a  single  or  dquble  partial  calyx.  ' 
.  Aggregate  Pedunculi,  clustered  flower  stalks,  many  growing 
together. 
Alienated,  {AUeuatum)  when  the  first  leaves  of  a  plantgive  place 
to  others  veuy  different  from  \hem,  and  from  the  natural 
habit  of  the  genus. 
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XVUl  BOTANICAL   TERMS  AND   DEFINITIONS. 

Alternate,  (^Z^ernfl)  applied  to  leaves,  when  they  stand  singly 
on  the  stem  or  branches,  alternately  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other ;  to  branches  when  placed  round  the 
stem  alternately  one  above  the  other;  to  flowers  placed 
in  regular  succession  one  above  another. 

Amen*^  {Amentum)  a  species  of  inflorescence  as  well  as  a  caljx^ 
(also  called  a  catkin)  consisting  of  a  common  receptacle,  pf 
a  cylindrical  form,  beset  with  chafi^y  scales,  arranged  along 
a  slender  thread-like  stalk,  each  of  which  is  accompanied 
by  one  or  more  stamens  or  pistils,  altogether  forming  an 
aggregate  flower. 

A mplexic AUL,  (y4m/7^j:'tcar//ta)  stem  clasping;  when  the  base  of 
a  leaf  surrounds  the  stem,  but  not  perfectly  so. 

Anceps,  vide  Two-edged. 

Angular,  {Angulatus)  having  angles;  applied  to  leaves  when  the 
number  of  angles  are  not  specified. 

Annual,  {Annua)  perishing  within  the  year. 

Anomalous,  (Anomalus)  corollas,  (not  being  papilionaceous)  are 
so  called  when  formed  of  different  sized  petals. 

Anther,  {Anthera)  that  part  of  the  flower  containing  the  fertilizing 
dust,  which,  when  mature,  it  scatters;  situated  at  the  top 
of  the  stamen,  the  anther  is  always  present,  and  forms  the 
essential  part  of  the  stamen. 

Appendage^,  {Appendiculatus)  applied  to  flowers,  furnished  with 
some  addition  distinct  from  the  tube ;  to  petioles  'with 
leafy  films  at  the  base;  to  seeds  furnished  with  hooks, 
scales,  &c. 

Appendages,  apphed  to  additional  organs  of  plants,  which  are 
not  universal  or  essential,  neither  is  any  one  plant  fur- 
nished with  them  all;  botanists  distinguish  seven  kinds 
of  appendages,  viz.  stipules,  floral  leaves,  thorns,  prickles, 
tendrils,  gland^,  and  haiirs. 

Appressed,  (Adpressa)  applied  to  leaves  pressed  close  to  the 
stem ;  also  to  peduncles. 

Arboreous,  {Arhoreua)  perennial,  with  a  simple  stalk. 

Aril,  {Arillus)  the  aril  or  tiinic,  is  either  a  complete  or  partial 
covering  of  a  seed,  fixed  to  its  base  only,  and  more  or  less 
loosely  or  closely  enveloping  its  other  parts. 

Arista,  vide  Av^tn. 

Arrow-shaped,  (Sagittatum)  triangular  shaped  leaves,  hollowed 
out  very  much  at  4he  base,  sometimes  the  posterior  angles 
are  cut  off. 


BOTANICAL   TERMS   AND   DEFINITIONS.  Xix 

Articulated,  {Articulatum)  articulated  or  jointed '  is  applied  to 
leaves,  when  one  leaflet,  or  pair  of  leaflets,  grow  out  of  the 
summit  of  another,  with  a  sort  of  joint ;  to  stems  divided 

by  joints  or  knots,   Or  divided  from  space  to  space  by 

contractions ;  to  culm  with  joints. 
AscBNDlNOy  {Ascendens)  applied  to  stems  ascending  without  sup- 
port, in  an  oblique  direction. 
Attenuated,   (Atlenuatus)  diminishing   insensibly  in  thickness 

from  the  base  to  the  summit ;  applied  to  peduncles. 
AURICLBD,  (Auriculatum)  applied  to  leaves  when  they  are  furnished 

with  a  pair  of  leaflets,  generally  distinct,  but  sometimes 

joined  with  them. 
Avenium,  vide  Veinlbss. 
Awl-shaped,  (Subulatum)  leaves  so  called,  when  thickish  at  the 

base,  ai^d  gradually  tapering  towards  the  point. 
Awn,  (Arista)  the  awn  or  beard,  a  bristle-shaped  projection,  growing 

out  from  the  glume  or  chafi^,  in  corn  and  grasses. 
Axillary,  {Axillaris)  applied  to  peduncles  when  proceeding  from 

the  angle,  made  by  the  leaf  and  stem,  or  branch  and  stem; 

also  to  flowers  and  to  spikes  of  flowery,  proceeding  from 

either  of  the  above  situations. 
Bacca,  vide  Berry. 
Banner  or  Standard,  {Vexillum)  the  upper  large  petal  of  a 

papilionaceous  or  pea-flower. 
Bark,  the  covering  of  plants,  (composed  of  woody  fibres)  situated 

over  tbe  wood  and  under  the  cellular  integument,  consisting 

of  from  one  to  many  layers,  according  to  the  age  of  the 

plant  or  branch,  an  additional  layer  being  added  every  year. 
Barren  Flowers,  flowers  having  stamens  only,  and  producing 

no  fruit. 
Basi  Trinerve,  vide  Three-ribbed^  &c. 
Beak,  applied  to  an  elongation  of  the  seed  vessel ;  proceeding  also 

from  the  permanent  style ;  also  to  naked  seeds. 
Beard,  vide  Awn. 
Bell-shaped,  vide  Campanulate. 

Berry,  {Bacca)  a  pulpy  pericarp,  without  cells,  the  seeds  being  dis- 
persed throughout  the  pulp,  (example  Atro\>a  Belladonna.) 
'  BiFLORi  Pedunculi,  applied  to  peduncles  bearing  two  flowers. 
Bifid,  {Bifidus)  two-cleft,  (but  not  very  deeply  divided.) 
BiGEMiNATE,  {Bigemtnatum)  applied  to  a  compound  leaf,  having 

a  forked  petiole,  with  several  petioles  or  leaflets  at  the  ei^ 

of  each  division. 


XX  BOTANICAL   TERMS   AND    DEFINITIONS. 

BiLOBUMy  two-lofoed. 

BiLOOULARy  two-celled. 

BlNA>  applied  to  the  situation  of  leaves,  signifies  only  two  upon  a 
stem  or  plant. 

BiNATEy  {Binatum)  a  fingered  leaf  of  two  leaflets,  inserted  at  the 
same  poipt,  precisely  on  the  siimniit  of  the  petiole. 

BiPlNNATE,  {Bipinnatum)  doubly  pinnate,  applied  to  a  compound 
leaf,  having  a  common  petiole,  which  produces  two  paTtial 
ones,  upon  which  is  inserted  the  leaflets. 

91TBRNATE,  (Biternatum)  applied  to  compound  leaves  when  the 
common  petiole  divides  into  two,  each  of  which  bears  three 
.  leaflets. 

Blistering,  (Bullatum)  applied  to  leaves,  when  the  upper  surface 
rises  above  the  veins,  giving  the  appearance  of  little  swell- 
ing irregularities  over  the  surface,  the  under  side  having 
eoiresponding  little  cavities. 

Blunt,  (Obtusum)  terminating  in  a  segment  of  a  circle. 

BrACHIATE,  (Brachiatus)  four-ranked;  applied  to  stems^  when 
they  divide  and  spread  in  four  directions,  crossing  each  other* 

BrActba>  the  floral  leaf;  small  leafy  appendages  to  the  flower  or 
its  stalk,  differing  from  the  i^ther  leaves  of  the  plant  in 
V     form  or  colour. 

Bracteated,  (Bracieatus)  applied  to  peduncles,  to  flowers,  and 
to  cyme  having  bractea. 

Buds,  (Gemm€e)  small  conoid  bodies,  covered  with  scales,  formed 
during  summer  on  the  branches  of  trees,-^  containing  the 
rudiments  of  a  future  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant ;  s6me  buds 
produce  flowers  and  leaves,  others  leaves  only,  and  some 
flowers  only. 

Bulbous  Roots,  {Radix  Bulhoaa)  so  called,  are  conical  or  globular 
roots,  in  substance  tender  and  succulent^  either  solid, 
tunicate,  composed  of  concentric  layers  >  or  scaly,  consisting 
of  fleshy  scales ;  connected  (mly  at  the  base,  from  which 
issue  small  fibres,  and  the  fibres  constitute  the  true  roots.^ 

Bunch,  {Thyrsm)  appUed  to  flowers  growing  in  a  dense  or  close 
panicle,  having  more  or  less  of  a  conical  or  ovate  figure, 
(as  the  lilac,  &c.) 


*  Sir  J.  Smith  says,  "  the  two  latter  kiods^  (t.  e.  the  tanioate  and  scaly^  have  the 
**  closest  analogy  with  leaf  bads ;  they  are  the  reservoirs  of  the  vital  powers  of  the 
"  plant,  dariDg  the  season  when  those  powers  are  torpid  or  latent ;  and  in  order  to 
'*  perform  the  fonctions  of  roots,  they  6rst  produce  fibres,  whidh  are  the  actual  roots.'' 
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Caducous,  (Caducus)  applied  to  leaves  falling  before  the  end  of 
summer ;  to  corollas  falling  off  before  the  dropping  of  the 
stamina;  to  perianths  falling  before  the  corolla  is  well 
unfolded. 

C  ALTCULATE,  calyxes  having  little  scales  att  the  base,  on  the  outside. 

Calyptra,  the  calyx  of  mosses. 

Calyx,  {Calyx)  the  calyx  or  flower  cup  is  the  outer  expanded  part, 
or  external  covering  of  a  flower,  generally  resembling  the 
leaves  in  colour  and  texture;  there  are  seven  kinds  of 
calyxes,  viz.  perianthium,  amentum,  spatha,  gluma*  invo- 
lucrum,  volva,  perichaetium. 

Campanulate,  {Campanulata)  a  bell-shaped  monopetalous  flower. 

Canaliculatum,  vide  Channellbd. 

Capitate^  (Capiiulum)  applied  to  flowers,  when  they  are  assembled 
so  as  to  form  a  globular,  or  nearly  round  head. 

Capsule,  (Capnda)  a  membranous  or  woody  seed  vessel,  internally 
consisting  of  one  or  more  cells^  splitting  into  several  vatVes, 
and  sometimes  discharging  its  contents  through  pores  or 
orifices,  or  falling  off  entire  with  the  seed. 

Carina,  vide  Keel.  ' 

Carinatum,  vide  Keeled. 

Carnosum,  vide  Fleshy. 

Cartilaginous,  {Cartilagineum)  applied  to  leaves,  the  borders 
of  which  are  hard  and  horny. 

Catkin,  vide  Ament. 

C au  D A,  vide  Tail. 

Cauline,  (Cati/tniim)  applied  to  leaves  placed  upon  the  stem,  (leaves 
that  grow  upon  the  stem  are  called  stem  leaves,  or  cauline) ; 
applied  also  to  flowers  placed  upon  the  stem  or  stock; 
and  to  peduncles  arising  immtsdiately  out  of  the  main  stem. 

Caulis,  vide  Stem. 

Cells,  (Loculi)  hollow  places  in  pericarps  for  the  reception  of  seeds. 

Cellular  Integument,  the  succulent  pulpy  substance,  situated 
immediately  under  the  cuticle;  the  seat  of  colour,  mostly 
green,  particularly  in  the  leaves  or  branches ;  ''  leaves 
"  consist  almost  intirely  of  this  substance,  covered  on  each 
"  side. by  the  cuticle;  the  stems  and  branches  of  both 
^'  annual  and  perennial  plants  are  invested  with  it." 

Channelled,  {Canaliculatum)  applied  to  leaves  having  a  wide 
longitudinal  furrow  the  whole  length  of  the  leaf;  to  stems 
having  wide  longitudinal  hollow  lines;   also  to  petioles 
having  grooves. 
vol.  I.         .  e 
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CiLiATB^  or  ^RINGED,  (CiUatufn)  applied  to  leayes/tbe  edges  of 
which  are  bordered  with  soft  snilcy  paraliei  faiirs. 

ClMETER-SHAPED,  vide  ACINACIFORME. 

CiRROSE,  (Cirrosum)  applied  to  leaves  having  a  tendril  growing' 
from  the  tip. 

Cirrus,  vide  Tendril. 

'Climbing,  {Scandeni)  stetns  are  caHed  dimbing  .when  they  'mount 
up  other  bodies,  (t.  e.  walls,  trees,  &c.)  and  support  them- 
selves'by  meaBB  of  their  tendrils  or  adhesive  Mres. 

Cloven,  (Fi89nm)  leaves  are  called  cloven,  when  the  margins  of  the 
segments  and  fissures  are  straight. 

'Clubbed,  {Clavatus)  petioles  are  so  called  wh«h  Itiey  gradnaHy 
grow  thicker  towards  the  top. 

Cluster,  vide  Raceme. 

Clustered,  {Conferia)  applied  to  leaves  crowded  together. 

Coloured,  {Colordtum)  applied  to  leaves,  is  intended  to  express 
any  colour  except  green. 

Column,  (ColumeUa)  the  central  point  of  union  of  the  partitions  in 
the  seed-vessel,  (t.  e.  in  a  capsule  containing  many  cells)  to 
which  the  seeds  are. usually  attached. 

Complete  Flower,  (Flos  comphtui)  a  flower  furaished  with  both 
^alyx  and  corolla. 

CoMPoUN  D,  {Compasitum)  applied  to  leaves  when  they  consist  of  two 
or  more  leaflets  connected  by  a  common  foot-stalk;  to 
flowers  consisting  of  numerous  florets,  all  sessile  on  a  ootn- 
mon  undivided  receptacle,  and  enclosed  in  one  continuons 
calyx  or  perianthium;  each  floret  is  monopetalous  and 
superior,  t.  e.  each  "standing  on  a  solitary  naked  seed,  or 
the  rndinients  of  one,  though  not  always  perfected;  the 
stamens  are  (with  very  few  exceptions)  five,  and  the  anther» 
almost  universally  united  into  a  c^'linder;  the  number  of 
florets  vary,  and  they  are  also  of  twa  kinds,  ligulate  (shaped 
like  a  ribbon  or  strap)  or  tubular,  cylindrical  and  flve-eleft. 

Compressed,  {Compressum)  leaves  are  so  called  when  flattened 
laterally. 

Concave,  vide  Hollow. 

CoNDUPLTCATE,  or  FOLDED,  (Conduplicaium)  applied  to  leaves 
when  the  margins  are  brought  together  in  a  parallel 
direction. 

Cone,  {Strobilus)  a  catkin  hardened  and  enlarged  into  a  seed  vessel, 
as  in  the  fir,  cypress,  &c. 

CoNFERTAy  vide  Clustered. 
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CoimJOATB,  or  YoK-EDy  (Coi^ugAtum)  \es9ta  are  bo  called  that 

cotiMdt  of  one  pair  of  pinnae  or  leaflets^ 
Connate,  (Connatum)  applied  to  leaves,  when  two  leares'ave  ao 
united  at  their  base  as  t6  have  the  appearance  of  one  leaf. 
CoRDATUM,  vide  Hbart-shapbd. 

OoRf  ACEUM,  vide  Leathery. 

Corolla,  {Corolla)  the  corolla  consists  of  the  delicate  (and  gene« 
ra^y  coloured)  petal  or  petals,  forming  whit  in  comnkon 
language  are  termed  tlie  blossoms;  and  in  polypetalous 
flowers,  the  petals  are  usually  called  the  leaves  of  the 
flower.  The  corolla  constitutes  the  beauty  of  the  flower ; 
and  the  odonr  and  fragrancy  of  the  plant  frequently  reside 
fhemn,  as  in  the  rose,  jessamine,  violet,  &c. ;  the  corolla 
lias  a  diversity  of  forms  as  welt  as  of  colour,  and  includes 
two  parts,  th>  petals  and  the  nectary,  tlie  latter  is  some- 
ttines  a  part  of  the  former,  and  sometimes  separate  from  it. 
The  various  forms  of  the  corolla,  as  wheel-shaped,  bell- 
shaped>^&c.  will  be  described  nnder  their  appropriate 
names. 

C-oa^MB,  (iJofymbus)  is  a'sptke  of  flowers,  whose  partial  peduncles 
take  their  rise  from  different  heights  upon  the  common 
stalk,  but  tite  lower  peduncles  being  longer  than  the  upper 
ones,  they  all  form  nearlyta  level  snrikce  at  the  top. 

CosTATUM,  vide  Ribbed. 

Cot^bBDONS,.  (Coiyledotus)  the  side  lobes  of  seeds  Airnishing 
nourishtneut  and  protection  to  the  corculum,  atid^  which 
form  the  chief  bulk  of  the  seeds;  these  lobes  -swell  and 
expand  in  the  ground,  and  as  the  stem  ascends  they  are 
usually  raised  oat  of  the  groaird,  assume  a  green  colour, 
and  perform  the  functions  of  leaves  until  the  young  leaves 
unfold,  when  they  generally  wither. 

CrsnaTE  or  No  TO  a  Ed,  (Crenahm)  applied  to  leaves  when  the 
notches  or  t«€^  on  the  borders  are  roimded,  and  the 
iiOtch«s  not  directed  to  either  end  of  the  leaf. 

€i(SBPiN6,  {Riptws)  applied  to  stems  that  ru|i  al^og  the  ground 
putting  out  roots  as  they  proceed  along;  to  roots  that 
brandi  off  boritontally  and  throw  oat  fibres  as  they  go. 

CitESCBirT-SflArBB,  (litiftiii«ftfin)  leavea  are  so  called  when  shaped 
lilce  a  half  moon. 

Crispum,  vide  Curled. 

€HOWftBD,  {C&f^rtm)  applied  to  biMches  wh^  gj^wmg  so  eldse 
as  to  leavfe  -dcaredy  any  i^ce  betvraeii  Aem ;  (example^ 
the  yew.) 
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CRxrciFORMy  or  Regular^  (Crud/ormis)  polypetalous  flowers  are 

80  called,  when  the  petals  are  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

.  CucuLLATB,  or  Hooded,  (CucuUatum)  applied  to  leaves  when  the 

edges  meet  in  the  lower  part,    and   expand  towards  the 

upper  ;  (t.  e,  in  the  form  of  a  cone). 

Culm,  {Culmus)  an  herbaceous  stem  peculiar  to  grasses,*  rushes,  and 
some  other  plants  allied  to  them.  Culms  are  either  hollow 
or  solid,  jointed .  or  without  joints,  round  or  triangular, 
rough  or  smooth,  hairy  or  downy,  and  bear  both  leaves 
and  flowers. 

Cuneiforms,  vide  Wedge-shaped. 

Curled,  (Crispttm)  applied  to  leaves  when  the  border  is  large  ia 
proportion  to  the  disk,  and  becomes  in  consequence  waved 
or  twisted  into  man^  irregular  plates ;  (this  form  of  leaf  is 
by  many  botanists  considered  to  be  caused  by  some  disease.) 

Cuspidate,  (Cusp^datum)  applied  to  leaves  terminating  in  sharp 
rigid  spines ;  (example,  the  thistle.) 

Cuticle,  {Cuiiculd)  the  outward  covering  of  plants:  every  plant  is 
covered  by  a  skin  or  m^B»brane  analogous  to  the  scarfskin 
that  covers  the  human  and  other  animal  bodies.  The  cuticle 
or  epidermis  varies  in  thickness,  being  extremely  delicate  on 
some  parts  of  a  flower,  (as  the  petals,  &c.)  and  very  thick, 
hard  and  coarse  on  the  trunks  of  many  trees. 

Cylindrical,  applied  to  spikes  of  flowers  having  a  cylindrical 
form ;  to  the  tube  of  monopet^lous  flowers;  also  to  aments, 
and  to  leaves  having  the  form  of  a  cylinder. 

Cyme,  {Cyma)  a  form  of  inflorescence,  the  general  appearance  of 
which  resembles  an  umbel  and  agrees  with  it  in  this 
respect,  that  its  common  stalks  all  spring  from  one  centre, 
but  differs  in  having  those  stalks  alternately  and  variously 
divided. 

Deciduous,  (i>ect(/tft«ffi)  leaves  are  so  called  when  falling  off  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  as  in  most  European  trees  and  shrubs ; 
applied  also  to  stipules  falling  in  the  autumn ;  to  calyxes 
falling  soon  after  the  corolla  has  expanded;  to  the  ^orolla 
when  falling  with  the  stamens. 
♦  Decompound,  or  Doubly  Compound,  (^Decompo^t/um)  leaves 
are  so'  called  when  the  petioles  instead  of  bearing  Leaflets, 
branch  out  into  other  petioles  to  which  the  leaflets  are 

attached.. 
Declin  ed,  (Deelinatus)  applied  to  stems  when  descending  archwise, 
and  then  gradually  curving  upwards. 
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Dbcurrsnt,  (Decurrens)  applied  to  sessile  leaves  when  the  base 
runs  down,  the  stem  and  forms  a  border  or  wing ;  applied 
also  to  stipules  when  extending  downwards  along  the 
stem. 

D.ECUSSATED,  (Decussotus)  applied  to  branches  growing  in  pairs, 
and  alternately  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles ;  applied 
also  to  leaves  alternately  opposite. 

Deltoid,  (Deitaides)  or  trowel-shaped,  applied  to  leaves  having 
the  form  of  a  trowel,  or  the  Greek  letter  A. 

Defending,  {Muniens)  applied  to  the  position  of  leaves  in  sleep; 
a  leaf  is  said  to  be  defending  when  it  takes  an  opposite 
direction  fix)m  the  one  above,  and  falling  down,  forms  a 
kind  of  cap,  protecting  whatever  lies  underneath. 

Demersum,  vide  Submerged. 

Dentate,  or  Toothed,  {Dentatum)  leaves  are  so  called  when  the 
border  is  beset  with  horizontal  projecting  points  or  teeth, 
with  rather  a  distant  space  between  each,  and  of  the  same 
consistence  as  the  substance  of  the  leaf  itself;  applied 
also  to  stipules  having  spreading  teeth  about  the  margin, 
remote  from  each  other. 

Depressed,  (Depresaum)  leaves  are  so  called  when  flattened  verti- 
cally ;  radical  leaves  are  called  depressed  when  they  are 
pressed  close  to  the  ground. 

Diamond-shaped,  or  Rhomboid,  {Rhombeum^  Rhomboideum) 
*  leaves  are  so  called  when  approaching  to  a  square,  having 
four  sides,  of  which  those  opposite  are  equal ;  the  four 
angles  are  generally  two  obtuse  and  two  acute. 

DicHOTOMOUS,  or  Forked,  {Diehotomus)  applied  to  stems  divid- 
ing into  two  parts :  example,  the  misletoe. 

Dicotyledonous,  {DicotyUdones)  plants  are  so  called  that  have 
two  cotyledons  or  seminal  leaves. 

Diffusa  Panicula,  vide  Spreading. 

DiFFUsus  Caulis,  vide  Spreading. 

Digitate,  or  Fingered,  (Digitatum)  applied  to  a  species  of 
compound  leaf,  composed  of  two  or  more  leaflets.  A  leaf 
to  correspond  with  the  name  should  have  Ave  leaflets; 
but  botanists  include  under  the  name  Digitate,  the  binate 
and  temate,  and  those  leaves  also  which  are  composed  of 
more  than  five  leaflets;  for  example,  the  horse-chesnut, 
which  has  seven  leaflets. 

Dkecious,  (Dtoecta)  applied  to  plants  when  the  barren  and  fertile 
flowers  gxiPff  from  two  separate  roots. 
VOL,  I.  f 
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D1SK9  (Diicui)  applied  to  the  central  florets  of  a  compound  flower. 

The  disk  or  central  florets  are  generally  yellow. 
DiPETALOUs,  (Dipetah)  corollas  having  two  petals. 
DissECTUM  Folium,  vide  Leaf. 

DiSSEPIMENTUM,  Vide  PARTITION. 

Distichous,  or  Two-banked,  {Distieha)  applied  to  leaves  occu- 
pying two  sides  of  the  branch,  but  not  regularly  opposite 
at  their  insertion,  as  tiie  fir,  yew,  &c.  &c. ;  applied  to 
branches  also  when  they  spread  in  two  horizontal  direc- 
tions; and  to -flowers  placed  in  two  opposite  ranks. 

Diverging,  (Ditergens)  applied  to  the  position  of  leaves  during 
sleep,  and  signifies  that  the  leaflets  approach  at  their  base, 
and  are  open  at  their  summits. 

DOLABRIFORME,  vide  HATCI^ET-SHAP^D. 

DotTED,  (Punctatum)  applied  to  leaves  being  full  of  small,  hol- 
low, transparent  points,  or  having  vesicles  containing  an 
essential  oil. 

Down,  {Lanugo)  very  soft,  short  hairs,  scarcely  discernible,  cover- 
ing various  parts  of  a  plant. 

Drooping,  {Cemuus)  pointing  directly  towards  the  ground ;  this 
term  is  applied  to  both  peduncles  and  flowers. 

DitUPE,  (Drupa)  a  pulpy  pericarp  or  seed-vessel,  containing  a  sin- 
gle hard  and  bony  nut,  to  which  it  is  attached  ;  as  the 
nectarine,  plum,  &c.  The  nut,  though  sometimes  divided 
into  separate  cells  and  containing  several  seeds,  'does  not 
part  into  distinct  valves  like  the  capsule.  The  drupe  varies 
in  consistence,  being  juicy  in  the  peach,  plum,  &c.  or 
firmer  and  fibrous,  as  in  the  cocoa-nut. 

Dust,  {Pollen)  of  the  anther.  The  pollen  or  dust  is  contained  in 
the  anther*  In  dry  and  warm  weather  the  anther  contracts 
and  bursts,  when  the  pollen  is  thrown  out.  From  micro- 
scopic observation  we  find  each  particle  of  dust  to  be 
generally  a  membranous  bag,  either  round  or  angular, 
smooth  or  rough,  which  on  meeting  with  any  moisture 
instantly  bursts  with  great  force  and  dischftrges  a  subtile 
vapour. 

Elliptical,  or  Oval,  {Ellipticum)  applied  to  leaves  of  an  equal 
breadth,  aad  rounded  at  each  end,  the  longitudinal  dia- 
meter being  longer  than  the  transverse  one. 

Emargin ate,  or  Notched,  {Emarginatum)  applied  to  leaves  ter- 
minating in  a  small  acute  notch  at  the  summit. 

Emerged,  {Emersum)  applied  to  the  leaves  of  plants  which  ai^e 
xabed  above  water  when  the  lower  ones  are  under. 
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Embryo,  or  Gbrm/  {Embryo)  is  the  most  essential  part  of  a  seed, 
and  Without  which  no  seed  k  perfset,  or  capable  of  repro- 
ductioD.  The  germ  is  usually  situated  withhi  the  substancd 
of  the  seed,  either  central,  excentral  out  of  the  centre,  or 
external;  its  direction  is  curved  or  straight,  and  in  some 
instances  spiral. 

Enervb^  vide  Ribless. 

Ensiformb,  vide  Sword-shapbd. 

£nti|ib  Leaf,  (;FoHum  iniefferrimum)  this  term  is  applied  to 
leaves  when  the  margins  are  devoid  of  all  notches  or 
incisions* 

Epidermis,  vide  Cuticle. 

Equal  Corolla.  Riegular  corollas  are  caHed  equal  when  all  the 
divisions  are  of  one  size.  Equal  is  also  applied  to  petioles 
when  they  are  of  the  same  length  as  the  leaf;  to  peduncles 
when  of  the  same  length  as  the  petioles;  and  to  calyxes 
when  the  divisions  are  all  of  the  same  size. 

Equitant,  {Equitantia)  applied  to  leaves  disposed  in  two  opposite 
rows,  and  clasping  each  other  by  their  compressed  bases. 

Erect,  or  Upright,  {Ereetum)  leaves  are  so  called  when  they 
form  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  stem.  Applied  al^o  to 
branches  rising  in  an  upright  direction ;  to  petioles  rising 
nearly  perpendicularly ;  and  to  flowers  and  peduncles  rismg 
perpendicularly. 

Erose,  or  Jagged,  {Erosutn)  applied  to  leaves  very  irregularly 
cut  or  notched,  and  having  the  appearance  of  being  gnawed 
or  eaten  by  insects. 

Evergreen,  {Sempervirens)  applied  to  leaves  continuing  green 
through  one  or  more  winters,  so  that  the  branches  are  never 
stripped :  example,  the  ivy,  bay,  &c. 

Eye,  or  Scar,  {HilUm)  is  a  point  or  scsr,  marking  the  place  where 

the  seed  was  affixed  to  the  seed  vessel  or  receptacle,  and 

through  which  nourishment  is  conveyed  for  perfecting  its 

internal  parts. 

Exotic,  {Ediotieus)  plants  not  natives  of  the  countries  in  which 

they  are  cultivated. 
Falling,  vide  Deciduous. 

Fascicular,  {Faiciculatum)tipip\ied  to  leaves  growing  in  a  cluster, 
or  tuft,  as  the  lurch,  and  some  species  of  pine ;  applied 


•  Named  by  Cnsalpiiras,  Coronloai,  or  little  beart,  beiog  l&e  point  from  whioh  the 
vital  prineiple  of  the  fatore  plant  originates. 
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also  to  roots,  when  many  tubes  proceed  from  the  same 
centre,  shooting  forth  in  an  elongated  form. 

JPASCICLE,  (Fasciculus)  applied  to  flowers  on  little  stalks,  when 
many  spring  from  one  point,  and  are  collected  into  a  close 
and  level  bundle  at  the  top;  as  the  sweet-william. 

Feathery,  (Plumosus)  applied  to  plants  furnished  with  lateral 
hairs. 

Fertile  Flower.  Flowers  are  so  called  which  have  a  pistil,  or 
pistils,  and  produce  seed. 

Fibrous  Root,  (Radix  fibrosa)  consisting  of  numerous  fibres, 
either  simple  or  branched ;  these  are  the  most  simple  of 
all  roots,  and  convey  nourishment  directly  to  the  stem,  or 
leaves ;  many  annual  herbs  and  grasses  have  this  kind  of 
root. 

FiDOLE-SHAPBD,  (Pandurifarme)'  applied  to  leaves  of  an  oblong 
form,  and  contracted  at  the  sides. 

Filament,  (Filamenium)  part  of  the  anther,  the  long  thread-like 
part  that  supports  the  anther  -,  the  filament  is  not  essen- 
tial, being  sometimes  wanting ;  the  form  is  various,  being 
sometimes  short  and  thick,  or  long  and  sTender,  or  forked, 
one  point  only  supporting  the  anther ;  generally  smooth, 
sometimes  hairy ;  the  number  varies  from  one  to  many. 

Filiform,  or  Thread-like,.  {Filiformis)  applied  to  peduncles 
when  very  fine,  resembling  threads ;  applied  also  to  the  tube 
of  monopetalous  flowers  when  of  a  thread-like  form ;  and 
to  aments  also, 

Finoered-leaf,  vide  Digitate. 

FissuM,  vide  Cloven. 

Fleshy,  (Carnosum)  leaves  are  so  called,  when  of  a  thick  pulpy 
substance,  as  the  aloe,  &c. 

Flexuose,  or  Zigzag,  (Fkxuosus)  applied  to  stems  taking  a  zig- 
zag direction,  t.  e.  forming  angles  from  right  to  left,  and 
from  left  to  righi* 

Flint,  (Silica)  this  substance  is  supposed  to  be  a  vegetable 
secretion,  at  least,  it  has  been  found  in  a  state  of  great 
purity  in  many  vegetables.* 

Floral  Leaf,  vide  Bractea. 

Floret,  (Flosculus)  a  floret  is  a  very  small  monopetalous  flower. 


*  Sir  H.  Davy  has  discovered  pore  flint  in  the  caticle  of  manj  grasses;  it  is  also 
foand  in  the  hollow  stems  of  bamboo,  and  in  many  other  plants ;  the  ashes  of  wheat 
straw  are  found  to  contain  it  also. 
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many  of  which^  enclosed  in  one  calyx  or  perianlhium,  and 

placed  (sessile)  on  a  common  undivided  jcceptacle^  form  a 

specie's  of  compound  flower. 
F1.0SCULUS,  vide  Floret. 
Folium,  wide  Leaf. 
Follicle  or  Baq,  (FoUieulus)  a  membranous  seed-vessel  of  one 

valve  and  one  cell»  bursting  lengthwise,  and  having  no 

apparent  suture  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached* 
Fringed,  vide  Ciliate. 

Frond,  {Frons)  the  term  frond  implies  a  peculiar  union  of  the  fruc- 
tification with  the  leaf  and  stem ;  t.  f •  the  flowers  and  fruit 

are.  produced  from  the  leaf  itself.        1 
Funnel-shaped,  (InJundihuUformis)  applied  to  a  monopetalous 

corolla,  having  a  conical  border  placed  upon  a  tube. 
Gemma,  vide  Buds.  ' 

Gemmaceous,  (Gemmaceus)  applied  to  flower-stalks  growing  out  of 

leaf-buds. 
Geniculate,  {Geniculaiua) .  applied  to  Qulms  bent  like  the  knee ; 

also  to  peduncles  bent  at  the  joints. 
Genus,  in  botanical,  language  signifies  a  tribe  or  family  of  plants, 

comprehending  one  or  more  species ;  each  of  which  in 

some  particular  differs  from  the  others,  but  all  agree  in  one 

or  more  essential  characters. 
Germ,  vide  Embryo. 
Grrmen,  (Germen)  the  germen  is  the  swollen  base  of  the  pistil, 

forming  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit  and  seed. 
Gibbous,  (Gibbum)  applied  to  fleshy  leaves  having  one  or  both 

sides  convex,  arising  from  the  excessive  abundance  of  pulp. 
Glabbr,  vide  Smooth. 
Gland,  {Glandula)  a  small  transparent  tiimour  or  vesicle,  dis* 

charging  a  fluid,  either  oily  or  watery,  and  situated  on 

various  parts  of  plants,  as  the  stalk,  calyx,  leaves,  &c. 
Glandular,  (Glandulosum)  applied  to  the  margin  of  leaves  beset 

with  glands. 
Glaucous,  {Glaucua)  this  term  is  applied  to  the  leaves  or  stems 

of  plants,  when  covered  with  a  fine  mealiness  of  a  sea-rgreen 

colour. 
Glume,  {Ghtma)  the  outer  husk  of  corn  and  grasses. 
Granulated,  {Granulate  vel  Artieulata)  applied  to  jointed  roots 

of  a  scaly   nature,   agreeing  very   much  with   the  scaly 

bulbous  roots. 
Hair,  S^Pilu$y.  this  substance,  is  one.  of  the  appendages  to  plants, 

VOL.  u  S 
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and  varies  in  consiitence  from  a  soft  silky  down  to  stiff 
h^rd  bristles ;  its  use  in  some  plants,  appears  to  be  to 
serve  as  a  protection  from  insects  and  -  vicissitudes  of 
weather;  in  some  plants  the  hairs  or  bristles  are  tubular 
and  pervious,  and  serve  the  office  of  excretory  ducts,  each 
individual  hair  having  a  smalt  follicle  or  bag  situated  at  the 
base  and  containing  a  fluid;  which  in  some  plants  is 
poisonous,  as  in  the  nettle. 

Hairy,  (Hirsutus  vel  Pilotus)  stems  or  leaves  covered  with  hair 
are  so  called. 

'Halbert -SHAPED,  (iJuWdlfffn)  applied  to  Jeaves  hollowed  out  at 
the  base  and  sides,  but  with  spreading  lobes:  example,  the 
upper  leaves  of  the  Solanum  Dulcamara. 

Hatohbt-shaped,  (Dolabriforme)  applied  to  leaves  cylindrical 
at  the  base  and  having  the  upper  part  dilated,  thick  on  one 
;edge  and  cutting  on  the  other. 

Head,  or  Tuft,  vide  Capitate. 

Heart-shaped,  {Cordatum)  applied  to  leaves  resembling  an  oval, 
with  the  base  deeply  hollow^  out;  or  ha\^ing  the  exact 
form  of  a  heart,  as  it  is  usually  represented. 

HfRsuTE,  vtife  Hairy.    . 

HiLTJM,  nide  Eye. 

Hispid,  {Hispidus)  Hairy. 

Hoary,  (^Incanus)  leaves  and  stems  are  so,  called,  when  I  he  surface 
is  clothed  with  silky  hairs,  or  a  scaly  mealiness  of  a  whitish 
or  grey  colour. 

Hollow,  or  Tubular,  (Tubulo9um)  applied  to  leaves  hollow 
within  :  example,  the  common  onion. 

Hooded,  vide  Culullate. 

Horizontal,  {Horizontale)  applied  to  leaves  spreading  and  form- 
ing a  right  angle  with  the  stem  ;  also  to  flowers,  making  a 
right  angle  with  the  stem ;  and  to  roots  which,  instead  of 
descending  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  spread  horizon- 
tally. 

Husk,  vide  Glume. 

Hypocrateriformis,  vide  Salver-shaped. 

Imbricated,  {Imbricatum )  applied  to  leaves,  when  lying  one  over 
the  other  like  tiles  upon  a  house;  applied  also  to  the 
leaves  of  the  calyx  when  lying  one  oveir  the  other. 

iNCANus,  vide  Hoary. 

Indigenous,  (Jndigenai)  plants  the  natural  produce  of  any  parti- 
cular country,  are  said  to  beiadigenoas  to  that  country. 
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iNcaMPi^ETE  Flowbr,  {Ho$  incompleius)  Aomtan  aie  .so  called 
when  wanting'  the  corolla;  corollas  also. are  called  tnoom- 
plete  when  some  part  appears  to  be  wanting  :  as  in  a  ^papi* 
honaceouB  flower  consisting  of  the  vexillum  only,  or  in  a 
rosaceous  one  with  a  single  lateral  .petal,  as  if  four  others 
had  been  stripped  off.* 

In£Qualis,  vida  Unequal. 

Inerme,  vide  Unarmed. 

Infleked,  {injiexum  vel  Ineurvum)  applied  to  leaves  curved  inward. 

Inflorescence,  (Injlorescentia)  is  used  by  Linnaeus  to  express  the 
particular  manner  in  which  flowers  are  situated  upon  a 
plant;  denominated  by  preceding  y^nttts  modus  florendi, 
or  manner  of  flowering.  Botanists  distinguiidL  ten  different 
ikinds  ^f  inflorescence,  named  Wfaori,  Cluster  or  Raceme, 
Spike,  Corymb,  Fascicle,  Head  or  Tuft,  Umbel,  Cyme, 
Panicle,  and  Bunch — these  are  desoiibed  uoder  their 
respective  names. 

iNfUNDIBULIFORMIS,  vide  FUNNEL-SHAPBD. 

Integbrrimum,  vide  Entire. 

Internodal,  {hiiernodis)  applied  to  flower-stalks  proceeding  from 
the  intermediate  space  of  a  branch  between,  two  leaves. 

Interruptedly,  {Interrupt^)  applied  to  compound  leaves  when 
the  principal  leaflets  are  divided  by  intervals  of  smaller 
ones ;  applied  also  to  spikes  of  flowers,  when  the  lai^er 
spikes  are  divided  1>y  a  series  of  smaller  opes. 

Involucre,  (Involucrum)  a  species  of  calyx,  remote  from  the 
flower,  and  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  Bractese :  the 
involucre  is  composed  6f  many  small  leaves  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  general  umbel;  in  umbelliferous  plants  the 
involucre  accompanying  the  partial  umbels,  is  called  Invo*- 
lacella. 

Involute,  {tntolutiim)  applied  to  leaves,  when  the  margins  are 
rolled  inward s  upon  each  other. 

Involving,  (Invohens)  applied  to  the  position  of  leaves  in  sleep, 
t\f. during  the  night  season;  and  implies  that  the  leaves 
approach  each  other  by  their  summits  only,  forming  an 
'arch  or  holk>w  underneath. 

iRRBOUIiAR^CoROLLA.  Th^  term  irregular  is  used  in  opposition  to 
regular,  and  implies  that  the  general  figure  is  not  uniform. 


*  Smith's  Introd.  p.  205. 


•       % 
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as  in  the  rose,  pink,  &c-  btit  that  the  petals  are  of  uoeqnal 

size  and  shape,  as  in  the  violet,  &c. 
Jagged,  vide  Erose. 
Jagobd-pointed,  {Pramarmm)  applied  to  leaves  extremely  blunt, 

and  with  many  irregular  notches. 
Jointed,  vide  Articulated. 
Keel,  (Carina)  the  term  keel  is  applied  to  two  of  the  pet^s  in 

papilionaceous  flowers;  the  keel  is  composed  of  two  petals, 

separate  or  united,  and  encloses  the  internal  organs  of  fruc- 
tification. 
Keeled,  (Carinatum)  applied  to  leaves  when   the  back  is  very 

prominent  longitudinally. 
Kidney-shaped,  {Reniforme)  applied  to  leaves  of  a  broad  roundish 

form,  hollowed  out  at  the  base:    example,  the  Asanim 

Europaeum.  . 
Knotty,  (Nodosa)  roots  are  so  called,  when  forming  knots,  united 

by  a  filament  or  thread. 
Knobbed,  vide  Tubbrous. 
Labiate,  inr  Lippbd.  (Labiatus)  calyxes  are  so  called  when  the 

segments  or  divisions  resemble  the  form  of  lips. 
Laciniated,  (Ladnidtum)  applied  to  leaves  cut  into  numerous 

irregular  portions. 
Ljevis,  vide  Smooth; 
Lanatus,  otde  Woolly. 
Lanceolate,  (Lapceolatum)  applied  to  leaves  of  a  narrow  oblong 

form,  gradually  tapering  towards  each  end.  . 
Lateral,  (Lateralis)  applied  to  peduncles  when  situated  on  the 

side  of  the  stem  or  branch  ;  and  to  stipules  when  placed 

on  each  side  of  the  petiole. 
Lax,  (Debilis)  applied  to  stems  which  are  not  stifi^,  but  pliable  and 

easily  bent. 
Leathery,    (Coriaceum)  leaves  are  so  palled  which  are  thick, 

tough,  and  somewhat  of  a  rigid  consistence. 
Leaf.  (Folium)  Leaves  are   organs  destined   to  perform  various 

functions;  as  imbibing  and  exhaling  air,  light,  moisture;  and 

carbonic  acid  gas,  which  they  decompose  ;  the  carbon  is 

added  to  the  sap,  (and  affords  nourishment  to  the  plant), 

and  they  exhale  the  oxygen :  leaves  in  the  dark  give   out 

carbon  and  absorb  oxygen.* 


*  To  enter  into  the  fonctions  of  Tegetables  would  be  foreign  to  our  work,  we  mast 
therefore  refer  our  readers  for  information  on  this  interesting  sabjeot,  U^  those  works 
that  trpat  particularlj  on  Physiological  Botany.    Ed, 
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LBOUMB9  (Legunten)  a  seed  vessel  peduliar  to  flowers  of  the  pea 
kind,  fonned  of  two  oUong  valves  having  no  dissepiment 
or  longitudinal  partition;  the  seeds  are  attached  to  one  of 
its  maigins  only. 

Liber,  vkk  £ark. 

LiGULATE,  (lAgulaiwt)  applied  to  the  radial  florets  of  compound 
flowers,  when  shaped  like  a  strap  or  ribbon* 

Limb,  (Ldmhis)  the  outer  spreading  portion  of  a  monopetaloas 
flower. 

Linbar,  {Lineare)  narrow  leaves  are  so.  called  when  they  are  of  an 
equal  breadth  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  two  edges 
hmng  straight  and  equi-distaat  from  each  other. 

Lingvlatvm,  vide  Tongue-shaped. 

LoBED,  (Lobaium)  leaves  are  so  called  when  the  margins  of  the 
segments  are  rounded ;  according  to  the  number  of  lobes 
the  leaf  is  termed  Bilobnm,  Trilobum^  &c. 

LuNATUM,  vitb  Crescbnt-shapbd. 

Ltrate,  or  Ltrr-shapbd,  {L^raium)  applied  to  leaves  divided 
transversely  into  several  segments,  the  segments  gradually 
increasing  in  size  as  they  approach  the  extremity  of  the 
lea£ 

Many-flowbrrd,  {Muit\fbMrus)  applied  to  peduncles^  t«  e.  stalks 
beasiag  many  flowers. 

M&DviAA,  mde  Vim. 

M£i|BRAKO08,  {Mtmkranaenmi)  applied  to  leaves  of  an  extremely 
thin  and  pliable  texture ;  also  to  stems  of  a  delicate  sub- 
staaee,  composed  of  several  thin  membranes  laid  one  over 
the  other. 

Milk,  (Lac)  a  vegetable  secretion  .^iflier  white  or  yellow,  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  animal  mUk,  and  composed  of  a  watery  fluid 
in  cattlnaation  with  an  oil  or  resin. 

MoNOGOTTLBDONOVS,  ( Mouocotgledones)  applied  to  a  tribe  of 
plants,  whose  embryos  possess  one  cotyledon  or  seed-lobe. 

MoN<Eciou8,  {ManiBcia)  applied  to  a  tribd  of  plants  having  the 
staniens  and  pistils  situated  in  separate  flowers,  but  both 
flowers  f;fowiag  on  the  same  individual  plant. 

MoNOPBTALOiTS,  (Monopetalus)  flowers  are  so  called  when  con- 
sisting only  of  one  coloured  leaf  or  petal. 

HoNOPHTLLOUS,  {Mouophifttus)  applied  to  calyxes  consisting  of 
not  more  than  one  leaf.  ' 

MucRONATUMt  vide  CvsriDATB. 
voui.'  h 
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Naked,  {Nudus)  appfied  to  flowers  having  no  calyxes ;  also  to 
stems  withoutleaves;  and  to  leaves  when  perfectly  smooth, 
and  destitute  of  all  kinds  of  hairmess. 

Nectary.  {Nectarium)  The  nectary  may  be  defined,  that  part  of  a 
flower  which  secretes  and  contains  the  honey,  (an  almost 
tmiversal  fluid  in  flowers)  and  is  either  a  part  of  the  eoroHa, 
or  an  organ  distinct  from  it  and  vaiionsly  formed,  (as  the 
nectaries  of  the  monkshood,  black  hellebore,  &c.);  or  a 
tubular  elongation  of  the  calyx,  or  or  a  petal,  as  in  the 

'  Delphinium  tribe  6f  plants ;  or  an  assemblage  of  glands, 

&c.    In  monopetalous  flowers,  the  honey  is  contained  in 
the  tube  which  probably  secretes  it.* 

Nervosum,  vide  Ribbed.  * 

!NlCKBD,  vt&  Emarginate. 

Notched,  vide  Crenate.  ^      . 

NuDUs,  vide  Naked. 

Nut,  {Nux)  a  hard  shell  enclosing  a  kernel,  which  when  enclosed  in 
a  pulpy  covering  forms  the  pericarp  named  drnpe,  already 
described. 

Oblique,  or  Twisted,  (Ohltquutii)  applied  to  the  position  of 
leaves,  and  implies  that  one  part  of  the  leaf  is  horizontal 
and  the  other  vertical. 

Oblong,  (Oblongum)  applied  to  leaves  several  fiines  longer  than 
broad ;  an  oblong  leaf  is  not  precisely  of  one  form,  but 
varies  in  lengthy  breadth,  &c.  -The  t^rm^ oblong  is  chiefly 
used  to'  discriminate  a  leaf  whose  fbi*m  d6es  not  accu- 
rately come  under  the  denominations,  ovivi,  linear,  round, 
&c. 

r 

Obovate,  (Obovatum)  applied  t6  leaves  having  the  form  of  an  egg 
cnt  lengthwise,  with  the  broader  end  uppermost  and  form- 
ing the  extremity  of  the  leaf. 

Ovate,  or  £gg-shap£D,  (^Ovntum)  applied  to  leaves  having  the 
form  of  an  egg,  with  the  broad  end  forming  tbe  Jiiase  and 
the  pointed  the  extremity  of  the  leaf ;  applied  also  to  seeds 
shaped  like  an  egg. 

ObTUSUM,  M'rfeBLUNT. 

OvAX,  vide  Elliptical. 


*  The  secretion  of  honey  is  not  exclosiyeljr  confined  to  the  flower :  in  f ome  of  the 
liliaoeoos  tribe  of  plants  it  exudes  from  the  flower-stalk,  and  in  the  pauion  flower  it 
is  secreted  by  glands  situated  in  the  pedoncle. 
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OppoSitb^  (dippMiiumy  applied  to  the  potition  of  leaves  placed 
exactly  opposite  each  other  on  the  stem ;  ako  to  braacfaes 
growing  in'  pairs ^  and  to  peduncles  placed  opposite  to 
.    a  leaf. 

Orbicular,  or  Circular,  (Orbickiaimn)  leaves  a>»  so  called 
when  their  length  and  breadth  are  equal,  and  their  form 
nearly  ciroukir.  • 

Palmate  (Pslm^tum)  applied  tO' leaves  which  are  divided,  half  or 
rather  more  than  half  way.dpwn  the  middle,  into  several 
nearly  equal  segments,  having. a  space  between  each. 

Panduriforme,  vide  Fiddle-shaped. 

Panicle/  (Panieula)  a  species  of  infloresceni^,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  scattered  on  peduncles,  variously  subdivided 
without  any  order,  and  more  or  less^  close.  When  the 
stalks  are  at  some  distance  it  is  called  Diffusa,  a  lax  or 
spreading  panicle ;  when  still  more  spreading,  a  divaricated 
panicle ;  and  when  the  flower  stalks  are  more  togethe)r,  it 
has  the  appellation  of  a  close  or  dense  panicle. 

Papilionaceous,  (Papilionaeea)  applied  to  the  form  of  a  polype- 
talons  corolla  of  an  irregular  spreading  form,  somewhat 
resembling  a  butterfly  and  composed  of  four  petals,  distin- 
guished by  appropriate  names;  the  two  side  petals,  wii^s, 
(Alse) ;  the  large  one  at  the  back,  banner  or  standard, 
(Vexillum) ;  and  the  lower  one,  the  keel,  (Carina) — ^the  last 
'  contains  and  jMrotects  the  internal  organs. 

Papillose,  {PapiUosus)  implied  to  stems  covered  with  soft  tuber- 
cles; also  to  lea^ves  covered  with  fleshy  points. or  dots. 

Pappus,  or  Seed-down,  (Pappus)  the  feathery,  bristly,  or  chaffy 
appendage  that  crowns  many  seeds  which  have  no  pericar- 
pium,  as  in  th^  dandelion. 

Partition,  {Dissepimentum)  the  part  which  divides  a  capsule  into 
many  separate  cells  is  so  called. 

Pectinate,  {PecHnatum)  applied  to  a  pinnatifid  leaf^  whose  seg- 
ments are  extremely  narrow,  resembling  the  teeth  of  a 
comb.  •  . » 

Pbuate,  {Pedatutn)  aj^lied  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  temate  leaf,  its 
lateral  leaflet  being  compounded  in  the  forepart:  example, 
black  hellebore. 

Pedicel,  {PeiUcellua)  a  partial  flower  stalk,  or  a  subdivision  of  the 
general  one,^each  subdivision  being  denominated  a  pediceL 

Peduncle,  {Pedunculus)  the  stalk  that  >)>ears  the  flower  and  fru^/ 
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Pbluclb^  (Pdlkula)  a  membraDOus  or  murilagipmis  coverings 
closely  adhering  to  the  outsUle  of  some  seeds,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal their  proper  surface  and  colour ;  pellides  are  often 
downy,  and  when  of  a  mucihgmoas  substance*  nojt  percep- 
tible  till  the  seed  is  moistened*  » 

Pbltate,  (P§ltaium)  applied  to  leaves  when  the  footstalk  is  inserted 
in  the  middleof  the  leaf :  eiample»thf  common  nakturtiam. 

Perfect  Fi.owbr»  (F/m  fmfHtm)  applied  to  flowers  having  both 
stamens  and  pistils.  ' 

Perfoliate,  {Perfoliatum)  leaves  are  so  called  when  the  iBtems 
mn  through  them. 

Perianth,  (PertmlAitim)  ^e  calyx  is  so  caUed  when  i^  Is  conti- 
guous to  and  makes  a  part  of  the  flower. 

Pericarp,  {Pmcurfimm)  the  seed  vessel;  this  ia  of  a  p«lpy» 
woody,  or  leathery  teiline^  and  epcloeas  the  seeds,  but  is 
wanting  in  many  plants ;  there  aife  Icn  dffeient  kinda  of 
pericarps,  vis.  Drupe,  Pome,  Besyy»  Follicle,  Silique»  SiK- 
cle.  Legume,  Capsule,  Nut,  and  Strobile. 

Personate,  (Perios«ttw)  applied  to  a  monopetalous  flower  of  aa 
irregular  form,  the  border  of  the  corolla  resembling  the 
mouth  with  the  lips  closed. 

Petal,  (Petolum)  the  leaf  of  the  corolla.  In  some  flowers  a  single 
petal  forms  the  whole  corolla,  as  in  the  Atropa  Bella- 
donna, in  which  case  it  is  termed  a  monopetalous  corolla  ; 
when  composed  of  many  petals,  as  in  the  rose,  &c.  poly, 
petalous. 

Petiole,  {Peiiohu)  the  stalk  connecting  the  leaf  with  the  stem  or 
branch. 

PiLosus,  fittde  Hairy. 

Pilus,  9%de  Hair. 

PiNNATiFiD,  (Ptana^i/Erftim)  applied  to  a  species  of  simple  leaf,  cut 
transversely  into  several  deep,  oblong,  parallel  segments, 
not  extending  to  the  midrib ;  applied  also  to  involucres, 
divided  transversely  by  oblong  segments. 

Pinnate,  {Pinnatuni)  applied  to  a  species  of  compound  leaf,  com- 
posed of  many  leaflets^  placed  on  eaqli  side  of  the  petiole, 
and  alternate,  opposite,  decurrent,  &c. 

Pistil,  (Pt«^t7/tim)  an  organ  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
and  forming  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit,  A  perfect  pistil  is 
composed  of  three  parts,  the  gf  rmen,  or  seed  vessel  in  the 
infant  state ;  the  9tyUp  and  the  stigma* 
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Flaited,  {fUeaium)  applied  to  leaves  when  the  disk  of  a  leaf 
lies  in  folds,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  fan:  example,  the 
mallow. 

PiTTif B|  (P/iiimi£s)  applied  to  the  ascending  part  of  the  corculum, 
formed  of  the  infant  stem  and  leaves. 

Pod,  {Silifua)  a  long  dry  seed  vessel  of  two  valves,  separated  by  a 
linear  receptacle,  on  whose  edges  the  seeds  are  ranged 
alternately. 

PoiKTKD,  {AcumituUum)  applied  to  leaves  ending  in  an  awl-shaped 
.  or  taper  point. 

Pollen,  tide  Dust. 

Pouch,  {Silicula)  a  pod  of  a  short  or  rounded  fonn. 

Prj»corsum,  vide  Jaogbd-pointbd. 

Pkickle,  tide  Aculbvs.  . , 

Procumbent,  {Proeianhen$)  applied  to  stems  lying  or  falling  on 
the  ground  through  weakness. 

Proliferous^  (JProliftr)  applied  to  the  shooting  out  of  new 
branches,  from  the  extremities  of  former  ones. 

Prostrate,  (Proiiratwi)  a  stem  is  so  called  when  it  trails  or  runs 
horizontally  over  the  ground. 

Pubescent,  (PubeBcem)  when  applied  to  the  stems  or  leaves  of 
plants  impfies4hat  they  are  clothed  with  hairs  or  down. 

Punctatum,  vtife  Dotted. 

QuiNATE,  (Qutna^iMi)  compound  leaves  are  so  called  when  com- 
posed of  five  leaflets. 

Raceme,  {Racemus)  consists  of  numerous  flowers,  rather  distant, 
each  on  its  own  proper  Stalk,  and  all  connected  together 
by  one  common  peduncle. 

Radical  Leaves,  (Folia  Radicaiia)  are  such  as  spring  from  the 
root :  example,  the  dandelion. 

Rat,  {Radius)  in  compound  flowers  consists  of  all  the  florets  com- 
posing the  margin. 

Ramose,  {Rameus)  applied  to  flowers  growing  on  the  branches;  to 
peduncles  proceeding  from  a  branch ;  and  also  to  leaves 
growing  on  branches  when  they  differ  from  those  on  the 
stems. 
Receptacle,  (Reeeptaculum)  the  basis  or  point,  upon  which 
all  the  parts  of  the  fructification  rest ;  the  receptacle 
has  not  always  any  particular  figure  to  distinguish  it,  ex- 
cept in  compound  flowers,  when  the  surface,  which  is 
either  convex^  concave,  conical,  scaly,  cellular,  hairy,  or 
VOL.  I.  t 
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naked,  forms  the  disthigobliiDg  cfaamoter  of  tbe  gentrs  or 
family. 

Reclined,  {RecUnaia)  applied  to  leaves  when  ike  point  is  lower 
than  the  base ;  also  to  stems  when  cu^yed  towards  die 
ground. 

Rectvs,  vide  Straight. 

ftBCVRVEB,  (Recurifa  vel  ReJUxu)  applied  to  leaves  carved  back- 
wards. 

Regular  Corolla.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  aoroUa  when-  the 
general  figure  is  uniform,  as  in  the  pink,  rose,  &c. 

RENIFOBME,  tide  KiDNET-SHAPED. 
RePANBUM,  vide  WAVY. 

Repens,  vide  Creeping. 

Resupinate,   or  Reversed,    {RempinuUmin)  applied  to  leaves 

when  the  upper  surfece  is  tamed  dowitwards. 
Retuse,  {Retuium)  leaves  are  so  called  when  ending  in  a  broad, 

shallow  notch  or  sinus. 
Revo  lute,  {RevoUitum)  apj^ied  to  leaves  wben  the  ihargins  are 

rolled  backwards  towards  the  linder  iarface. 
Rhombeum,  vide  Diamond-shaped. 
RtBBBDf  (Coitatutnvd  ffervo9um)  applied  to  leaves  when  the  Berv(!s 

or  ribs  extend  in  simple  lines  from  the  base  to  the  point.* 
RiBLESs,  {Enerve)  applied  to  leaves  without  ribs  or  nerves. 
RiNGBNT,  {Ringems)  applied  to  a  monopetilous  corolla,  the  border 

of  which  is  usually  divided  into  two  lips,  which  gape  like  the 

mouth  of  an  animaU 
RosACEnus,  or  Rosb-likb,   {Romced)  applied  to  poljpetalous 

corollas,  consisting  of  four  or  more  petals  spreading  like  a 

rose :  example,  the  poppy. 
Rostrum,  vide  Beak. 
RoTATA,  vide  Whebl-jshapbd. 

Roundish,  (^Suhrotundum)  applied  to  leaves  approaching  to  a  cir- 
cular form,  bat  not  so  round  as  Ihe  orbicular  kaf. 
Rugged,  or  Wrinkled,  (jRag-omin)  leaves  are  so  eidied  when  the 

surface  rises  into  little  inequalities  above  the  veins. 
Runcinate,  or  LiOK-TooTHED,  (JZancffin^Mfji)  leaves  are  so 

called  when  cut  into  several  transverse  acute  segmeifts, 

pointing  towards  the  base  of  the  leaf:    example,   the 

dandelion. 


*  The  larger  vessels  are  oidled  nerves  6i  ^$\   tM,  Hie  imialler  veins,  without 
regard  to  the  form  thej  take**— JSdL 
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fibLeiTTATVM,  ifiie  ARRaw-SHABED. 

Salvbr-shapbd,  (H^pocrateriformui)  applied, to  a  mopopetaloas 

cex^Ua,  the  lirab  of  which  heing  placed 'onu. tube  spreads 

out  horizontally. 
SARtiiBNTOSS>  or  Trailing,  {Sarmmto$um)  stems  ajee. so  called 

that  are  thrown  out  from  the  roots  for  the, purpose  of 

increase,  which  are  barren  of  flowers^  and  cr»^p.ialf)(f9g, 

putting  forth  roots  from  various  points ;  when  hfiSy^  thay 

are  called  Stolo,  Siieker,  or  Scion. 
Scabrous,  {Scflber)  applied  to  stems  that  are  rougkfcom  any  littfe 

inequalities  or  tubercles. 
6cAiiT,  {$^iuamo8a)  roots  are  so  called  that  arc>>4>a¥eced  with:i|qale9* 
ScAKDBNS,  vtefe  Climbing. 
ScAPB,  {Scopus)  an  herbaceous  |9te|lk  spiiagiog  £ppm  -tlie  root  and 

bearing  the  flower  and  fruit*  but  not  th^  laaircni ;  ya<  soape  is 

either  single  flowered,  as  in  the  Leontpdon 'X'a];^acum,  See. 

ot  man  J  flow^ed,  as  in  the  cowslip;  it  .is.«lsp  either 

Silkked,  aisin  the  dandelion;  or  scaly^  as.in ^h^  Tussilago 

Far&ra,  Sec. 
Scar,  vide  Eye.  .: 

Scattbrbd,  (Sparsa)  applied  to  leaves,  placied  tn^gldairlj  ap^  Ae 

steins;   ako  to  pedundts  diiqiiisrsed  iixegalarly  on  the 

plant. 
Sbed  Vessel,  vide  Pericarp. 
Sbmictlindrical,  (Semicylindraeeum)  applied  lo  leaves /flat  on 

<tae  side  and  convex  on  the  other*  

Seminal  Lraybs.  (i^o/ta  Seminalia)  the  Sfsit  leaves  of^  plant, 

serving  ihe  offiee  of  Cotyledons. 
SfeM^ERVIRBNS,  tide  Evbrorj^bn.  . 
Serrated,  (Serratum)  applied  to  leaves,  the  ^in^ins  of  which 

resemble  a  saw,  the  teeth  poiQti||g.te;H«rds  the  cailffmtg^'Of 

the  leaf;  wheH  the  teeth  ate  veiy  fiae,  |(he  tena  S(Ui;«daMm 

IS  used, 
tefiustLE,  {Semlis)  appHed  ^o  flowers  ia^en  i^kqed  directly  on  the 

branch  orlton;  idso  to  leaves,  wb^  tbey  j^w  directly 

from  the  stem,  branch,  or  rooti  without  any  footstalk. 
Sharp;  vide  Acutb. 
Sheathing,  or  Vaginant,  {Vaginane)  applied  to  leaves  when 

Ibe  baste  forms  a  i^lindtioal  tube,  which  ktvests.the  stem 

or  o&er  leaveii^:  Example,  grasses. 
Siuci^iiA,  tttdr  Pouch. 
SiiiB^u^,  vide  Polo. 
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Simple,  {Simplex)  as  applied  to  leaTes  is  used  in '  opposition  to 
compound,  which  denotes  a  leaf  composed  of  more  than 
one  leaflet,  whereas  the  simple  leaf  consists  of  a  single  Itmt, 
either  lobed  or  undiyided, 

SiKUATEO,  (SiHuatum)  leaves  are  so  called,  when  the  margins  are 

cut  into  wide  rounded  openings ;  as  the  oak,  &o« 
'SoiXD,\SoUdut)  stems  are  so  called  that  have  no  cavity. 

80LlTABT|(Solt<«rtiM)  applied  to  peduncles  when  there  is  only  one 

on  a  plant,  or  when  they  stand  singly  in  the  same  place. 
'SPABIX»  an  elongated  receptacle:  example,  the  Arum  Maculatum. 

SpAB3A»  vide  Scattered. 

SPATRB,  or  ShbaTH,  {Spaiha)  a  calyx  which  forms  a  kind  of  hood 
or  sheath,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  flower, 
and  bursts  longitudinally. 

SpaTVLATB,  {Spaiulatum)  applied  to  leaves  of  a  roundish  figure  on 
the  upper  part,  tapering  and  linear  at  the  base. 

SFtKB,  (Spied)  a  species  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the  flowers  stand 
sessile  along  a  common  peduncle,  and  are  either  placed 
alternately  and  crowded  together,  or  in  separate  groups. 

Spica,  vide  Spike. 

Spicula,  vide  Spikelet. 

Spikblbt,  {SpicuU)  is  formed  of  many  small  florets,  ranged  on  a 
little  stalk  in  one  ca^x  t  this  term  is  applied  exclusively 
to  grasses. 

Spina,  vide  Thorn. 

Spinous,  (Sptnosttm)  applied  to  leaves,  the  margins  of  which  are 
beset  with  thorns. 

StamBN,  {Stamen)  a  constituent  part  of  a  flower,  situated  within 
the  corolla,  and  generally  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  fila- 
ments and  the  lEinther. 

Standard,  vide  Banner. 

Stigma,  {Stigma)  biA  essential  part  of  the  pistillum,  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  style  oi:  germen;  the  stigma  is  variously 
formed,  being  either  a  fine  point,  a  round  head,  or  lobed  ; 
generaUy  downy,  often  hollow  and  gaping,  and  always 
more  or  less  moist. 

Stipe,  {Stipes)  the  stem  6t  a  frond;  also  applied  to  the  fungus 
tribe. 

Stipule,  {Stipula)  a  membranous  leafy  appendage,  placed  at  that 
part  of  the  stem  whence  the  leaf  or  footstalk  arises.  Sti- 
pules vary  in  number,  being  solitary  or  in  pairs ;  in  situa- 
tion, being  either  external  witli  regard  to  the  leaf  or  foot- 
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stalk,  or  intenH^U  tb^  tnternai  stipiilei  sottietinel  embrace 

'thc>steiD8  ia  an  abdivtded  tube ;  in  foroi»  linear  at  the  base 

but  gradually  tiipering  towards  a  point,  or  s^p^d  like  a 

crescent ;  iti  attachment,  connfeeted  directly  with  the  stem^ 

or  with  the  petal ;  in  direction,  erect,  or  variomly  reflected. 
STRAi«HT,  (Rectui)  applied  to  steins  that  are  perfectly  straight  L  e. 

without  ahy  bend« 
Striated,  {Striatus)  applied  to  stems  marked  with  fine  parallel  ^ 

lines. 
Smooth,    (Gf/a^er)  af>plied  to  st(ems  h  opposed  to  M  kinds  of 

hairiness  or  pubescence. 
Stbm,  (CauUs)  that  part  ^  a  plant  which  elevates  from  the  root 

the  flowers  and  leaves,  and  comprehends  the  trunlt  mid 

branches  of  all  t^s  and  shrubs. 
Strobilb,  (Strobiius)  a  seed  vessel  composed  of  ligneous  scales, 

which  enclose  the  seeds :  a  strobile  is  a  catkkk,  hardened 

and  enlai^ed  into  a  seed  vessel. 
Sttlb,  {Stifht^y  that  part  ef  the  pistilium  which  eltv^tes  the  sttgmt 

above  the  germen.     The  style  is  soAietimes  wanting,  and  is 

not  absolutely  essential. 
SuBGLOBULAR,  is  iised  to  exprcss  a,fonn  nut  perfi&ctly  globular  or 

spherical. 
'Submerged,  (^Demer'sum  vtl  Submemm)  applied  to  leaves  plunged 

or  grov^ng  imder  water,  and  never  riaiiq^  to  the  surface*     ^ 
SuBOVATE,  this  term  is  used  to  express  a  form  not  perfectly  ovate. 
Shbrotundum,  vide  Roundish. 
SuBSESSiLE,  applied  to  leaves  having  very  short  footstalks. 

SUBULATUM,  vide  AWL-SHAPED. 

69iieATB  &r  FuRROWtD,  {S^katum)  applied  to  stains  marked  with 

broad  deep  lines ;  also  to  leaves  marked  with  broad  deep 

parallel  lines. 
Sword-shap^d,  i^Ennforunt)  applied  to  two-edged  leaves,  slightly 

convex  on  both   surfaces,  and   gradually  tapering  to  a 

point  from  tlie  base  to  the  apex. 
Tail,  {Cmtiu)  an  elongate^- appendage  to  many  seeds,  formed  of 

the  permanent  style :  this  appendage  is  generally  feathery. 
Tendril,  {Cirrus)  an  appendage  to  many  plants  of  a  spiral  form ; 

its  use  is  to  clasp  and  wind  round  other  bodies^  by  which 

means  weak  and  climbing  stems  support  themselves,  and 

rise  to  a  great  height. 
Terminal,  (Termtna/t«)  when  applied  to  a  peduncle  implies  that  it 
VOL.  I.  k 
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terminates  the  stem ;  is  applied  also  to  flowers  and  umbels 
proceeding  from  the  extremity  of  the  stem  or  branches* 

Terna  Folia,  leaves  growing  three  together. 

Ternate,  (Ternatum)  applied  to  compound  leaves^  consisting  of 
three  leaflets. 

Thorn,  (Spina)  a  sharp  projection  proceeding  from  the  wood.** 

Three-edged,  (Trigonum)  applied  to  leaves  having  three  sides, 
and  three  angles. 

Three-nerved,  or  Ribbed,  (Trinerve)  leaves  are^o  called  when 
they  have  three  ribs,  all  distinct  from  the  base,  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  margin. 

Three-sided,  {Triqueter)  applied  to  stems  baving  three  flat  sides* 

Thyrsus,  vide  Bunch. 

TpNGUE-SHAPED,  {Lingulatum)  applied  to  leaves  of  an  oblong, 
blunt,  thick  form,  generally  of  a  cartilaginous  substance  at 
the  edges. 

Toothed,  vide  Dentate. 

Triangular,  (Triangulare)  applied  to  leaves  having  three  sides, 
and  to  stems  having  three  edges. 

Trigonum,  vide  Three-edged. 

TEILOBUM,  Vt€{£  LOBKD,  &C. 

Trinerve,  vitffi  Three-nerved.  / 

Triply-ribbed,  {TripUnerve)  applied  to  leaves ^ben  a  pair  of 

large  ribs  branch  ofi^  from  the  main  rib  just  above  the 

base. 
Triqueter,  vide  Three-sided. 
Trowel-shaped,  vide  Deltoid. 
Truncatum,  vide  Abrupt. 
Tuberous,  (Tuberosa)  roots  are  so  called  wfees  solid  and  of  a  round 

form,  from  such  small  fibrous  roots  often  shoot  out,  both 

from  beneath  and  laterally :  example  the  potatoe. 
Tube,  (Tubus)  the  round  hollow  part  of  a  monopetalous  flower  is  so 

called. 
Tubular,  (Tubulosi)  applied  to  the  florets  of  a  compound  flower, 

when  they  form  a  cylindrical  tube,  and  are  five-cleft. 
Tubulosum,  vide  Hollow. 
Tuft,  vide  Capitate. 


*  ll  is  observed  bj  lannmnB,  that  maoj  plants  in  their  wild  state  have  thorns,  which 
shj  pultivation  disappear :  example  the  pear.    Bd^ 
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Tunic,  «iA  Aril. 

Twining,  (^Volubilis)  stems  are  so  called  that  by  their  own  spiral 
form  twine  round  other  plants.  . 

Two-BDGBD,  (Anceps)  applied  to  stems  having  two  angles,  predges ; 
applied  also  to  leaves  of  the  sword -shaped  form* 

UMBEt,  (Umbelia)  this  te^m  is  applied  to  a  peculiar  form  of  inflores* 
cence  :  an  umbel  consists  of  several  flower  stalks  or  rays, 
nearly  equal  in  length,  which  spread  from  one  common  cen-^' 
tre,  and  the  summits  of  which  form  a  regular  surface,  either 
level,  convex,  or  globular,  more  rarely  concave.  When 
each  stalk  or  ray  is  single  flowered,  it  is  called  a  simple 
umbel }  but  when  each  ray  or  stalk  terminate?  in  another 
set  of  rays,  it  is  called'  a  compound  umbel,  and  these 
smaller  umbels  are  called  Umhdlatu^,  or  partial  umbek: 
the  carrot,  parsley,  hemlock^  &c.  are  examples  of  the  com- 
pound umbel. 

Unarmed,  (Inerme)  applied  to  the  margins  of  (eayesi  devoid  of 
spines  or  thorns. 

Unbitlated,  {Undulatum)  applied  to  leaves  when  the  margias:  arci 
waved  obtusely  up  and  down. 

Unequal,  {Ineequale)  applied  to  leaves, when  the  two  halves  arc( 
of  unequal  size.  ..j 

United,  apiittad  ta  flowers  implies  the  9am«  as  perfect.  Vide 
Perfect. 

Utriculus,  this  term  is  applied  to  a  species  of  capsule  .rescimblinj; 
a  small  bladder,  which,  varied  in  thickness,  never  opens  by 
valves,  and  falls  with  the  seed  ;  this  species  of  pericarpium 
seldom  contains  more  than  one  seed  ;  it  is  more  frequeotly 
called  the  external  coat  of  the  seed,  rather  than  a  capsule. 

VAGINANT,  vide  SHEATHINGi. 

Variegated,  (Variegaium)  this  term  i»  applied  to  leaves  wheii 
marked  with  white  or  yello>v  i^pota  or  lines  of  yarious 
forms.* 

Veinless,  {Avenium)  applied  to  leaves  without  nerves  or  veins.  , 

Vkint,  (Fenosum)  applied  to  leaves  when  the  vessels  which  nou^ 
rish  the  leaf  are  more  or  less, prominent,  brauched,  iind 
subdivided,  forming  a  network  on  one  or  both  surfaces. 

Verrucosus,  vide  Warty: 


*  This  variety  in  the  colour  of  leaves  is  supposed  bj  some  botanists  to  be  a 
disease.    Ed, 
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Verticillata,  vide  Whorled. 

VekticilluS)  Hit  WriDltL. 

Vbxillum,  vide  Banner. 

Mihhbdnip  ^'  SuAQ/^Y^  (Villoims)  applied  to  %teai&  coYoed    with 

rather  l^og  Mft  bairs. 
Viscifb^  (Vimdus)  applied  to  sitnuk  covered  ^itk  a  claniiiiiy  juice. 
VoiftifBiLis^  vide  TwiKiN«» 
¥oiiyA>  {F^ha)  a  species  of  calyx.    This  term  ii  k))plied    to    a 

wembTanouB  wrapper    or  covering  of  tke  fimgue   tribe, 

wfaich  conceals  their  patta  of  fractiticatioo  ;  in  'due   time 

it  lMrst8^  and  forma  a  ring  upon  the  stalk. 
WaRtt,  {Vertueasui)  applied  to  the  surface  tfi  steixk^,  beset  with 

hard  taberdes  or  warts. 
WAVY,  (Ripandnm)  applied  to  the  margial^  of  leaves,  when  bor- 
dered aHemattly  with  nnmerbus  nlinnte  segmenli  of  circles 

and  angles. 
WeDob^hapss,  {CmnH/^Me)  applied  to  leaves  that  are  broad  at 

the  summit,  gradually  tapering  down  to  the  base. 
W«EB«i^S8APiit>^  (iKaMn)  applied  to  cofoHiis  of  the  saWer-sbaped 

form,  but  having  scanreely  any  tube. 
W9to9tL,  (Vertidthid)  a  species  of  inflorescenee,  in  which    the 

flowers  surround  the  stem,  in  the  form  6f  a  ring ;  this  term 

is  also  applied  whftn  the  flowers  ate  not  inserted  equally 

on  all  sides,  but  on  two  opposite  ones  oaly» 
Whorlsik,  {Fmikiiiaia)  apphed  to  leaves  growing  ia    a   circle 

roamd  Hie  tfteift.     This  term  has  l^o  Ir^ference   to    the 

precise  numbef  of  leaves. 
ytiami  (Jtln)  a  membraoous  appeadage  to  sone  seeds,  serving  to 

waft  tl»m  ak)dg  tfl  th«  air  ^  applied  also  to  die  two  side 

petals  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla. 
WikGai>);  (JihiuM)  a|^od  to  stems,  Hvkeb  the  abgles  are  exfeended 
:     .  '      into  loaiy  b^ders ;  also  to  petioles  bavidg  a  leafy  border 

on  each  side. 
WrapfbR)  eltfif  VotvA. 
Wrin&lsb,  tfidi  Ru^^C^BHw 

V'OKlAD,  »Md  CoKJ«rOATX. 
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BoTANYy  from  the  Greek  Bordwi  (a  branch  of  which  is  to 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  work),  in  the  more  extensiye 
signiBcation  of  the  term,  is  that  science  which  treats  of  the 
elements,  the  immediate  principles,  the  internal  and  external 
structure,  the  functions,  the  organs,  and  the  similitudes  and 
dissimilitudes  of  the  multitude  of  beings  which  constitute  the 
vegetable  kingdom :  in  its  more  limited  sense,  it  is  that  science 
which  teaches  us  to  compare,  to  describe,  and  to  name  plants  ; 
and  to  class  them  according  to  the  mutual  affinities  which  are 
indicated  by  their  external  characters.  Sir  James  Smith 
divides  Botany  into  three  branches — 1st.  the  physiology  of 
plants — ^2dly.  the  systematical  arrangement  and  denqminatiou 
of  Uieir  several  kinds,  and  3dly.  their  economical  or  medical 
properties.  Medical  Botany  is  the  application  of  the  science 
to  the  purposes  of  medicine,  or  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
botanieal  description  and  chemical  analysis  of  those  plants 
which  have  been  found* to  possess  medical  properties,  and 
which  are  now  used  in  the  healing  art.  From  this  definition 
of  the  term,  it  is  obvious  that  a  knowledge  of  yegetable 
diemistry  is  indispensable  to  the  student,  who  would  wish  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  important 
science ;  but  as  chemistry  in  all  its  branches,  forms  a  neces- 
sary and  distinct  part  of  a  medical  education,  we  shall  in  the 
present  work  confine  ourselves,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
Descriptive  Botany,  and  the  sensible  properties  and  action  on 
the  human  frame  of  those  plants,  which  are  now  generally 
received  in  the  Pharraacopceias  of  the  Colleges ;  premising, 
at  the  same  time,  that,  when  treating  of  plants,  whose  chemical 
analysis  it  may  be  important  to  give,  we  shall  use  the  terms  of 
that  science  with  a  presumption  that  the  student  is  already  - 
acquainted  with  them. 

If  we  confine  the  term  Medical  Botany  to  the  mere  descrip* 
tion  of  a  planti  with  a  detail  of  its  properties  and  action^  on 
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the  living  system,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  sciences ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,,  when  we  consider 
that  before  the  mineral  world  was  explored,  and  its  hidden 
stores,  by  the  aid  of  chemistry,  made  subservient  to  medical 
purposes  and  the  other  uses  of  man,  the  vegetable  productions 
were  the  only  medicines  known.  Covered  as  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  with  the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature,  it  was 
natural  for  its  inhabitants, -in  the  first  instance,  to  resort  to 
such  a  ready  source,  without  seeking  in  its  bowels  the  means 
of  preserving  or  restoring  health ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  virtues  of  many  of  our  most  active  medicinal  plants, 
were  known  to  the  common  people  of  these  countries  long 
before  those  plants  obtained  a  place  in  the  Materia  Mediea  of 
the  Colleges  :  of  these  we  may  mention  Digitalis,  Colchicuro^ 
&c. 

In  the  East  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  beneficial  or  noxious  qualities  of  different  vegetable 
productions  :  the  Chaldeans  communicated  their  knowledge  to 
the  Egyptians,  and  these  to  the  Greeks.  In  Greece,  we  are 
told  that  iEsculapius  attempted,  by  means  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  to  cure  various  diseases ;  his  prescriptions 
were  hung  up  in  the  temples,  and  finally,  he  was  himself  defied 
as  the  god  of  medicine,  and  temples  erected  to  his  honor.  Hip- 
pocrates, (styled  the  father  of  medicine^)  added  to  the  observa- 
tions of  iEsculapius,  and  in  his  works  he  makes  mention  of  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  medicinal  plants,  few,  if  any,  of  which 
are  now  known  to  us  by  the  descriptions  he  has  left.  From 
the  time  of  Hippocrates,  the  science  of  Medical  Botany  seems 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  number  of  succeeding  phi- 
losophers, but  by  all  of  them  fable  was  blended  with  truth,  and 
miraculous  powers,  suited  to  the  superstition  of  the  times,  were 
ascribed  to  various  herbs.  Thus  Pythagoras,  the  Samian,  the 
first  who  is  known  to  have  written  any  treatise  on  Botany, 
absurdly  affirmed  that  the  Scilla  Maratima,  when  preserved 
in  vinegar,  had  the  power  of  extending  human  Existence ;  be 
also  declared  the  virtues  of  Anise  against  the  bite  of  scorpions ; 
and  eulogized  the  powers  of  Brassica,  Sinapis,  &c.  But  it  is 
to  Aristotle  we  are  indebted  for  first  treating  of  Botany  as 
^  philosophical  science,  and  his  labours  were  ably  followed  up 
by  his  disciple  Theophrastus,  who  flourished  about  350  years 
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B.  C*  In  his  '^  Historia  Plantarum/'  he  described  all  the 
plants  ivhich  were  known  in  his  day,  but  without  pursuing  any 
order  in  the  arrangement,  and  often  applying  the  same  name 
to  plants  extremely  different.  The  physiology  of  plants, 
appears  to  have  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  this 
philosopher;  the  physiology  of  trees  was  tolerably  well  un- 
derstood by  him,  and  he  distinguished  between  the  structure 
of  the  trunks  of  palms  and  other  trees,  or  in  modern  terms, 
between  Monocotyledones  and  Dicotyledones.  He  discovered 
that  nutrition  was  conveyed  to  plants  by  the  leaves,  but  he 
attributed  this  power  alike  to  both  surfaces :  the  sexes  of 
plants  he  likewise  seemed  to  have  some  confused  notion  of. 

Of  the  Roman  Botanists,  the  first  author  whose  writings 
are  still  considered  of  value,  is  Dioscorides,  who  lived  under 
Nero,  but  his  descriptions  are  very  imperfect,  and  in  many 
instances,  he  only  gives  the  names  of  the  plants.  His  cata- 
logue however,  of  the  plants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  was  the 
most  complete  which  had  been  compiled  at  that  time.  To 
Dioscorides  succeeded  Pliny  and  Galen  ;  the  latter  of  whom, 
confined  himself  exclusively  to  Medical  Botany.  It  would  be 
equally  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  botanical 
pretenders  who  existed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  although,  after 
the  revival  of  learning,  several  eminent  names  stand  recorded 
in  the  history  of  botanical  science,>and  from  whose  labours 
and  researches,  writers  of  a  later  period  have  derived  con* 
siderable  assistance,  there  are  few  of  them  whose  works  would 
DOW  be  of  any  value  to  the  mere  student.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
sufficient  to.  mention  the  names  of  Bock,  Clusius,  and  Caesal- 
pinus,  whose  writings  when  they  can  be  procured,  are  among 
the  most  valuable  in  the  science ;  John  Bauhin  and  his  brother, 
natives  of  Lyons,  whose  labours  were  truly  herculean ;  Boer- 
haave  and  Tournefort. 

But  whatever  fame  these  later  writers  might  have  hoped  to 
gain,  was  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  gigantic  genius  of  the  great 
LinnaBus,  who,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  rescued 
the  material  world  from  a  second  chaos,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for,  if  he  did  not  actually  establish,  that  beautiful  system 
of  scientific  classification  in  which  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms  are  now  arranged.  Before  his  time,  it  might 
be  truly  said  that,  natural  history,  as  a  science,  was  without 
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form,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  £ace  of  it.  But  as  the 
system  of  Toarnefort,  which  appeared  aboiUt  the  end.  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  considered  at  the  time  extremely 
beautiful,  and  was  adopted  in  France,  with  the  greatest  enthu* 
Siasm,  where  he  probably  has  still  some  disciples,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  it.        • 

The  first  division  of  Tournefort  was  into  herbs  and  trees, 
and  these  were  again  subdivided  into  those  with  a  corolla,  and 
those  without.  The  trees  with  a.  corolla  were  divided  into 
monopetalous  and  polypetalous,  and  those,  regular  or  irregular. 
Herbs  with  a  corolla  had  that  part  either  compound,  as  in  the 
thistle,  dandelion,  &c.  or  simple  ;  these  last  were  again  sub- 
divided into  monopetalous  and  polypetalous,  and  both  sub« 
divisions  into  regular  or  irregular.  By  the  final  sections  or 
classes  of  this  system,  herbs  with  a  simple,  monopetalous, 
regular  corolla,  were  either  bell-shaped,  or  funnel-shaped; 
those  with  irregular  corollas  were,  either  anomalous,  or 
labiate.  Herbs  with  a  simple,  polypetalous,  regular  corolla, 
were  cruciform,  rosaceous,  umbellate,  pink«like,  or  libiaceoua ; 
those  with  an  irregular  one,  papilionaceous,  or  anomalous. 
The  further  subdivisioos  of  his  classes  were  founded  on  the 
fruit. 

It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  admit  that  the  foregoing 
system  had  much  of  ingenuity  in  it,  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  it  could  never  provide  for  all  the  forms  of  ooroUa  which 
the  vegetable  kingdom  might  present,  and  it  soon  gave  way 
before  the  more  comprehensive  sexual  system  of  the  great 
Linnaeus.  This  philosopher  having  proved  that  the  stamens 
and  pistil  of  a  plant  were  the  organs  the.  most  essential  to  its 
being,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  them  subservient  to  a 
general  system  of  classification,  by  reference  to  tlieir  nunfeer, 
situation,  and  proportion.  Having  decided  upon  this,  he  dis- 
tinguished the  vegetable-  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom  into 
genera,  species^  and  vamft€».  By  species  is  to  be  under- 
stood those  plants  supposed  (o  ^be  established  at  the  creation, 
and  which  have  ever  since  continued  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  founded  on  the  presumption  that  neither  has  any  spe- 
cies been  altogether  lost,  nor  any  new  one  permanently  esta- 
blished. A  genus  includes  one  or  more  species,  possesnng 
sufficient  resemblance  in  their  nature  and  formation  as  to 
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constitate  a  family  or  kind  r  thus,  for  ezamplei  the  ▼arioiis 
species  of  roses  constitate  .a  ivell  known  genus,  at  once  dis^ 
tinguishable  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  By  varieties  is 
of  coarse  understood  any  deviation  in  a  particular  species  from 
those  external  characters  vrtiich  mark  the  other  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  many  f$imiliar  examples  of  which  vrill  occur 
in  the  course  of  this  work.  According  to  Linnieus,  a  plant 
consists  of  a  root,  trank»  leaves,  props,  fructffication,  inflores" 
oence,  and  habit.  1.  The  root  consists  of  two  parts;  the 
caudex  or  stump,  which  may  be  either  solid  as  in  trees,  bul" 
bous,  as  in  the  lily,  or  tuberous,  as  the  carrot,  potatoe,  &&; 
the  radicula,  which  is  the  fibrous  part  of  the  root,  by  which  it 
receives  nourishment  from  the  ground.  2.  The  trunk  is  the 
part  which  rises  immediately  from  the  caudex,  and  produces 
the  leaves,  flowers,  aad  fruit ;  it  is  either  herbaceous,  shrubby, 
or  arborescent.  3.  The  leaves  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pound, and  are  distinguished  by  their  situation,  insertion,  &xi. 
4.  The  props  are  those  external  parts  which  strengthen,  sup* 
port,  or  defend  the  plant,  as  the  tendrils  of  some,  and  the 
thorns  of  others.  5.  The  fructification  or  mode  of  fruit 
bearing,  consists  of  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamina,  pistillum,  peri« 
carpium,  semina,  and  receptadulum.  6.  The  inflorescence,  or 
mode  by  which  flowers  are  joined  to  their  several  peduncles.  7. 
The  habit  or  external  appearance,  applied  to  the  agreement  of 
plants  of  the  same  genus,  or  natural  order.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  hybernacnlum,  or  winter  lodgement,  which  is  the  part 
of  a  plant  that  defends  the  embryo,  or  future  shoot,  from  injury 
during  the  winter,  and  is  either  a  bulb,  as  in  the  liily,  tulip, 
&c.,  or  a  bud,  which  is  the  embryo  of  the  plant,  seated  on  the 
stem  of  tlie  branches.  In  generial  there  are  three  sorts  of  buds  ; 
that  containing  the  flower  only,  as  in  poplar,  ash,  &c.  where 
the  leaf'-bud  and  flot?er-bud  are  distinct ;  that  containing  the 
leaves,  only,  as  in  birch ;  and  that  containing  both  flowers  and 
leaves,  as  in  the  generality  of  plants.  The  generic  characters 
of  LinnsBUS  are  taken  exclusively  from  the  seven  parts  of 
fructification,  viz.  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamen,  pistillum,  peri- 
earpium^  sensina,  and  receptaculum. 

These- several  parta  we  shall  briefly  describe:  1.  The 
calyx,  or  cup,  is.  the  termination  of  the  outer  bark  of  a  plant. 
Its  chief  .  use  is  to  enclose,  support,  and  protect  the  other 
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pwts  of^fimctificatiQn  ;  when  present  it  is  seated  on  the  recep- 
tacle, and  is  distinguished  by  its  figure,  by  the  number,  divi- 
sion, and  shape  of  its  leaves  or  segments,  and  is  variously 
named,  according  to  the  circumstances  with  \^hich  it  is  at* 
tended,  as  perianthium,  iuvolucrum,  amentum,  &c.,  these  terms 
are  hereafter  explained. 

2.  The  corolla  is  the  termination  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
plants,  and  accompanies  the  fructification  in  the  form  of  leaves* 
variously  coloured,  under  the  general  name  of  the  flower  of 
the  plant :  it  is  generally  seated  oA  the  receptacle,  sometimes 
oh  the  calyx.  The  leaves  of  the  corolla  are  called  petals,  by 
the  number,  division  and  shape  of  which  it  is  distinguished. 
The  nectarium  is  usually  an  appendage  to  the  petals  of  the 
corolla. 

3.  The  stamina,  or  male  parts  of  tlie  flower,  .proceed 
from  the  wopd  of  the  plant;  each  stamen  consists  of  t^o 
parts,  the  filament  and  anthera ;  the  filament  is  the  thread- 
shaped  part  which  serves  as  a  foot-stalk  to  elevate  the  anthera; 
which  last  is  the  top  of  the  filament,  and  contains  the  impreg- 
nating pollen.    The  anthera  is  distinguished  by  its  shape,  &c. 

4.  The  pistillum,  or  female  part  of  the  flower,  proceeding 
from  the  pith  of  the  plant,  is  that  erect  column  which  is  gene- 
rally placed  in  the  centre  of  the  flower ;  surrounded  by  the 
stamina ;  it  consists  of  three  parts :  the  germen,  style,  and 
stigma.  The  germen  is  the  base  of  the  pistillum,  after  some 
time  it  becomes  a  seed  vessel,  when  it  takes  the  name  of 
pericarpium  ;  the  style  elevates  the  stigma  from  the  germen,  to 
receive  the  influence  of  the  stamina,  and  to  convey  it  down  to 
the  germen  as  through  a  tube,  the  stigma  is  .generally  placed 
like  a  head  on  the  summit  of  the  style,  and  covered  with  mois- 
ture to  retain  the  pollen  of  the  anthera. 

5.  The  pericarpium,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  germen  grown 
to  maturity;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  ultimate  process  of 
fructification,  and  assumes  a  variety  of  forms,  distinguished 
by  as  many  names,  as  siliqua,  a  pod  ;  barra,  a  berry ;  pomum, 
an  apple,  &c. 

6.  Semina,  the  seeds,  are  the  essence  of  the  fruit  of  every 
vegetable,  and  consist  of  five  parts,  viz.  1 .  corculum,  the  heart, 
is  the  essence  of  the  seed,  and  principle  of  the  future  plant ; 
and  this  again  is  divided  into  the  plumula,  or  part  which 
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shoots  up  into  the  stem,  and  the  rostellum  whieh  formg  the 
root.  2.  The  cotyledons  are  the  thick  side-lobes  of  the  seed, 
and  may  be  distinctly  seen  by  soaking  a  bean  in  \¥ater  ;  these 
afterwards  come  up  as  the  seed-leases  of  the  plant.  3,  The 
hilum,  or  black  spot  on  a  bean,  is  the  external  mark  ivhere  it 
was  fastened  within  the  pericarpium.  4.  The  arillus  or  exter-^ 
nal  coat  which  falls  off  spontaneously.  5.  The  corona  of  a 
seed  are  the  feathers,  hairs,  down,  &c.  which  are  found  ad« 
heriog  to  the  top  of  many  seeds,  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing 
them,  as  in  scabiosa,  Valeriana,  tussilago,  &c. 

7.  The  receptaculum  is  the  base  which  receives,  supports, 
and  connects  the  other  Qarts  of  fructification,  and  has  various 
designations  according  to  circumstances. 

The  flowers  of  plants,  which  aire  made  the  sole  foundation 
of  the  Linnasan  system  of  Botany,  are  distinguished  in  respect 
of  sex  into  male,  female,  hermaphrodite^  and  neuter.  Male 
flowers  are  such  as  have  only  the  stamina,  as  in  the  classes 
Monoecia,  Dioecia,  and  Polygamia.  Female  flowers  are  such 
as  have  only  the  pistilla,  as  in  the  same  classes.  Hermaphro- 
dite flowers  have  both  the  stamina  and  pistilla  in  the  same 
flowers,  which  is  the  most  general  mode  of  inflorence,  and 
these  are  again  distinguished  into  male  hermaphrodites  where 
the  female  is  ineffectual,  and  female  hermaphrodites  where  the> 
male  is  ineffectual.  Neuter  flowers  are  such  as  have  neither 
stamina  nor  pistilla  perfect. 

The  classes  are  twenty-four  in  number,  the  first  eleven  of 
which  are  characterized  solely  by  the  number  of  stamina,  viz. 

1.  MoNAMDRIA.  Stamen    1.         As  Amomam,  Carcama,  &c.  this  is  a  verj  small 

class,  and  onljr  contains  two  orders. 

2.  DiANDRlA.    Stamina    2.        This  is  a  most  namerons  class,  and  contains  the 

Olea,  Rosmarinns,  &c.  in  the  1st  order,  Monogynia ; 
the  3d  order  is  the  Piper. 

3.  Triandria. 3,         Contains  3  orders,  in  the  1st  of  which  we  find  the 

Valeriana :  the  2d  order  consists  of  the  true  grasses  ; 
no  poisenous  plant  is  foand  among  themi  except  the 
Loliam  Temalentnm. 

4.  Tetrandria.     — -    4.        This  is  also  a  yerj  namerons  and  varioas  class, 

bat  contains  few^  if  any,  medicinal  plants. 

d>    Pertandria.     -— —    6.        This  is  one  of  the  most  important  classes  of  the 

whole  system ;  it  consists  of  6  orders ;  the  1st  of 
which  contains  many  genera,  as,  Borago,  ConVolvulos* 
Solannm,  Datnr^,  Hyosoyamas,  Atropa,  Niootiana,&c., 
and  includes  many  active  medicinal  plants.  In  the  2d 
order  of  the  class  (Digynia)  we  find  the  Gentiana,  and 
all  the  nmbeUiferoQs  plants,  as  Cioata,  Anthemum, 
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6.     HbXANDRTA.  Stamina  0. 


7,    Heptandria. 
6.    octanpia. 
9.    Enneandbia. 


7. 
8. 
0. 


10.    Decandria. 


10. 


11.    Dodbcandria.  12  to  19. 

Id.    Icosandria.  20  or  more, 
iiuerted  ioto  the  Calyx. 


13.  PoLYANDRlA.  Stamina 
namerous,  inserted  in- 
to the  receptacle. 


14.    DiDYNAMiA.   Stamina  4. 
two  long  and  two  short. 


Camm  tribea,  &o.  and  it  may  )ie  well  here,  to  remark, 
that  the  nmbelliiere  wbioh  grow  upon  dry  grounds 
are,  for  the  most  part,  aromatio  and  oordial,  wfaile 
the  aquatic  speciea  are  among  the  most  deadly 
poisons. 

This  class  comprehends  6  orders^  in  tiie  first  of 
which  are  included  the  Liliaceous  plants  ^  it  «ontaiiis 
bat  few  medicinal  plants. 

A  wtrj  small  class  ;  its  1st  order  contains  the  two 
species  of  ^sculus. 

The  Tropceolum^  or  garden  nasturtium,  will  illus- 
trate the  Monogynia  order  of  this  class. 

This  is  an  important  class  to  the  Medical  B6- 
tanist ',  its  1st  order,  including  the  Lauras  Cinnamo- 
mnm,  Sassafras,  and  Gamphora ;  its  2nd  order  fans 
only  the  Rheum,  or  rhubarb. 

This  class  is  likewise  desenring  of  attention,  in- 
cluding in  its  diflWrent  orders,  of  which  there  arefive* 
Cassia,  Rttta»  Saxifraga,  and  the  tribe  Dianthus. 

In  this  class  we  find  the  AsanuUf  the  common  house- 
leek  will  also  illustrate  it* 

The  1st  order  of  this  class  consists  of  trees  bearing 
for  the  most  part  stone  fruits^,  surrounded  by  a  pulp, 
as  the  plum,  peach,  cherry,  &c.;  in  the  2d  order 
we  find  the  apple,  pear,  &c.  and  in  the  Srd  order 
the  Genus  Rosse.  In  this  class,  the  stamens  grow 
out  of  the  sides  of  the  calyx,  as  in  the  strawfaierry» 
and  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  sueh  a  mode  of  in- 
sertion bdicates  the  fruit  to  be  wholesome ;  we  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  a  single  exception  to  this  rn]e» 
so  that  the  traTcUer  w|io  ini^t  meet  with  an  unknown 
fruit,  need  not  scruple  to  eat  it  if  he  find  the  sta- 
mens thus  inserted.  On  the  other  hand,  many  other 
parts  of  such  plants  or  trees,  as  the  leayes,  fcemels» 
&c.  are  often  highly  noxious,  from  their  containing 
that  peculiar  acid,  known  by  the  name  of  Pmssic 
Acid,  of  which  we  shall  hate  occasion  to  speak  here- 
after. The  kernels  of  the  stone-fruits  contain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  Prwssic  Add.  We  may  fur- 
ther obsenre,  that  this  character  of  the  insertion 
of  the  stamina  into  the  calyx  holds  good  in  other 
elasftes  as  well  as  in  the  class  Icosandria ;  thus  in  the 
Genus  Ribes,  including  the  currant  and  gooieberry» 
which  belong  to  the  class  Pentandria,  (from  their 
flowers  haring  only  6  stamina,)  the  stamens  grow  out 
of  the  calyx,  and  these  fruits  are  wiell  known  to  be 
extremely  wholesome,  while  many  of  the  berries  of 
the  same  class,  but  whose  stamens  have  not  a  like 
insertion,  are  often  very  deleterious. 

The  plants  of  this  class  are  yery  diftinot  in  nature 
as  well  as  character^  from  the  preceding  class.  Of 
medicinal  or  deleterious  plants,  it  includes  the  Papa- 
▼er,  the  Aoonitnm,  the  Anemone,  Ranunculus,  and 
Helleboras. 

This  class  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  4th 
class,  (Tetrandria,)  which  has  also  4  stamina.  The 
flowers  of  this  class  are  generally  labiate,  corolla, 
monopetalons.  It  is  divided  into  two  orders.  Gym* 
nospermia,  with  4  naked  seeds  in  the  bottom  of  die 
calyx,  and  Angiospermia,  the  seeds  nomerous  and 
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contained  in  a  seed  vessel ;  and  here  again  we  have 
natural  characters  distinguishing  between  noxions 
and  innoxious  plants.  In  the  Ist  order  with  the 
naked  seeds ,  the  plants  are  mostly  aromatic  and 
wholesome,  including  Mentha,  Lavendnla,  &o.  In 
the  2d  order,  where  the  seeds  are  enclosed  in  a  seed- 
*  vessel  we  hare  the  Digitalis  and  other  poisonous 

plants. 

1$.    T€TRADYNAMlA.5famtiui6.       This  class  is  likewise  easily  distinguishable  fr/)m 
four  long  and  two  short,     the  6th  class,  Hexandria.     The  flowers  of  this  class 

are  all   crnoiform,  and  consist  of  4  petals.     It  is 

divided  into  two  orders,  Silicnlosa,  with  short  round 

pods,  and  Siliquosa,  with  long  pods.     In  this  last 

I  order  of  the  class,  we  have  the  different  species  of 

Brassica,  or  cabbag^e,  Sinapis,  &^. 

16.    MoNADtLPHlA.     Stamina        There  are  eight  orders  in  this  class,  distinguished 

by  the  number  of  their  stamens.     The  Malva  and 
Althaea  are  illustrations  of  this  class. 


MoNADfiLPHIA.  Stamina 
more  or  less  numerous 
united  by  their  fila- 
ments into  one  tube. 


17.  DlAD^LPHlA.'  Stamina 
united  into  two  parcels 
at  the  base. 


18.  POLYADELPHIA.  Stamina 
united  into  more  than 
two  parcels. 

19*  Syngenesia.  Anthers 
united  into  a  tube;  the 
flowers  compound. 


20.  Gynandbia.         Stamina 

united  with,  or  grow- 
ing out  of  the  pistil, 
and  either  proceeding 
from  the  geunen  or  the 
style. 

21.  MoNCECiA.  Stamina 

and  Pistils,  in  separate 
VOL.   I. 


This  is  a  very  distinct  class,  consisting  of  papilio- 
naceous flowers.  The  orders  are  distinguished  as  in 
the  preceding  class.  The  Astragalus  Tragacantha 
belongs  to  this  class.  More  familiar  specimens  of  it 
will  be  fpund  in  the  garden  peft,  bean,  and  other 
leguminous  f\ajaH, 

The  orders  of  this  olass  ha^e  not  been  very  well 
defined  by  Linnaeus!.  The  class  contains  the  citms 
tribe  of  fruits. 

This  class  consists  of  5  orders.  1st — Polygamia 
iBqualis,  wh^re  each  floret  is  perfect,  being  fur- 
nished with  stamens  and  pistils,  and  capable  ~of 
bringing  its  seed  to  maturity.  The  Leootodon  will 
illustrate  this  orier  of  the  clajus.  3d — Pqlygamia 
Snperflna.  The  florets  of  the  disk  perfect,  those  of 
the  margin  having  pistils  only,  but  both  perfeotiag 
their  seed.  The  Artemisia  is  an  example  of  this 
order,  but  a  better  one  will  be  furnished  in  the  An- 
themis  Nobilis  of  the  fields.  Bd — Polygamia  Frns- 
tanea.  Florets  of  the  disk  perfect  or  united,  those 
Qf  tbo-margin  neuter,  or  destitute  of  pistils  as  well  as 
of  stamens.  This  order  is  by  no  means  well  defined, 
and  might  with  great  propriety  be  abolished.  4th — 
Polygamia  Necessaria.  Florets  of  the  disk  fur- 
nished with  stamens  only,  those  of, the  radius  only 
with  pistils,  and  both  being  necessary  for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  seed.  The  Calendula,  or  garden 
marygold,  is  a  familiar  specimen  of  this  order. 
5th — Polygamia  Segregata.  Several  flowers,  either 
simple  or  compound,  with  united  tubular  anthers,  and 
with  a  partial  calyx,  all  included  in  one  common  or 
general  calyx.  The  globe  thistle  illustrates  this 
order. 

The  orders  of  this  class  are  taken  from  the  number 
'Of  the  pistils,  but  botaniifts  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
admission  of  some  of  them  into  the  class.  The 
Aristolochia  belongs  to  the  class  Gyni^ndria. 


The  orders  in  tills  class  depend. upon  the  circum- 
stances of  their  male  flowers,  and  are '9  or  10  in  nam- 
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flowers,  bat  growing  ber,  viz^Motiandria,  Diandrift,  TriaDdria,Tetrandrift, 
on  the  same  individual  (which  order  includestthe  different  species  of  birch, 
plant.  and  maj  be  illastrated  bj  the  alder  tree),  Pentaodria, 

Hexandria,  Poljandria  (this  order  includes  the 
QaercQs,  or  oak),  Monadelpbia  (in  this  order  we 
find  the  nnmerons  species,  Finos,  the  Croton  Tigliam, 
Croton  Aromaticam,  the  bark  of  which  is  the  Elateria 
and  Cascarilla  of  commerce,  the'Ricinus,  and  several 
other  yaluable  trees).  ^ 

22.  DlcECf  A.  Stamina        The  orders  of  this  class  are  formed  like  the  pre- 

and  Pistils  in  separate  ceding,  from  the  male  flowers.  In  the  order  Pen- 
flowers,  and  sitaated  tandria,  we  find  the  Humalns,  and  in  Monadelpbia, 
on  two  separate  plants,     the  Janiperus. 

23.  PoLYOAMlA.         Stamma    This  class  only  contains  S  orders,  and  in  the  opinion 

and    Pistils,  separate     of  many  eminent  botanists,  the  class  itself  might  well 
in  some  flowers, united     be  omitted, 
in  others,  either  on  the 
same  plant,  or  on  two 
or  three  distinct  ones. 

24.  Cryptogamea.     Stamina        In  this  class  there  are  5  orders  easily  distinguish. 

and  Pistils,  either  not  able,  viz.  1st — Filices,'  or  ferns.  2d— Mnsci,  or 
well  ascertained,  or  mosses.  3d — Hepaticae,  or  liverworts.  4th — Algac, 
not  to  be  numbered  or  flags ;  this  last  order  comprehends  the  Various 
with  any  certainty.  Lichens,  of  which  the  L.  Islandicas  is  a  familiar 

illustration,  as  also  the  numerous  species  of  sea 
weeds.     6 — Fungi,  or  mushrooms. 

To  these  twenty-four  classes  Lionasus  added  an  appendix, 
for  the  tribe  Paimse,  vrhich  at  that  time  was  but  little  understood. 

Of  the  Linn£an  Orders. 

We  have  so  fully  illustrated  these  in  our  description  of  the 
classes,  that  little  more  remains  to  be  said  about  them  :  in  the 
first  thirteen  classes  the  orders  are  founded  on  the  number  of 
the  styles  of  the  pistils,  or  where  the  styles  are  wanting,  on 
the  number  of  the  stigmas.  They  are  accordingly  named, 
Monogynia,  1  style ;  Dygynia,  2  ;  Trigynia,  3  ;  Tetragynia, 
4 ;  Pentagynia,  5  ;  Hexagynia,  6 ;  (this  order  is  very  rarely 
found)  Heptagynia,  7,  also  very  rare ;  Octagynia,  8,  which 
scarcely  occurs ;  Ennestgynia,  0,  also  extremely  rare  ;  Deea- 
gynia,  10  ;  Dodecagynia,  about  IQ  ;  Polygynia,  styles  numer- 
ous. The  orders  Gymnospermia  and  Angi'ospermia  ar^  re- 
ferable to  the  14{h  class,  as  we  hav^  already  shewn,  depending 
on  the  situation  of  the,  seeds,  Siliculosa  and  Siliquosa  belong 
to  the  15th  class,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the 
pods.  The  orders,  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  classes  are 
founded  on  the  numbers  of  the  stamens,  and  are  accordingly 
named  Monandria,  Diandria,  &c«  In  the  19th  class  we 
have  Polygamia  ^qualis,  P.  Superflua,  P,  Frustranea,  P. 
Necessaria,  and  P.  Segregata,  which  have  been  already  ex- 
plained, as  have  the  orders  in  the  other  five  classes. 
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The  foregoing  is  what  is  termed  the  artificial  system  of  Lin- 
naeus ;  to  this  it  has  been  objected  that  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  this  artificial  arrangement,  it  is  con- 
tJDualiy  necessary  to  leave  the  organs  upon  which  it  depends 
out  of  consideration  in  determining  the  locality  of  plants ;  but 
it  is  much  easier  to  cavil  at  a  system,  than  to  invent  a  better ; 
Linnaeus  himself  was  aware  of  the  difficulties  attending  an 
artificial  arrangement,  and  he  therefore  studied  with  the  great- 
est assiduity  the  natural  affinities  of  plants,  for  the  formation 
of  a  natural  classification,  depending  on  these  ajffinitiesj  resem- 
blances, or  other  external  characters  or  habits  of  the  vegetable 
world.  On  these  principles  Linnasus  divides  vegetables  into 
fifty-eight  natural  classes  or  orders  as  follows : 


1.  Palma,     These   are  perennial,    and 

mosllj  trees  or  shrabs,  as  the 
phrenix,  £(c. 

2.  P'tperittt,     Pepperti;    mostly  herba- 

ceons  and  perennial,  as  the 
arum,  &c. 

3.  Calanutria,     Reeds. 

4.  Oramna,    -Grasses. 

5.  Tripetaloidetp^  have  no  very  striking 

character,  but  are.  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  grasses,  as  the 
bntomas,  &c. 

6.  Ensata,     Sword-like  plants,    as  the 

saffron,  iris,  &c. 

7.  Orchidea,    The  orchis  tribe 

8.  Sciiiminea,  are  all  natives  of  warm 

climates,  as  the  amomam,  or 
ginger  ;  the  mnsa,  or  plantain, 
&c. 

9.  SpathacetBf  are  distingnished  from  the 

liliaceoas  plants,  to"  which 
they  are  nearly  allied,  by  the 
spathra,  out  of  which  their 
flowers  are  protruded,  as  the 
allium,  amaryllis,  &c. 

10.  CoronarkB,  are  herbaceous,  perennial, 
and  from  one  inch  to  Qfteen 
feet  high.  The  roots  are 
•  either  bulbous,  fibrous,  or 
ebmposed  of  small  fleshy 
knobs,  jointed  at  the  top. 
The  hyacinths  and  lilies  be- 
long to  this  order. 

!!•  Sitrmentatea,  have  climbing  stems 
and  branches,  ^  which  they 
attach  themselves  ^  to  other 
bodies  for  support. 

12>  HoUraeea,  contains  trees,  shrubs  and 
herbs,  annual  and  perennial ; 
chiefly  for  domestic  purposes, 
as  the  beety  rhubarb,  &c. 


13.  Succulenta,    Consists  of  flat,  fleshy, 

and  juicy  plants,  most  of 
them  evergreens. 

14.  Gruinahs,     Cranelike,  consists  of  a 

geranium,  and  a  few  other 
plants  allied  to  it  in  habit 

15.  Inundata,  aquatic  plants  ;  low,  her- 

baceous, and  mostly  perennial, 
as  hippuris,  elatine,  &c. 

16.  CalyciflortB,  have  the  stamina  inserted 

into  the  caly^c,  and  are  all 
of  the  shrub  or  tree  kind. 

17.  Calycanthenue,  have  the  corolla  and 

stamina  inserted  into  the 
calyx,  as  the  epilobium,  lyth- 
rura,  &c. 

18  Bicomes*  Plants  whose  antherae  have 
the  appearance  of  two  horns. 
Of  these  are  the  heaths. 

19.  UesperidetBy  are  of  the  shrub  and  tree 
kind,  and  mostly  evergreen, 
as  the  myrtle,  clove  tree,  &c. 

20  Rotaceas,  Plants  with  one  wheel- 
shaped  petal  withoirt  a  tube, 
as  the  phlox,  cistus,  hyperi- 
cnm,  &c. 

21.  Preciig,   from    preoins,      early,    the 

primrose  and  some  other  early 
flowering  plants  which  agree 
with  it  in  habit. 

22.  Catyophyllea.     The  pink,  carnation, 

and  plants  of  that  description. 

23.  Trihilata,     Plants  with  three  seeds, 

marked  with  an  external  cica- 
trix where  they  are  fastened 
within  to  the  fruit,  as  the 
acer,  &o.  " 

24.  Corydaies,    have     iA-eguIar    flowers 

somewhat  resembling  a  hel- 
met, as  the  balsam,  fomaiia, 
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25.  Puiamineas,  shelled,  a  few  genera  of 

plants  allied  in  habit,  whose 
frnit  is  coy,ered  wilh  a  hard 
woody  shell,  as  the  caper 
shrub. 

26.  MultisUiquoB,  Plants  which  have  more 

deed  yessels  than  one,  as  the 
colambines  and  delphinoms^ 
2T.  Rhceadete.  The  poppy,  and  a  few  genera 
resembling  it  in  habit  and 
structure :  when  cut  they  emit 
a  milky  juice  which  is  white 
in  poppy,  and  yellow  in  the 
others. 

28.  LuridtB,  An  order  of  plants  whose  pale 

appearance  indicates  their 
noxioDS  quality  :  such  are  the 
atropa,  datura,  &o. 

29.  Campanaeetf,      have      bell     shaped 

flowers,  as    the  convolvulus. 

80.  ContorttB,  plants  which  have  a  single 
petal,  twisted  to  one  side,  as 
the  asclepias :  the  plants 
being  cut,  emit  a  juice  of  a 
milky  or  greenish  white  which 
is  deemed  poisonous. 

81  VeprecukCf  plants  resembling  the 
daphne,  but  which  do  not 
constitute  a  true  natural  class. 

32.  PtqiiUouacedt,  Plants  that  have  papi- 
lionaceous flowers,  as  the  gar- 
den pea. 
,33.  Lomentacea,  (from  lomentum,  a  colour 
iise*d  by  painters,)  this  order 
furnishes  beaatiful  tints,  as 
the  sophora,  &c. 

34.  Cvturhitacea,  (from  cncnrbita,  a 
gourd,)  Plants  which  resem- 
ble the  gourd,  as  (he  cucum- 
ber, melon,  &c. 

85.  SenticoscBt  (from  senti8,abriar,)  con- 
sist of  the  rose,  bramble,  and 
other  plants  resembling  them 
in  structure. 

36.  Poinace€B,   Plants  which  have  a  pulpy 

esoulent  frnit  of  the  apple, 
berry,  or  cherry  kind. 

37.  ColumnifertBf  plants    whose   stamina 

and  pi&tel  have  the  appearance 
of  a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  such  are  the  althaea, 
-  camellia,  &c. 

38.  Tricocca,  Plants  with  a  single  three- 
'  cornered     capsule,      having 

three  cells,  each  containing  a 
single  seed,  as  box,  phyl- 
lauthus,  &c. 

39.  SiliquostB,    Plants  which  have  a  pod 

for  their  seed  vessel,  as  the 
cabbage,  mustard,  &c. 

40.  Persunata,  (from  ])ersona,  a  mask). 

Plants  whose  flowers  are  fur- 
nished with  aa  irregular  ga- 


ping petal,  resembling  flie 
snout  of  an  animal,  as  tbe 
snapdragon. 

41.  Asperifolite,     Rough-leaved     plants, 

as  borage,  bogloss,  &c. 

42.  Verticillata,  consistts  of    h^rbaceou* 

plants,  having  four  naked 
seeds,  and  the  flowers  dis- 
posed in  whorls  round  the 
stalk,  as  lavender  and  hyssop. 

43.  Dumosa,  (from  dumus,)  a  bush,  are 

all  of  the  tree  or  shrub  kind» 
rising  from  six  to  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high,  an  the  elder, 
buckthorn,  &c. 

44.  Sepiariay  (from  sepes,  a  hedge.)  Ash, 

privet^  lilac  and  such  like 
plants,  fit  from  theur  size  and 
other  circumstances  for  hed- 
ges. 

45.  UmheUata,    Plants,    whose    flowers 

grow  in  umbels,  with  five 
petals,  and  two  naked  seeds 
joined  at  top  and  separated 
« below,  such  are  parsley,  carar 
way,  fennel,  &c. 

46.  Hederacue,  herbaceous  and  shrubby 

plants,  having  creeping  bran- 
ches which  attach  themselves 
by  roots  and  tendrils  to  other 
bodies,  as  the  ivy,  and  vine. 

47.  SteUaia,  (from  stella,  a  star.)  Plants 

with  two  naked  seeds,  and 
leaves  disposed  round  the  stem 
io  form  <)f  a  star,  as  spigelia. 

4d.  Aggregata.  Plants  which  have  aggre- 
gate flowers,  each  floret  hav- 
ing a  proper  and  ,  common 
calyx,  as  dipsaons,  scabius, 
&c. 

49.  CompoaUiB,  Plants  with  compound 
flowers,  as  carduus,  xeran* 
tbemum,  &c. 

60.  Amentacete.  Plaats  bearing  catkins,  as 
the  tribe  salix. 

51.  Couifera,       Plants     whose     female 

flowers,  placed  at  a  distance 
from  the  male,  either  on  the 
same  or  distipct  roots>  are 
formed  into  a  cone.  I^uch 
are  the  fir,  pine,  cyprns,  &c. 

52.  Coadunala.     So    termed    from     the 

general  appearance  of  the  seed 
vessels  which  are  numerous, 
and  being  slightly '  attached 
below,  jform  altogether  a 
single  fruit  in  the  shape  of  a 
sphere  or  cone,  as  the  mag- 
nolia, tulif)  tree,  &c. 
53*  Scabrida.  Plants  with  rough  leaves, 
:  and  nearly  allied  to  the  order 

il  asperifoliae,  only  the  roughness 

of  the  former  is  much  greater. 
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The  hemp  and  %  tree  are  ex-  frait  on  the  back  of  the  leaf. 

amples  of  this  order.  56.  Musci.  Mosses. 

54  Miscellanea t  consist  of  sach  genera  as  57.  Alga^  flags,  consist  of  marine  plants 

are  not  connected  together  bj  whose  root -leaf  and  stem  are 

very  nameroas  relations.  all  one. 

55.  F'dket,  ferns,  bear  their  flower  and  58.  Fungi,     The  inosbroom  tribe. 

Sach  are  the  natural  orders  of  Li unsus,  and  it  now  remains 
for  us  to  give  some  explai^atioTi  of  the  System  of  Jussieu,  as  it 
is  at  present  used  by  inany  botanists^  in  preference  to  that  of 
Linnaeus.  This  system  is  said  to  have  originated  in  France, 
with  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  about  the  year  1758,  but  since  that 
time  it  has  undergone  many  modifications.  The  mode  of 
arrasgement  and  analysis  are  tliese  :  the  vegetable  kingdom  19 
divided  into  three  portions,'  according  to  the  structure  of  the 
embryo  and  of  vegetation,  viz. 

i,  DfcoTYLEDONBs  vfhich  are  formed  with  two  cotyledohes, 
and  whose  vegetation  is  produced  by  the  gradual  superposition 
of  internal  layers  beneath  the  bark;  these  constitute  the 
greatest  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  deemed  to  be 
in  a  more  perfect  state  of  developement  than  the  other  two. 
They  are  subdivided,  1st,  according  to  the  number  or  absence 
of  their  petals,  into  Polypetalous,  Monopetalous,  and  Apeta* 
lous  ;  2nd,  according  to  the  insertion  of  their  stamens  which  is 
Hypogynous  or  Perigynous;  3rd,  according  to  the  adhesion 
or  non-adhesion  of  their  calyx  with  the  ovarium,  which  is 
either  superior  or  inferior ;  4th,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  stamens  with  respect  to  the  petals  ;  5th,  according  to  the 
structure  of  the  fruit ;  6th,  according  to  the  structure  of  the 
seed ;  and  7th,  according  tb  the  modifications  of  tl>eir  v^eta- 
tion,  as  far  as  they  indicate  a  correspon(Ung  peculiarity  in 
the  parts  of  fructification.  2.  MoNocoTV^EDONfis,  whose  em« 
bryo  has  one  cotyledon,  rarely  more,  and  which  in  that  case, 
germinates  from  a  determinate  point,  and  whose  vegetation  is 
formed  by  increase  at  their  centre,  not  at  their  circumference. 
This  order  is  also  subdivided  like  the  1st,  as  far  as  it  is  appli^ 
cable  to  them,  but  its  principal  section  is  that  of  Cryptogamia, 
which  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  any  apparent  flowers. 
3.  AcoTYLEDONES,  which  contains  the  plants  of  the  simplest 
structure  ;  have  no  sexes,  but  reproduce  themselves  by  what 
are  called  sporles,  that  is,  seed-rlike  bodies,  but  differ  from 
seeds,  by  genninating  from  any  part  of  their  surface,  and  in 
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not  being  the  result  of  sexual  contact :  this  group  correspond? 
with  the  Cryptogaraia  of  Linnaeus. 

Such  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  natural  system  of 
Jussieu  is  arranged;  his  classes  amount  to  fifteen,  eleven  of 
which  are  included  in  the  Dicotyledoneous  plants ;  three  in  the 
Monocotyledoneous;  ,and  one  in  the  Acotyledones  :  these 
classes  are  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  names — each 
class  is  again  subdivided  into  natural  orders,  but  the  system 
has  undergone  so  many  revisions,  and  the  labours  of  living 
botanists  are  so  constantly  extending  or  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  these  orders,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  their 
precise  number ;  according  to  Sir  J.  Smith,  (see  his  Grammar 
of  Botany)  they  only  amount  to  one  hundred,  while  other 
botanists  enumerate  nearly  double  that  number.  Each  order  is 
defined  by  tolerably  full  definitions,  taken,  first  from  the  parts 
of  fructification,  and  secondly  from  secondary  characters, 
founded  on  other  circumstances. 

Having  thus  given  an  analysis   of  the  two  great  systems  ^ 
by  which  botanists  of  the  present  day  are   divided,  and  to 
which  reference  is  made    in  the  Flora  IMedica,    the  limits 
of  our  undertaking  will  only  admit  of  our  saying  a  few  word# 
on  the  subject  of  vegetable  secretions,   a  subject  which  above 
all  others  should  interest  the  Medical  Botanist.     It  is  from 
those  secretions  that  he  is  to  draw  his  medicinal  store,  and  on 
them  that  he  is  to  exercise  his  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
art;   while  as  a  subject   worthy  the. attention  of  a  philosophic 
mind,  we  know  of  none  more  curious  than  this  part  of  vegetable 
physiology.     The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  variety  of 
secretions  of  different  plants,  or  families  of  plants,  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  differing  so  mate- 
rially in  smell,  taste,  sensible  qualities,  and  medical  virtues : 
even  in  the  same  plant,  we  frequently  find  a  variety  of  secre- 
tions totally  different;    of  this  the  peach  tree  offers  a  familiar  , 
example  ;  the  gum  of  the  tree  being  mild  and  mucilagipous,  and 
agreeing  very  nearly,  when  in  its  purest  state,  with  the  gum  of 
the  Mimosa  Nilotica,  while  the  bark,  leaves,  and  flowers  abound 
with  a  bitter  secretion  of  a  dangerous  quality  ;  the  fruit  again 
is  replete  with  acid,  mucilage,  and  sugar,  and  its  own  peculiar 
aromatic  and  volatile  secretion,  while  in  the  kernel  of  the  same 
fruit  is  contained  a  large  portion  of  the  Prussic  Acid,  which  in 
its  highest  state  of  concentration  is  so  noxious  to  animal  life. 
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The  most  distinct  secretions  of  vegetables,  we  shall  class 
under  distinct  heads. 

1.  Gum,  or  Mucilage.  A  viscid  substance  of  little  flavour  or 
smell,  soluble  in  water,  and  exuding  from  many  trees  in  the 
form  of  drops  or  lumps,  as  in  the  plum,  cherry,  peach,  &c, 

and  in  many  species  of-  the  Mimosa,  as  the  Mimosa  Nihtica^ 
>vhich  yields  the  gum  arabic  of  the  Pharmacopceais. 

2.  Jelly.  Somewhat  allied  to  the  former,  but  of  less  con- 
sistency, being  soluble  by  heat,  and  remaining  fluid  in  a  very 
low  temperature.     It  is  procured  from  ripe  pulpy  fruits. 

8.  Resin,  Soluble  in  spirits — insoluble  in  water^  as  the 
turpentine  of  the  fir  and  juniper,  &c. 

4.  Gum ,  Resin.  Vegetable  exudations  for  the  most  part 
partake  of  a  nature  between  resin  and  gum,  being  partly 
soluble  in  spirits,  and  partly  in  water.  . 

5.  Milky  Juice.  The  milky  juice  of  the  fig,  spurge,  &c. 
is  an  emulsion  or  combination  of  watery  fluid  with  oil  or  resin, 
and  when  evaporatfd  in  the  air  becomes  gum-resins,  as  the 
gum  euphorbium. 

I  6.  Eissential  Oils.  The  volatile  resinous  secretions,  are 
called  essential  oili^,  and  are  ofteq  highly  aromatic  and  odori- 
ferous, as  the  essential  oil  yielded  by  the  bark  of  cinnamon, 
and  those  procured  from  the  efiluvia  of  flowers,  as  lavendelr, 

7.  Bitter  Secretion.  The  nature  of  this  secretion  is  not  very 
well  understood,  some  chemical  botanists  suppose  it  to  be  of  a 
resinous  nature,  but  as  it  is  often  perfectly  soluble  in  water, 
this  opinion  does  not  seem  to  be  well  foujnded.  The  Cinchona 
Officinalis  is  a  familiar  instance  of  this  secretion. 

8.  Acid  Secretions.  These  are  found  to  be  very  abundant 
in  plants,  as  the  oxalic  procured  from  oxalis,  or  wood  sorrel, 
the  malic,  citric,  &c. 

9.  Alkaline.  .  .Of  these  there  are  two  kinds,  the  vegetable 
alkali,  termed  Rali,   and  the  fossil  alkali  or  soda,  procured   v 
mostly  from  marine  plants. 

10.  Saccharine  Secretions.  Sugar  more  or  less  pure  is  very 
generally  found  in  plants  ;  in  various  roots,  as  the  carrot,  beet, 
parsnip,  &c.  it  abounds  also  in  the  Saccharum  Offidnarum^ 

or  sugar  cane,  so  well  known  in  commerce,  as  to  need  no  ^ 

mention  here:  in.  fruits  likewise^the  saccharine  principle  con-  ^^i 
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•  ^ 

stitutes-  a  chief  part  of  their  vakie  in  contributing  to  our  appe^ 
tite  and  luxury.  But  botanists  are  inclined  to  consider  su^ar 
not  BO  much  an  original  secretion,  as  the  result  of  chemical 
change  in  the  acid  and  mucilaginous  secretions  already  formed^ 
and  we  arc  inclined  to  subscribe  to  this  opinion  from  tlie  pro- 
cess we  d^ily  witness  in  the  growth  of  fruits  towards  their 
mature  or  ripe  state. 

Besides  these  more  obvious  aad  general  secretions,  many 
plants  are  known  to  secrete  colouring  matter,  while  the  baoi- 
boos,  some  species  of  palm,  many  of  the  grasses,  and  nM)st  of 
the  tribe  of  plants  producing  edible  grain,  secrete  flinty  matter 
which  forms  a  shining  coat  on  the  outside  of  the  stalks  of  the 
plants,  and  contribute  to  strengthen  and  Support  their  reed-like 
and  slender  gr^^wth.  These  are  subjects  wliich  we  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  tlie  Botanical  student, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  for  us,  in^he  present  work,  to  enter 
deeply  on  so  curious  and  interesting  a  topic :  we  must  content 
ourselves  in  having  given  in  this  introd^tory  Chapter  what 
we  think  will  be  considered  a  sufficient  outline  of  the  Science  of 
Botany,  to  enable  the  student  to  make  considerable  progressf^ 
and  to  prepare  himself  for  works  in  which  It  is  treated  of 
at  more  length. 
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AMYGDALUS  COMMUNIS 

The  Almond  TreeJ^ 


Class  ICOSANDRIA. — Order  MONOGYNIA. 

Nat.  Ord,  Pomaces,  Linn.    Drupace^,  Juss* 

Gen.  Char.      Calyx  5-cleft  beneath.      Petals  6.     Drupe 
with  nut  perforated  in  the  pores. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves   with    the    lowest   sawings    glandular. 
Flowers  sessile  double. 


The  Almond  Tree,  althoush  a  native  of  the  warm  climates  of 
Syria,  and  Barbary,  grows  in  great  perfection  in  the  south  of 
Europe;  where  it  is  now  much  cultivated.  From  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates,  and  other  ancient  authors,  it  appears  the  almoud  tree 
was  known  in  the  earliest  ages ;  but  ai  what  period  it  was  first 
introduced  into  Europe,  their  writings  do  not  inform  us;  from 
Pliny  we  learn  that  in  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Cato,  the  fruit  of  the 
almond  was  known  by  the  name  of  Greek  nuts.t  Several  species 
of  the  Genus  Amygdalus];  have  been  long  cultivated  in  Britain, 
as  an  ornament  to  our  shrubberies.  The  Amygdalus  Communis 
was  first  cultivated  in  England  in  the  year  1670  :||  of  this  species 
there  are  two  varieties,  one  with  sweet  and  the  other  with  bitter 
kernels ;  these  varieties^  it  is  said,  will  often  arise  from  fruit  of 
the  same  tree,  by  sowing  the  seed,  or  by  some  accidental  difference 
in  culture.  This  species  of  almond  rises  to  the  height  of  sixteen  or 
more  feet,  with  large  spreading  branches ;  in  mild  seasons  it  flowers 
early  in  February,  when  the  young  wood  of  the  last  year*s  growth  is 
crowded  with  blossoms.    The  leaves  are  lanced,  serrated,  petioled. 


*  la  the  annexed  illastntion.  Fig.  a.  represents  a  sprig,  the  learea  and  fruit 
aboat  one-third  less  than  the  natural  specimen  from  whioh  it  was  taken.  h»  A  sprig 
representing  the  blossoms  of  the  natural  size.  c.  The  pistillom  (somewhat  mag^ 
nified.)    d.  Stamina,     e.  The  calyx. 

t  See  Pliny,  lib.  xv.  cap.  22. 

t  Ib  the  Hortns  Cantabrigiensis,  there  are  enumerated  six  species. 

I  See  Hortns  Cant.  10th  ad. 

'        B 
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and  beset  with  small  glands  towards  the  base:  the  flowers  are 
sessile,  and  appear  before  the  leaves ;  the  corolla  is  composed  of 
five  rose  coloured  petals;  the.  calyx  tubular,  and  divided  i^t  the 
brim  into  five  obtuse  segments;  the  filaments  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
spi^eading  and  of  e^tial  length,  inserted  into  the  calyx;  antherse 
simple ;  the  germen  roundish  and  downy  ;  style  short,  and  crowned 
with  a  round  stigma ;  the  germen  becomes  a  drupe,  an  oval  com- 
pressed large  fruit,  with  a  thin  tough  hairy  covering,  marked  with 
a  longitudinal  furrow  where  it  opens ;  under  this  is  a  thick  rough 
shell,  perforated  with  pores,  containing  the  kernel.  The  kernel  or 
almond  is  of  a  fiat  form,  the  skin  of  which  is  of  a  blown  colour, 
covered  with  an  acrid  powdery  substance,  when  stripped  of  the 
skin  of  an  ivory  white  ;  taste  either  sweetish  or  mildly  bitter.  The 
kernel  of  this  tree  is  the  only  part  used,  either  for  food  or  medicine  ; 
and  the  sweet  almond  chiefly;  although  it  is  supposed  to  possess 
little  nourishment,  and  ta  be  difficult  of  digestion. 

Medical  Uses.  Almonds  possess  very  emollient  properties, 
softening  and  relaxing  the  solids,  obtunding  sharp  and  acrimonious 
humours ;  hence,  in  heat  of  urine,  pains  and  inflammation,  coughs, 
&c.  it  is  given  with  advantage.  Almonds  are  usually  prescribed 
in  the  form  of  emulsion,  by  triturating  them  with  water ;  this  is 
preferable  to  using  the  expressed  oil,  which  is  apt  to  become 
rancid,  in  which  case  it  is  improper  in  inflammatory  diseases. 
Almonds  form  a  useful  medium,  by  which  many  resinous  and 
unctious  substances  become  miscible  with  water.  By  triturating 
camphor,  or  resinous  purgatives,  with  almonds,  they  are  suspended 
in  the  aqueous  fluid,  and  form  a  commodious  and  elegant  mode  of 
exhibiting  those  substances. 

Off.  Nucleus.    The  kernel ;  sweet  and  bitter  almonds. 
Off.  Prep.     01.  Amygd.  L.  E.  D.     Mist.  Amygd.  L.  D. 
Conf.  Amygd.  L.  Emuls.  Amygd.  £. 

Properties  of  sweet  and  bitter  Almonds.  Almonds 
yield  by  expression  a  large  proportion  of  a  very  fine  pale  yellow 
oil,  almost  tasteless  when  recent,  but  soon  growing  rancid.  Sweet 
almonds  yield  nearly  half  their  weight  of  this  oil ;  it  may  also  be 
extracted  by  boiling  the  almonds,  when  the  oil  is  gradually  col- 
lected upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Almonds,  by  trituration 
with  water,  forms  a  milky  liquid,  which  soon  turns  sour  in  warm 
weather;  this  liquid  •  yields  a  precipitate  by  acids,  but  not  a  curdy 
mass  like  milk.  Almonds  yield  by  fermentation  and  distillation  a 
spirituous  liquid,  having  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  fruit.     The 
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bitter  almond,  as  observed,  is  only  a  variety  of  the  sweet ;  it  con- 
tains about  one-third  its  iVeight  of  mild  scentless  oil,  (resembling  in 
every  respect  that  obtained  -from  the  former,)  and  about  two-thirds 
of  a  farinaceous  matter.  When  the  oil  is  obtained  by  expression, 
the  bitter  principle  remains  in  the  cake ;  from  which  it  may  be 
extracted  by  digesting  in  water  or  by  distillation.  The  distilled 
water  was  formerly  sold  under  the  name  of  black  cherry  water, 
and  much  used  as  an  antispasmodic,  cordial,  and  quieting  medicine  ; 
but  discarded  on  account  of  the  poisonous  effects  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  its  use,  from  the.Prussic  Acid  it  contains.  In  consequence 
of  the  continental  experiments  with  Hydro-cyanic  or  Prussic  Acid, 
and  the  application  of  it,  as  a  remedial  agent,  in  a  variety  of  diseases, 
by  Magendie  on  the  Continent,  Dr.  Granville  and  others  in  this 
country,  the  distilled  water  of  bitter  almonds  is  again  coming  into 
iepate.  A  volatile  oil,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  the  smell  of 
peach  blossoms  is  also  obtained  from  the  bitter  almonds  .by  distilla- 
tion ;  this  oil  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  Prussic  Acid,  and 
is  an  active  poison  to  many  animals ;  a  few  drops  applied  to  the 
tongue,  causes  almost  instant  death.  According  to  the  facts  reported 
by  Matthiolus,  M.  Deyeux,  Foenisius,  and  others,  bitter  almonds, 
in  substance,  in  doses  of  a  few  drachms,  prove  poisonous  to  dogs, 
cats,  foxes,  birds,  &c.* 

..  Bitter  almonds  may  be  eaten  generally  by  man  with  impunity, 
and  are  daily  used  in  cookery  without  any  bad  consequences  ;  in  a 
few  instances  they  have  been  known  to  disagree,  and  in  some  con- 
stitutions to  produce  urticaria,  and  other  unpleasant  symjitoms.  The 
poisonous  properties  of  the  almond  seem  to  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  Prussic  Acid  it  contains,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  vola- 
tile oil  of  the  bitter  almond  contains  this  acid  in  a  highly  con- 
centrated state ;  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  almond,  as  well  the 
kernels  of  the  peach,  nectarine,  and  many  other  fruits,  would  seem 
to  be  derived  from  the  Prussic  Acid  contained  in  them. 
.  Properties  op  Prussic  Acid.  The  existence  of  Hydro-cyanic 
or  Prussic  Acid,  as  a  vegetable  principle,  was  discovered  in  1802, 
by  Bohm,  in  the  distilled  water  of  bitter  almonds ;  in  peach  blossoms 
and  leaves  by  Vanquelin  ;  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel  by 
Schrader.  Scheele  discovered  the  Prussic  Acid  in  1780,  but  we 
are  indebted  to  M.  Gay  Lussac  for  a  perfect  analysis  of  this  acid  ; 
being  the  first  chemist  who  obtained  it  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  who 


*  Vide  Or61a  on  Poisons,  Vol.  ii.  p.  155. 
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made  known  the  elements  of  its  composition.  From  his  experiments 
it  appears,  that  the  base  of  the  Prussic  Acid  is  a  compound  of 
azote  and  carbon,  called  by  him  Cyanogen,  of  which  hydrogen  Is 
the  acidifying  principle,  and  from  which  he  gave  it  the  name  of 
Hydro-cyanic  Acid.  The  preparation  of  this  acid  is  attended  with 
much  labour  and  difficulty,  and  even  when  prepared  in  its  purest 
state  it  is  very  rapidly  decomposed,  particularly  when  subjected  to 
the  action  of  light.  We  are  told  in  a  very  able  and  very  celebrated 
periodical  work,  (the  Lancet)  that  it  is  sometimes  decomposed  ia  less 
than  half  an  bour>  and  can  seldom  be  kept  beyond  a  fortnight. 

Effects  of  Prussic  Acid  on  the  Animal  Economy. 
Prussic  Acid  in  a  state  of  purity,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  violent 
poison  that  has  been  yet  discovered. 

From  the  experiments  of  M.  Magendie,  we  have  the  followiag  as 
the  effects  of  it  on  Uie  animal  system.  One  drop  of  pure  Prusste 
Acid  being  conveyed  into  the  throat  of  a  strong  dog,  the  anioHii 
falls  down  dead,  and  stiffens  after  a  few  hurried  inspirations.  A  par- 
tide  of  the  acid  applied  to  the  eye  produces  equally  sudd^  deaths 
and  when  diluted  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  and  injected  mto 
the  jugular  vein  of  an  animal,  kills  it  instantly,  as  if  it  were  struck 
with  lightning.  In  animals  poisoned  by  Prussic  Acid,  scarcely  any 
traces  of  irritability  in  the  muscles  can  be  discovered  a  few  instants 
after  death,  and  a  remarkable  peculiarity  Jn  this  poison  is,  that  it 
leaves  no  other  traces  by  which  it  can  be  detected  than  a  ^rong 
seoeli  of  bitter  almonds  in  the  dead  body  ;  this  smell  is  character- 
istic, and  l^ts  for  a  considerable  time.  Pure  Prussic  Acid  produces 
the  same  effects  on  man  as  upon  animals.*  And  we  are  told  that 
f  ven  its  vapour  should  be  avoided.  If  it  be  inhaled,  it  occasions 
pain  in  the  chest,  and  a  sense  of  oppression  which  frequently  lasts 
for  several  hours.     (SeeXancet,  vol.  I.  p.  7€9.) 

Medical  Properties  anb  Uses.  The  effects  of  Prussic 
Acid  on  certain  diseases  is,  to  lessen  irritability  in  particular  organs. 
M.  Magendie  tried  this  acid  in  spasmodic  and  nervous  diseases; 
and  especially  in  phthisis,  and  he  observed,  that  when  given  in 
small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  the  constant  effects  of  this  acid 
was  to  lessen  the  cough,  moderate  and  facilitate  expectoration,  and 
procure  sleep,  without  exciting  colliquative  sweats.  From  a  number 
of  observations,  he  was  induced  to  be^lieve  that  -this  acid  would 


*  M.  Soharinger,  professor  at  Vienna,  diffused  i^ome  pare  Prussic  AciE  npon  his 
naked  arm,  which  caused  his  ahnost  immediate  death.    .(  Vide  Oif^fa  on  PoUoua,) 
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funiish  a  complete  remedy  for  phthisis,  la  its  incipient  stage/ 


M«  Magendie  combines  one  part  pure  Prussic  Acidf  with  six  parts 
water ;  tfais  diluted  acid  he  calls  medicinal  Prussic  Acid,  and  pre- 
scribes according  to  the  following  formula : — 

Infusion  of  ivy,  two  ounces;  medicinal  Prussic  Acid,  fifteen  drops; 
syrup,  one  ounce.  A  dessert  spoonful  to  be  taken  every  nine  hours^ 
thaJcing  the  bottle  each  time. 

Prussic  Acid  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  powerftd 
sedatives  we  possess;  and  ^B  such,  has  been  recommended  in 
asthma,  sypipathetic  cough«  ficute  pain  attending  abortions,  pulr 
mooary  consupptioqs,  acute  and  chronic  pleuritis,  cancer  of  the 
matrix,  &c.;  as  a  topical  remedy,  it  has  been  used  for  ringworm,  and 
other  cutaneous  disiBase$4  M.  Haller  has  prescribed  the  Prussic 
Ajcid  in  very  large  doses,  and  in  a  variety  of  diseases.  For  the 
result  of  his  success,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a  paper  on  the  subject. 
(Vide  Lancet,  Vol.  1.) 


*  We  have  seen  tfae  Prassic  Acid  tried  in  yarioas  stages  of  phthisis,  and  upon  per- 
SODS  of  different  habits,  and  although,  in  some  instances,  it  has  produced  temporary 
good  effects,  chiefly  we  imagine  from  its  «i»dattre  properties,  yet  we  have  Ike  ver  seen 
one  cure  effected  by  it.  The  Prussic  Acid  of  commerce  must  Likewise  be  a  very 
oacertain  medicine  from  the  difficulty  of  preparing  it  of  an  uniform  strength,  and  its 
teodency  to  decomposition,  whi<^  becomes  greater  the  purer  the  acid  3  it  is  therefore 
t  medicine,  which,  practitioners  should  use  the  greatest  precaution  in  prescribing.  An 
iDstanoe  came  under  our  own  obfervation,  where  a  young  lady  had  been  for  a  consider- 
able time  using  the  Prussic  Acid,  under  the  superintendance  of  an  eminent  physician, 
the  dose  being  gradually  increased ;  but  on  procuring  a  fresh  bottle  of  the  acid,  from 
the  druggists,  and  taking  the  same  quantity  as  on  the  previous  day,  it  produced  almost 
instant  death ;  the  fresh  acid  being  no  doubt  more  concentrated  than  what  she  had  been 
previously  taking.  «  ^ 

t  "  Pnte  Prussic,  or  Hjdro-cyanic  Acid  is  obtvned  by  digesting  the  crystallized 
"  deuto-cyanuret  of  mercury  in  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  liquid,  and  slightly  fuming 
**  Hjdro-chloric  Acid,  in  a  tubulated  retort,  which  communicates  with  a  receiver  con- 
"  taioing  fragments  of  chloruret  of  calcium  and  chalk,  and  whioh  itself  communicates 
"  with  a  sm^ler  receiver,  destined  to  collect  the  product.  These  receivers  musi  be 
"  surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  After  the  deoto-cyannret  of  mercnry  and 
"  the  acid  have  been  successively  put  into  the  retort,  a  slight  heat  is  to  be  applied  ;  a 
"  little  ebullition  soon  succeeds,  arising  in  part  from  the  evaporation  of  the  Prussic 
"  Acid,  which  is  formed,  and  is  condensed  in  the  first  receiver  with  a  little  Hydro- 
"  cUcHrio  Acid  and  water.  When  tlie  quantity  of  water  becomes  very  sensible,  the 
"  operation  must  be  suspended,  in  order  that  the  product  already  obtained  maj  be 
"  parified  ;  this  is  performed  by  isolating  the  first  receiver  from  the  retort,  taking  away 
"  the  ice  which  surrounds  it,  and  replacing  the  ice  by  water  at  32  or  33  degrees, 
"  ^89.  6  or  91.  4  Fab.)  under  these  circumstances,  the  Hydro-cyanic  Acid  passes  alone 
*'  into  the  smaller  receiver;  for  the  water  and  the  Hjdro-chloric  Acid,  whicli  were  at 
"  first  volatilized  witJh  it,  are  now  retained  in  the  first  receiver ;  the  water  by  the 
"  Chloruret  of  Calcium,  and  the  Hydro-chloric  Acid  by  the  lime."3fa^emfie'5  Formuiaire* 

t  In  impetigo,  acne  rosacea,  and  several  other  cutaneous  diseases.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thouip- 
8OB  has  used  tiie  following  lotion  with  much  benefit  :■— 

Take  of  Hydro-cyanic  Acid f  3iv. 

Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine  f  Ji. 
Distilled  Water fjxss. 
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Pnissic  Acid  is  prepared  for  medicinal  purposes  by  the  London 
Apothecaries*  Company,  from  cyanuret  of  mercury,  ^.;  Hydro- 
chloric Acid,  ibj. ;  and  water,  ibv.  Four  pints  are  drawn  off  and 
rectified  through  chalk. 

Chemical  Properties  of  Prussic  Acid.  This  acid,  in  its 
most  concentrated  state,  is  a  transparent  colourless  fluid,  with  a 
strong  smell,  similar  to  that  of  peach  blossoms,  or  bitter  almond 
trees ;  its  taste  acrid ;  it  scarcely  reddens  the  tincture  of  turnsole  ; 
exposed  to  the  action  of  caloric,  it  boils  at  26°  5' :  and  congeals  at 
15°  below  0 ;  it  inflames  on  approaching  a  body  in  a  state  of  com- 
bustion ;  but  little  soluble  in  water ;  readily  dissolves  in  alcohol ; 
with  nitrate  of  silver  it  gives  a  white  precipitate ;  combined  with 
potash  and  oxyde  of  iron,  it  furnishes  a  dopible  salt,  of  a  lemon 
colour,  which  dissolves  in  water,  and  the  solution  of  which  throws 
down  in  a  blue  precipitate,  more  or  less  deep,  the  salts  of  iron  of 
the  second  and  third  degree  of  oxydation.  For  a  full  account  of 
the  chemical  properties  of  this  acid,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a 
memoir  on  the  subject,  by  M.  Gay  Lussac.  Annales  de  Chimie, 
torn.  Ixxyii.  p.  128. 


SINAPIS  ALBA. 

White  Mustard.* 


Class  Tetradynamia. — Order  Siliquosa.    , 

Nat.  Ord.  Siliquosje,  Linn.    Sisymbrije,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  expanding.  Claws  of  the  Coral  straight. 
Gland  between  the  shorter  stamens  and  pistillam  and  betweea 
the  longer  and  the  calyx. 

Spec.  Char.     Siliques  hispid.   Beak  oblique  long  sword  form. 


The  white  Mustard,  and  several  species  of  the  Genus  Sinapisf, 
are  indigenous  to  Britain.     The  Sinapis  Alba  is  chiefly  cultivated  for 


•  Fig.  a.  in  the  annexed  specimen,  represents  a  spike  of  flowers  of  the  nataral  size. 
b,  A  magnified  pistillam.     c.  Stamiaa,  magnified,     d.  Glands.     «.  Caljx. 

t  Nineteen  species  of  the  Genus  Sinapis  are  known  and  cultivated  in  England.  (Vide 
Hort,  Cant) 
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medicinal  purposes,  and  as  a  young  salad  herb.  In  some  counties 
it  is  so  common  in  many  corn  fields  as  to  become  as  troublesome  a 
weed  as  the  arvensis,  or  charluck,  and  for  which  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  mistaken.  It  may  however  be  distinguished  from  the  latter, 
by  the  leaves  of  the  former  being  more  jagged,  and  from  the 
Sinapis  Nigra,  by  the  stalks  of  the  former  being  finely  grooved  and 
strongly  haired.  This  annual  plant  flowers  in  June  ;  and  rises  with 
a  branched  hairy  stalk,  two  feet  in  height ;  the  fiowers  grow  in  loose 
terminal  spikes ;  the  blossoms  stand  on  horizontal  foot  stalks,  com- 
posed of  four  yellow  petals  ;  stamina  six,  greenish  ;  anthers  yellow, 
upright,  and  somewhat  arrow  shaped ;  germen  inversely  ovate,  slightly 
angular,  (hispid  when  magnified)  stile  tapering  and  two-edged ; 
stigma  obtuse  ;  glands  four;  calyx  perianthium,  four-leaved,  spread- 
ing, deciduous ;  leaves  petioled,  alternate,  and  mostly  pinnated, 
slightly  hirsute  on  both*  sides,  composed  of  three  or  four  pair  of 
pinnae,  lowermost  one  very  small,  terminal  one  often  three-lobed, 
and  all  of  them  variously  indented. 

Properties.  Mustard  seed  has  but  little  smell ;  taste  warm 
and  pungent,  and  somewhat  bitter;  the  sifted  powder  is  more 
pungent  than  the  bruised  seeds :  an  essential  oil  is  obtained  by 
distillation,  heavier  than  water,  excessively  pungent  and  penetrating. 
The  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  expression,  retains  none  of  the 
acrid^or  pungent  principles;  it  being  bland  and  insipid,  but  soon 
grows  rank  by  keeping.  An  infusion  of  the  seeds  has  a  warm, 
pungent,  acrid,  and  somewhat  sweet  taste  ;  colour^  pale  and  opaline  ; 
it  is  not  changed  by  sulphate  of  iron.  Alcohol  extracts  less  of  the 
pungent  principle  than  water.  The  Sinapis  Nigrd,  contains  more  of 
the  pungent  principle  than  the  Sinapis  Alba ;  the  former  is  cultivated 
in  large  quantities,  for  manufacturing  the  fiour  of  mustard ;  which 
has  been  long  in  general  use  as  a  condiment. 

The  flour  of  mustard,  like  most  other  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption, is  frequently  adulterated ;  its  pungency  is  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Cayenne  pepper ;  and  its  price  reduced  by  salt,  and 
rye  or  pea  flour.  The  cake  remaining  from  the  hulls,  when  the  oil 
is  expressed,  is  more  pungent  than  the  whole  seeds,  this  when 
ground  has  been  long  in  use  for  reducing  ground  pepper;  and 
known  by  the  dealers,  under  the  name  of  P.  D.  (i.  e.  pepper-dust). 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.*     The  general  eflfects  of 


*  The  medioioal  properties  of  the  black  and  white  mastard  are  Die  iiame,  jalthough 
the  latter  is  generally  preferred  for  internal  use. 
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mustard -seed  ^  when  taken  whole,  is  gently  to  stimulate  the  stomach, 
and  excite  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines ;  hence,  the  good 
effects  resulting  from  its  use,  in  some  cases  of  dyspepsia,  and  M^hen 
the  bowels  are  in  a  torpid  state ;  as  in  paralysis,  &c.  Infused  in 
water,  and  taken  in  small  doses,  it  often  proves  diuretic  and  aperient ;. 
in  larger  quantities  it  creates  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  is  a  useful 
remedy  where  opium  and  other  narcotic  poisons,  have  been  taken. 
Of  late  years,  the  white  mustard-seed  has  become  a  very  fashionable 
medicine;  and  by  some  practitioners,  it  has  been  extolled  in  all 
the  glittering  costume  of  quackery,  as  a  general  specific.  The  flour 
of  mustard,  (as  a  topical  remedy,)  combined  with  bread  crumb  and 
vinegar,  is  well  known  for  its  stimulating  effects;*  an  acrid  oil,  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  after  the  common  mild  oil  has  been  expressed, 
is  recommended  as  an  embrocation  in  chronic  rheumatism.  The 
popular  and  well  known  patent  medicine,  called  Whitehead's  Essence 
of  Mustard,  is  a  combination  of  flour  of  mustard  and  other  stimu- 
lating  ingredients.f 

Off.  Seniina. 

Off.  Pp.  Cataplasma  Sinapis.  Lond. 

Sinapeos.  Dub. 


SOLANUM  DULCAMARA 

I 

Bitter  Sweet. ^ 


Class  Pentandria.— Orcfer  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Solan ace£,  Linn.  Juss. 

6bn.  Char.    Corolla  wheeled.  Anthers  subcoalescent,  gaping 
at  top,  with  a  double  pore.     Berry  2-celled. 


*  Dr.  Underwood  recommends  an  ointmenT  composed  of  equal  parts  of  Soiir  of 
mastard,  sulphur,  and  stares-acre,  in  tinea.  See  bis  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
Children,  Yol.  ii. 

t  Whitehead's  Essence  of  Mustard.  Ol.  terebinth,  camph.  spt.  rosmarini,  to  which 
is  added  farina  sinapeos.     (Gray^s  Supplement,  p.  422.) 

t  In  the  annexed  illustration,  Fig.  a,  represents  a  sprig  of  the  natural  size,  h,  A  mag- 
nified anther,     t.  The  pistillnm  magnified. 
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SF£G«  Ghae.  Stem  unarmedy  shrob-growing,  winding.  Svpmor 
Leaves  halberted.    Racemes  cymed« 


This  species  of  Solanum  *  appears  to  have  derived  it^  specific  aaia<( 
from  its  sensible  qualities,  which  are  both  bitter  and  sweet,  he&ce 
its  English  name  bitter  sweet ;  and  its  Latin  name  Dulcamara,  is  a 
composition  of  the  words  Dulcis  sweet,  and  Amara  bitter. 

The  Dulcamara  is  a  climbing  shrub,  incUgenous  to  Britain,  and 
found  growing  in  moist  hedges,  where  for  support,  it  attaches  itself 
to  ^e  neighbouring  bushes,  extending  its  branches  from  bush  to 
bush,  and  climbing  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  stalk  is 
slender,  alternately  branched,  slightly  angular,  brittle  and  hollow, 
and  ccfvered  with  bark  of  au  ash  colour,  and  that  of  the  young 
branches  is  of  a  purplish  hue ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  pointed,  and 
those  near  tbe  top  are  halbert  shaped,  the  lower  leaves  are  entire, 
and  of  a  deep  green ;  the  flowers  hang  in  cluster  or  cymae ;  the 
corolla  is  monopetalous,  wheel-shaped,  divided  into  five  pointed 
segments  of  a  bright  purple^f  and  the  base  of  each  'marked  witb 
two  round  greenish  spots ;  the  calyx  is  small,  and  divided  into  five 
blunt  segments. of  a  purplish  colour;  the  five  filaments  are  shorty 
and  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  tbe  antherae  are  yellow, 
erect,  and  unite  at  their  points ;  the,  style  somewhat  longer  than  the 
stamina,  and  crowned  by  a  simple  obtus^  stigma ;  the  germen  is  ovaI# 
and  becomes  a  roundish  biloeular  berry,  containing  many  flat  yel- 
lowish seeds. 

This  species  of  Solannm  has  been  ranked  among  tbe  narcotic 
poisons,  but  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Dunal,  Pages,  and  Orfila, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  possessed  of  any  very  active  properties* 
According  to  the  experiments,  of  M.  Dunal,  the  Duloamara  may  be- 
g^ven  in  large  doses  without  any  deleterious  efiects  following;  he 
has  administered  as  much  as  four  ounces  of  the  watery  extract  of 
this  plant  to  a  dog,  at  one  dose ;  to  another  dog  he  gave  one  hundre(| 
and  eighty  ripe  berries;  to  a  cock  fifty  berries,  but  in  no  one 
instance  were  any  ill  effects  produced  upon  either  of  the  animals. 
M.  Dunal  has  himself  eaten  a  quantity  of  the  berries  without  any 
inconvenience.     M.   Pages,  of  Montpellier,  has  given  very  large 


*  The  Genas  Solanuni  oomprises  a  nameroiis  tribe,  96  species  are  enumerated  in 
die  tiie  Hort.  Cant. 

t  Miller  sajs  there  is  a  ranetj,  with  white  blossems.   ViAt  Gard,  JHci,  6y  P.  Jfilftr. 
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dosefst  of  the  watery  extract,  to  several  persons,  without  producing; 
any  untoward  symptom.  From  the  above  it  is  probable,  that  the 
histories  of  the  poisoning  by  the  night-shades,  found  in  the  Works 
of  Gmelin  and  others,  belong  rather  to  the  fruit  of  the  Atropa  Bella- 
donna, which  was  classed  with  the  Solanum  tribe  by  former  botanists  ; 
M.  Dunal  is  of  this  opinion.*  The  Solanum  Nigrum,  S.  Villosum, 
and  some  other  species,  appear  to  possess  the  same  properties  as 
'Hhe  Dulcamara.  On  some  occasions  the  fruit  of  the  Dulcamara  has 
produced  vomiting,  convulsions,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms ; 
when  sueh  symptoms  arise  from  taking  the  fruit,  which  children 
will  frequently  do,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  evacuating  the  stomach 
by  emetics,  followed  by  cathartics,  and  the  usual  means  rosorted  to, 
where  vegetable  poisons  have  been  taken. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  virtues  of  the  Dulca* 
mara  reside  -chiefly  in  the  twigs,  which,  on  being  chewed,  are  at  fir^t 
bitter,  followed  by  a  degree  of  sweetness ;  the  infusion  of  the  dried 
twigs  is  reddish,  intensely  bitter,  and  turns  rather  brown  by  green 
▼itriol.f  The  climate,  and  the  soil,  on  which  the  Dulcamara  grows, 
app^r  to  have  great  influence  on  its  medicinal  properties.  The  plants 
which  grow  in  a  warm  climate  and  on  a  dry  soil,  being  more  eflicaci« 
ous  than  those  grown  in  a  cold  climate,  and  where  the  soil  is  wet.  The 
properties  of  the  plant  are  also  said,  to  be  strongest  in  the  Autumii,^ 
hence  it  should  be  gathered  in  that  season  in  preference  to  the  Spring. 
Dulcamara  acts  upon  the  animal  economy  as  a  stimulus,  exciting 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  is^aid  to  increase  all 'the 
secretions  and  excretions,||  hence  it  has  been  recommended  in  a 
great  variety  of  diseases,  by  different  authors;  namely  in  rheuma- 
tism, scrofula,  jaundice,  dropsy,  obstructed  menstruation,  and  many 
eotaneous  disease6,§  particularly  in  lepra,  for  which  it  has  been 
recommended  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies,  taken  internally 
and  applied  externally  in  the  form  of  lotion.lT  Dulcamara  is  now, 
however,  little  used  in  this  country ;  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
usually  prescribed  is  that  of  decoction  ;  from  one  to  six  ounces  of  (he 
twigs,  boiled  in  six  pints  of  water  to  four ;  dose,  three  or  four  ounces. 


*  Histoire  Natarelle,  M6dicale,  et  £lcoooiaiqiie  d^s  Solanum,  par  M.  Dnnal,  i61S, 
Dp.  70,  73,  &c. 

t  Gny*9  Eiements  of  Pbarmaoy. 

X  CoUiqanter  stipites  vel  primo  vere  vet  aatimmi  fine,  foliis  destituti,  tomqae  et 
odor  saporque  insigniur.     Murray  Ap,  Med,  vol.  1,  p.  424< 

H.  Per  omnia  colatoria  corporis  efficaciam  exeroent  i.  c. 

J  Joom.  de  Medecine,  t.  22.  p.  336. 

f  See  Bateoian  on  Cataneotis  X^ueMes,  p.  34. 
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three  times  a  day ;  aod  may  be  gradually  increased  to  a  mueh  larger 
quantity ;  the  extract  has  been  given  from  five  to  ten  grains  foi  a  dose. 
Off.  the  twigs.  Off.  Pp.  Decoct.  Dulcamara.  L. 
M.  Desfosses^  Apothecary  at  Besan9ony  has  lately  discovered  a 
new  alkali  in  the  Solanum  Dulcamara,  and  Solanum  Nigrum,  which 
he  named  Solantne ;  M.  Desfosses  found  this  alkali  most  abundant 
io  the  berries  of  the  nightshade,  (where  it  exists  in  the  state  of 
malate)  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  Dulcamara,  but  could  discover  no 
traces  of  it  inj^the  leaves  of  the  nightshade.  To  obtain  this  alkali, 
M.  Desfosses  digested  the  filtered  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  of  the 
Solanum  Nigrum,  in  Ammonia,  when  a  greyish  precipitate  was 
formed,  which  he  washed  on  a  filter,  and  digested  in  boiling  Alcohol; 
this,  by  evaporation,  gave  the  salifiable  base,  in  a  tolerably  pure 
state ;  but,  if  the  berries  operated  upon  were  not  ripe,  the  Solanine 
would  be  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  green  colouring 
principle,  or  Chlorophylle,  which  he  found  great  difiiculty  in  sepa- 
rating. 

Properties  of  Solanine.  *'  Perfectly  pure  Solanine  is  in 
"  the  form  of  a  white  opaque,  and  sometimes  pearly  powder ;  it  is 
**  inodorous ;  its  taste  is  slightly  bitter,  and  nauseous,  and  its 
bitterness  is  developed  by  solution  in  acids,  especially  in  Acetic 
Acid.  Its  salts  are  incrystallizable,  the  solutions  giving  by  evapo-- 
"  ration  a  gummy  transparent  mass,  which  may  be  easily  powdered. 
'*  Solanine  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  hot  water  only  dissolves 
-^Vij^^  P^^  >  Alcohol  dissolves  a  small  quantity.  Its  alkaline 
properties  are  slightly  manifested  by  its  action  on  turmeric ;  it 
however  restores  the  blue  of  turnsol  paper  when  reddened  by 
acids;  it  unites  with  acids,  even  in  the  cold;  and  perfectly 
neutral  solutions  may  be  obtained,  if  care  be  used.  Like  all  other 
"  vegetable  alkalies,  it  is  saturated  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  acid.'' 
Action  of  Solanine  on  the  Animal  Economy.  We 
have  not  learnt  that  Solanine  has  yet  been  prescribed  in  cases  of 
disease,  but  wherever  the  Dulcamara,  or  Solanum  Nigrum,  is  indi- 
cated, it  is  probable  the  Solanine  would  be  found  useful.*  Solanine, 
in  doses  of  two  to  four  grains,  when  introduced  into  the  stomachs 
of  dogs  or  cats,  excites  violent  vomiting  followed  by  sleep.  Mag- 
endie  says,  eight  grains  were  given  to  a  young  cat,  which  excited 
violent  vomiting,    followed  by  sound  sleep  for  30  hours:    hence 
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*  The  Acets|te  is  the  only  salt  that  has  been  tried  ob  man  ;  a  qaarter  of  a  graia 
(gr«  205  troy)  prodaoes  nausea,  bat  no  disposition  to  sleep.    Magendie* 
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U  appears  that  Solanioe,  like  opium,  produces  vomiting  and  sleep; 
that  its  emetic  properties  appear  to  be  more  violent  than  opium^ 
but  its  narcotic  properties  much  less  so. 


PAP  AVER  RHOEAS. 

Corn  Rose,  or  Red  Poppy.' 


Class  FoLYANDRiA.     Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord,  Rhceades,  Linn.    PAPAVERACBJe,  Jnss, 

Gen.  Char.     Corolla  4-petalled.     Calyx  2-leaved.   Capsule 
1-ceiled,  gaping  with  pores,  under  the  permanent  stigma. 

Spec.  Char.     Capsules  smooth,  globular.     Stem  hairy,  many 
,  flowered.    Leaves  feath6r-cleft»  gashed. 


The  Red  Poppy,  or  Corn  Rose,  is  an  annual  indigenous  plant, 
very  common  on  arable  land,  in  most  parts  of  England.  This  spe* 
ciesf  of  poppy  seldom  exceeds  two  feet  in  height ;  the  stalk  grows 
upright,  branched,  round,  hispid,  and  of  a  purplish  colour  at  the 
lower  part;  leaves  sessile,  forming  a  kind  of  sheath  at  bottom, 
hispid  on  both  sides,  pinnated  and  jagged ;  each  flower  stalk 
supports  a  single  flower ;  calyx  a  perianthium  of  two  leaves,  ovate, 
hispid,  hollow,  and  membraneous  on  the  edges,  decidious ;  corolla, 
four  petals,  unequal  and  spreading,  with  a  black  shining  spot  at  the 
base ;  stamina  numerous,  filaments  very  fine,  anthers  roundish*  and 
flattened,  of  a  dark  purplish  colour,  pollen  green ;  germen  ovate, 
style  wanting,  stigma  convex  and  radiated ;  seeds  numerous  and  of 
a  dark  purple.  The  Papaver  Argemone,  Papaver  Hybridum,  and 
Papaver  Dubium,  are  native  species,  and  very  common  in  corn  fields 
in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  the  Papaver  Dubium  is  th)e  most 
common  species  of  poppy  in  North  Britain.  All  these  varieties  bear 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  Papaver  RhceasT;  hence  they  are  gathered 
indiscriminately  by  the  dealers,  who.  supply  the  market^  The 
Papaver  Rhoeas  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Hybridum  or  mule, 
by  the  capsules  of  the  latter  being  furrowed  and  prickly.     The 


*  In  the  annexed  illastration,   Fig.'O.  represents  a  flower  of   the  natoral  size. 
5.  The  germen.     c.  A  magnified  anther,     d.  Capsule*  ^ 

t  Of  the  Genas  Paparer,  twelye  species  are  enomerated  in  the  Hort.  Cant. 
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i;dpsul8S  of  the  Argemone  are  also  pricUy  and  less  globtdar  than  the 
Rfaoeas.  The  Papaver  Dubiom  bears  more  resemblance  to  the  Rhoeas^ 
than  the  other  species,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  the  follotwing 
characters:  the  capsules  of  the  Papaver  Dubhim  are  oblong,. the 
bairs  on  the  stalks,  Sec.  are  appressed  upwards,  and  the  flowers  are 
of  a  less  brilliant  colour. 

Formerly  the  red  poppy  was  in  more  repute  than  at  the  |>reseDt 
time ;  a  simple  water  was  distilled,  and  a  conserve  made  from  the 
flowers;  also  a  tincture  and  syrup;  these  preparations  were  con- 
sidered pectoral  and  anodyne;  but  have  been  long  rejected  4a 
medical  practice ;  the  syrUp  only,  being  retained  ;  and  that  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  its  fine  ddlour  ;*  its  narcotic  properties  beiBg  very 
slight. 
Off.  The  Flowers.    Off.  Pp.   Syr.  Rhoeados.  L.    Syr.  Pap.  Errat.  D. 


DAPHNE  MEZEREUM. 

Mezereon,  Spurge  Olive. -^^ 


Class  OcTANDRiA.     Order  Monogynia. 

Ml  Ofd.  Veprecul^,  Unn.    Thymeleje,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.     Calyx  0.     Corolla  4-cleft,  withering,  inclading 
the  stamens.     Berry  1-seeded. 

Spec.  Char.  ,  Flowers  sessile,  threefold  on  the  stem.    Leaves 
lanced^  deciduous. 


Of  Genus  Daphne,  fourteen  species  are  known  in  this  country. 
The  Daphne  Me«ereum  is  indigenous  to  Germany  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  found  growing  in  woody  situations.  It  is.  novf 
ranked  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  and  other  botanists,  among  the  native 
shrubs  of  Britain.];   It  has  been  long  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  Jts 

*  The  Syr.  Rhoeados  is  more  extensiTely  used  than  is  generally  supposed;  we 
learn  from  rerj  good  aathority,  that  it  commonly  supplies  the  place  of  the  Syr.  Rose 
Rob. ;  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  acid»  is  very  generally  substituted  for  the  Syr. 
Mori  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia. 

f  In  the  annexed  illustration.  Fig.  a,  represents  a  cutting,  the  flowers  of  the 
oatoral  size.  h.  Ditto,  the  le&ves  and  berries  about  one-third  less  than  nature,  c.  The 
corolla  cut  open  to  show  the  stamina,    d.  The  pistillum.    e.  Pericap  and  seed. 

t  We  are  told  by  Miller,  "  that  many  years  ago  the  mesereon  was.  discovered 
"  growing  in  some  woods  near  Andorer,  from  whence  several  plants  were  taken,"* 
implying,  we  conclude,  that  previous  to  this  discovery,  it  was  not  known  to  be  indige- 
nous to  Britain.    (Vid€  MUUr's  Qard.  Diet.) 
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ornamental  appearance.  Miller  says  **  there  are  two  distinct  varieties 
of  the  mezereon ;  one  with  peach  coloured  blossoms^  and  red 
berries,  the  other  with  white  flowers,  succeeded  by  yellow  berries ; 
these  are  supposed  to  be  accidental  varieties  from  the  same  seed/' 
The  mezereon  grows  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  with  a  strong 
woody  stem,  sending  out  numerous  branches  so  as  to  form  a  large 
bushy  head ;  it  blossoms  early  in  January  or  February,  before  the 
leaves  appear,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  July»  The  leaves  are  about 
two  inches  in  length,  lanced,  smooth,  and  of  a  bright  gr<ien,  and 
placed  without  order  upon  the  stems ;  the  flowers  grow  in  plustera 
from  the  shoots  of  the  former  year,  they  generally  grow  three  or 
four  together  from  each  knot  or  joint ;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous, 
open  at  the  top,  four-cleft  and  reflected  back ;  filaments  eight,  very 
short ;  antherae  simple,  yellow  ;  germen  oval,  and  becomes  a  scarlet 
berry,  containing  one  seed  ;  stigma  obtuse. 

The  Genus  Daphne  'comprises  many  species,*  several  of  which 
possess  poisonous  properties.  The  Daphne  Mezereum  ranks  with 
the  acrid  or  irritating  poisons.  The  barkf  of  the  trunk,  branches 
and  roots,  contain  a  very  acrid  principle,  a  small  quantity,  when 
chewed,  exciting  an  almost  insupportable  sensation  of  burning  in 
the  mouth  and  throat.  Applied  to  the  skin  in  its  recent  state,  or 
infused  in  vinegar,  it  will  raise  blisters.  The  berries  appear  to  be 
more  acrid  than  the  bark  or  roots,  and  have  proved  fatal  to  many 
children  who  have  incautiously  eaten  them.  Linnaeus  reports  that' 
a  young  lady,  labouring  under  intermittent  fever,  died,  spitting 
blood,  from  having  taken  twelve  berries  of  the  Daphne  Mezereum, 
which  had  been  given  with  the  design  of  purging  her.  (Flora 
'  Suecica,  No.  338.) 

The  following  is  related  in  Vicat,  Histoire  des  Plantes  Ven6neuses 
de  la  Suisse,  p.  140.  Some  person  having  given  to  an  hydropic 
patient,  some  wood  of  the  mezereon,  the  latter  was  all  at  once 
attacked  with  a  diarrhoea,  which  was  continual,  and  accompanied 
with  insupportable  pains ;  he  had  also,  for  six  weeks,  vomiting, 
which  returned  every  day  with  extreme  violence,  although,  during 
the  whole  of  that  time,  every  proper  medicine  was  had  recourse  to 
in  order  to  quiet  them.  From  the  above  account  it  appears  that 
the  Daphne  Mezereum,  when  taken  in  improper  doses,  produces 


*  Fourteen  Species  are  eDnmerated  in  the  Hort.  Cant. 

t  We  are  told  that  the  bark  of  the  Daphne  Lftureola,  Sparge  Laarel,  is  generally 
sold  in  the  market,  as  mezereon  ;  the  qualities  of  both  being  the  same,  we  consider 
the  substitution  to  be  of  little  oonsequeooe. 
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deleterioiis  effects  on  the  animal  economy ;  giving  rise  to  very 
powerful  local  inflammatibn,  and  sympathetic  irritation  of  the  nervous 
system,  to  which'^  cause  the  fatal  symptoms  ought  to  be  attributed. 
The  Daphne  Gnidium,  flax-leaved  daphne,  commonly  called  spurge- 
flax,  appears  (from  the  experiments  of  Orfila  and  others),  to  be  more 
deleterious  in  its  effects  than  the  mezereon;  three  drachms  of  the 
former,  killed  a  middle-sized  dog  to  whom  it  was  given,  exciting 
great  inflammation  throughout  the  whole  alimentary  canal. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  acrid  stimulant 
operates  chiefly  by  producing  perspiration ;  hence  its  use  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  venereal  nodes,  and  various  cutaneous  aflfections.  Dr, 
CuUen  says  it  acts  upon  the  urine,  giving  it  a  filamentous  appear- 
ance, and  excites  perspiration,  without  remarkably  diminishing  the 
strength ;  that  it  quickens  the  pulse  in  irritable  habits,  and  increases 
the  heat  of  the  body.  In  the  form  of  decoction  it  has  been  given 
with  advantage  in  some  cases  of  lepra  and  scrofula ;  in  venereal  com* 
plaints  resisting  the  use  of  mercury,  it  is  usually  given  in  the  form 
of  the  Lisbon  diet  drink ;  but  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the  Lock  Hospital, 
says,  that  as  a  remedial  agent  in  the  cure  of  syphilis,  or  the  seqi^elae 
of  that  disease,  he  has  seldom  found  it  possessed  of  any  medicinal 
properties.  It  is  sometimes  given  in  powder,  but  as  it  is  apt  to  oc* 
casion  purging,  or  vomiting,  the  powder  should  be  prescribed  in 
very  small  doses,  gradually  increased. 

Off.  The  bark  of  the  roots.  L.  E.  D. 
Off.  Pp.  Decoct.  Daphnes  Mezerei.  Ed. 


MALVA  SYLVESTRIS 

Common  Mallow* 


Class  Monadrlphia. — Order  Polyandria. 

Nat.  Ord.  Columnifer^,  JLtnit.    MalvacbjEi  Juss. 

6bn,  Char.     Calyx   double,    the   exterior   3-leaved.    Arils 
most  numerous,  l^seeded. 

Spec.  Char.    Stem  erect,  herbaceous.    Leaves  seven-lobed, 
acute.    Peduncles  and  Petioles  hairy. 


*  Id  the  annexed  specimen.  Fig.  a.  represents  a  catting  of  the  natural  size  of  the 
plant.   ^.  The  plstiUaai.    c.  Stamina,    d.  A  magnified  anther,    e.  Seeds.   /.  Caljx. 
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The  Oenus  Malva  cemprises  many  species,  forty -eight  are  koowii 
and  cultivated  in  England,*  the  greater  namber  of  which  are  exotic. 
The  Malva  Sylventris  is  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
common  native  plants ;  it  is  found  in  various  situations,  in  pastures^ 
hedgerows,  footpaths,  amongst  rubbish,  &c.  The  root  is  perennial^ 
long,  thick,  whitish,  and  fiu^iished  with  many  strong  fibres ;'  the  stem 
sound,  hairy  and  branched,  generally  upright,  and  from  one  to  two 
feet  high ;  the  leaves  stand  on  long  hairy  footstalks,  and  are  divided 
into  five  or  seven  lobes,  often  marked  at  the  bottom  with  a  purplish 
^ot ;  stipules,  'two,  at  tlie  bottom  of  each  footstalk ;  calyx,  a  dou- 
ble perianthium,  the  outer  is  composed  of  three  and  the  inner  of 
€ve  oval  pointed  hairy  segments ;  corolla  composed  of  five  heart-t 
daped  petals,  uniting  at  the  bottom ;  filaments  numerous,  uniting 
into  a  purplish  tube,  unconnected  above  and  bending  outwards ; 
anthers^ kidney.shaped;  germen  orbicular;  Atyle  cylindrical ;  short; 
stigmata  numerous ;  seeds  kidney-«shaped,  covered  with  an  arillos 
which  opens  inwardly. 

This  species  of  mallow  has  been  long  esteemed  for  its  mticilagi- 
Hons  pr<»perties,in  whioh  every  part  of  the  plant  abounds;  especially 
the  leaves.  Some  other  native  speoies  of  mallow^  as  the  Malva  Akea 
and  Malva  Rotundifolia,  possess  nearly  similar  properties,  and  the 
leases  of  both  ^we  are  told)  are  collected  by  the  dealers  who  supply 
the  markets,  and  sold  alftig  with  the  leaves  of  the  Malva  Sylvestris 
for  medicinal  purposes.  Formerly  various  species  of  mallow  were 
eateb  as  food,t  but  in  the  present  epicurean  age,  even  cattle  are  not 
fond  of  it.  ' 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  Malva  Sylvestris,  as 
we  have  observed,  abounds  with  mucilage,  hence  it 'possesses  very 
emollient,  pectoral,  cooling,  and  gentle  aperient  qualities,  and  is 
found  useful,  in  heat  of  urine,  strangury,  gravel  and  gonorrhoea ; 
alsfo  in  coughs  and  hoarseness,  roughness  of  the  fauces,  &c.  But 
in  the  present  day,  the  Malva  Sylvestris  is  but  little  used,  except  as  a 
topical  application  in  fomentations,  &c.  its  internal  use  bang  super- 
seded by  the  Radix  Alth%a.|  A  decoction  of  the  leaves,  however 
with  the  addition  of  raisins  or  prunes,  forms  a  very  agreeable  drink, 
in  many  cases  where  a  bland  mucilage  is  required ;  and  where  the 
Althaea  is  not  to  be  obtained,  the  leaves  of  the  Malva  Sylvestris 
form  an  excellent  substitute. 

Off.  The  leaves  and  flowers.      Off.  Pp.  Decoct.  Malvae  comp.  L. 

i     ■  ■ ■      I  ■  i-i ■  -  ii  i  f  » 

.  •  Vide  Uort.  Cant.  10th  ed. 

i  We  are  told  by  Toornefort,  "  The  Malva  Rotnndifolia,  was  eaten  bj  the  Romans 
and  Egyptians,  and  that  the  Chinese  mixed  tiie  Malva  Sylvestris  wilii  their  food. 

t  **  Althaea  in  omnibas  sapra  dictis  efficacior  radix."  PHm^Nai,  Hist,  Vol.  ii.  p.  662. 
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ROSA  CANINA. 
Dog  Jto^e.* 


Class^  JCOSANDBIA.-^Orier  PoLYOYNIAr 

Nat,  Orif.  Senticosje,  JLtnfi^    Roseje,  Juss. 

GfiN.  Char.  Petak  5.  Calyx  pitcber-shaped,  6-oleft,  fleshy^ 
contracted  io  the  neck.  Seed*  aomerotiSy  hispid^  affixed  to 
tlie  interior  side  of  tbe  calyx. 

Spec.  Char.  Germs  egg-shaped.  Peduncles  smooth.  Stem 
and  Petioles  prickly. 


Thb  dog  rose  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  commonly  found 
growing  in  hedge-rows,  where  it  adorns  rustic  nature  with  its  beau^ 
tifal  blossoms,  and  perfumes  the  surrounding  atmosphere  with  its 
fragrance.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  species  of  rose  ; 
one  with  white,  another  with  pink  blossoms ;  and  one  with  smooth 
leaves ;  some  botanists  have  questioned  if  this  last  is  not  a  distinct 
species ;  f  at  this  time,  we  believe,  it  is  generally  considered  as  a 
^ety  only,  of  the  Rosa  Canina.  The  dog  rose  grows  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  sends  out  numerous  spreading  branches, 
studded  with  prickles :  the  leases  grow  alternate,  and  are  pinnated, 
consisting  generally  of  seven  ovate  serrated  folioli,  the  upper  sides  of 
which  are  shining,  the  midrib  prickly ;  the  flowers  are  terminal,  grow- 
ing, several  together,  on  smooth,  and  round  peduncles ;  corolla 
composed  of  five  inversely  heart-shaped  petals ;  calyx  pitcher  formed  ^ 
at  its  base,  and  separated  above  into  five  long  expanding  divisions, 
and  sHbdivided  into  smaller  segments  -,  filaments  numerous,  crowned 
with  ovate  anthers ;  germina  numerous,  situated  within  the  tube  of 
the  calyx;  styles  .$)tform,  stiginata  obtuse  and  numerous,  closely 
uniting  and  forming  a  little  bead  ;  seed  vessel  a  shining  scarlet  berry 
of  an  oval  form,  with  one  cavity  containing  numerous  rough  seeds. 


*  Fig.  0.  Represents  a  sprig  of  the  natural  size.  6.  The  calyx*  c.  The  pistilla, 
Ivgelj  majpiiffed.  d,  A  magnified  anther,  e.  Pericarps,  one  of  which  is  cat  open 
to  ihew  the  seed. 

t  In  some  parts  of  Earope,  partioalarlj  in  Austria  and  Camiolia,  the  rofes  are  so 
owDeroas  as  to  create  difficotties  in  determining  the  species. 

VOL.  h  D 
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On  various  parts  of  this  rose^  there  is  frequently  found  a  mossy 
protuberance  of  a  very  singular  appearance,  which  is  occasioned  by 
an  insect,  (the  Cynips  Rosae  of  Linnseus ;)  this  substance  was  formerly 
used  medicinally  in  calculous  diseases,  udder  the  name  of  Bedeguar ;  * 
but  like  many  other  antiquated  remedies  of  equal  efficacy*  has  with 
much  propriety  been  long  since  rejected^ 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  fruit  or  heps  of  the  various 
species  of  dog  rose,  contain  much  saccharine  matter,  and  citric  acid ; 
when  chewed,  they  have  a  slight  acid  taste,  and  tinge  the  saliva  red  ; 
by  boiling  they  become  more  acid  and  tender. 

Formerly  the  fruit  was  considered  lithontriptic ;  and  the  roots 
were  recommended  in  hydrophobia  and  dysentery ;  f  but  in  modern 
practice  the  fruit  only  is  made  use  of  for  making  a  conserve,  used 
chiefly  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  medicines.  The  heps  of  the 
different  species  of  wild  rose  differ  in  flavour;  and  the  conserve  is 
prepared  indiscriminately  from  them  all,  hence  the  flavour  of  the 
conserve  varies  also  ;  that  prepared  from  the  Rosa  Avensis,  or  field 
rose,  has  the  finest  flavour,  and  forms  a  very  pleasant  sweetmeat. 
It  is  said  that  the  water  distilled  from  the  wild  rose  is  infinitely 
more  fragrant  than  that  distilled  from  the  various  species  of  the 
Rosa  Centifolia,  Damacena,  &c.  Haller  says,  *'  Fragranta  ejus  olei 
*'  omnia  alia  odoramenta  superat,  ut  inter  regia  dona  sit.*'  We 
have  seen  water  distilled  from  several  varieties  of  the  wild  T0se> 
and  can  add  our  testimony  in  favour  of  its  fragrancy. 

Off.  The  Fruit. 

Off.  Pp.  Conf.  Rosae  Can.  L.  £• 
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Large  Blue   Wolfsbane,  Monk's-hood^  Aconite.'J^ 


Class  POLYANDRIA. — Order  Trig  YN I  A. 
Nat.  Ord.  MultisilIquje,  Linn.    Rantjnculaceje,  Juss. 


*  Vide^Gendoraios  Cjnosbatologia,  p.  136*  sqq*  « 

t  Vide  Herman  Diis.  d«  Rosa. 

^  Fig.  a.  in  the  annexed  drawing,  represents  a  plant  half  the  siae  of  the  natoral 
specimen  from  which  it  was  taken,  b.  A  stamen  magnified,  e.  The  three  pistiJIa, 
attached  to  the  receptacle,  d.  A  flower  of  the  natoral  lice,  spread  open;  shewin;  the 
two  nectaries,  &c« 
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Gen.  Char.     Calyx  0.     Petab  6,  fhe  highest  arched.     Nee-- 
taries  2,  pedascled,  recurved.     Siliques  3  or  4. 

Spec.  Char.     Divisions  of  the  leaves  linear,  broader  ^bove, 
scored  with  a  line.     Capsules  3. 


The  aconite  is  a  perennial  plant  indigenous  to  the  Alps  and  the 
moontaioous  countries  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Tartary ,  now  very 
generally  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  ornament  and  medicinal  pur- 
poses;* it  requires  a  cool  shady  and  moist  situation  ;  the  wild  plant 
is  said  to  be  the  most  active ;  by  cultivation  and  luxuriant  growth  in 
a  rich  soil,  the  medicinal  properties  become  impaired,  f     The  Aco- 
flitum  Napellus  rises  to  the  height  of  two  or  more  feet ;  the  root  is 
tamip-shaped  or  fusiform ;  the  stalk  is  erect,  straight,  firm  and  leafy, 
terminating  in  a  spike  of  flowers ;  the  leaves  are  palmated  and  many 
cleft,  on  the  upper  side  of  a  dark  green,  the  under  side  whitish,  and 
stand  upon  iarge  foot-stalks ;  the  upper  leaves  are  almost  sessile ; 
the  flowers  stand  singly  on  the  peduncle,  and  are  composed  of  five 
purple  coloured  petals,  which  enclose  two  nectaries ;  the  uppermost 
petal  is  arched  over  the  two  lateral  ones,  so  as  to  appear  helm«t-i 
shaped  or  hooded ;  the  pistilla  are  from  three  to  five ;  the  stamina 
numerous,  crowned  with  simple  roundish  antherae. 

Qualities  and  Properties.  The  fresh  leaves  of  the  aconite 
have  very  little  smell,  but  a  very  acrid  taste  when  chewed  ;  the  leaves 
by  drying  lose  much  of  their  acrimony,  and  with  it,  oftentimes  much 
of  their  virtues.  Every  part  of  the  fresh  plant  is  strongly  poi- 
sonous^t  hut  the  root  is  unquestionably  tfaie  most  powerful,  and 
when  chewed,  at  first  imparts  a  slight  sensation  of  acrimony,  but 
afterwards,  lancinating  pains,  and  swelling  of  the  tongue,  accom- 
panied with  an  insensibility  of  its  apex,  and  a  pungent  heat  of  the 
lips,  mouth  and  throat ;  these  symptoms  are  followed  with  general 


*  Nioeteen  species  of  the  Genas  AooDitam,  are  known  and  caltiTatea  in  oar  botanic 
gvdens.    The  Aconitam  Napellas  was  first  coltivated  in  Britain  in  the  year  1506. , 

ffori.  Cant, 
t  Raj  Hist.  Plant,  p.  702. 

t  The  Aconitvm  was  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  most  destrnctive  of  vegeta* 
ble  productions,  as  appears  from  their  fanciful  derivation  of  its  origin.  *'  Ut  ab  Hecate 
**  ittirentam  ant  ex  Cerberi  spoma  enatum  pronanciarent." 

The  Aconitam  Napellus  and  several  other  species  of  aconite  have  been  freqaentlj 
eaten  bj  mistake  for  other  plants,  and  produced  fatal  eff<^cts.  Vide  Bacon,  Pkilos, 
Trans,  vol.  zxxviii.  p,  284.     Doeden,  Stirp,  Pea^t.  L  iv.  p.  442. 

A  recent  case  of  a  family  having  been  poisoned  by  monkshood  is  related  in  No.  167, 
(for  Nov.  1827),  of  the  London  Medical  Repository,  to  which  we  refer  oar  readers. 
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tremor  and  seasHtkHi  of  chiUiDesB*  The  farina  of  the  aajkhfira  if 
accidentally  blown  into  the  eyes,  has  been  known  to  cause  Tioltnt 
pain  and  swelling ;  and  the  juice  applied  to  a  wound  of  the  finger, 
not  only  produced  pain  iu  the  hand  and  arm,  but  csirdialgiay  great 
anxiety,  a  sense  of  suffocation,  syncope,.  &c.  and  the  wounded  part 
sphacelated  before  it  came  to  sup4>urafion.* 

Action  of  the  Aconitum  Napellus,!  on  the  Animal 
Economy.  The  deleterious  effects  of  this  plant  are  prodneed 
(like  those  of  most  vegetable  poisons)  by  its  immediate  action  upea 
the  nervous  system ;  for  of  the  difierent  animals  which  have  been 
destroyed  by  it,  very  few  instances  are  recorded,  wherein,  upon  dts- 
flection,  traces  of  organic  disease  were  discovered. 

Orfila  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  bis  experiments  on 
dogs:*^lst,  that  the  juioe  of  the  leaves  of  the  aconite  introdvieed 
i^to  the  stomach,  or  redtum,  or  injecteil  into  the  cellvlar  texture^ 
pioduoes  serious  symptoms,  followed  i>y  death  ;«^2ud,  that  it  «cto  on 
the  human  species  as  on  dogs  ;-'-^rd,  that  being  absoit>ed  and  car- 
ried into  the  circulation,  it  acts  paf ticalarly  on  4he  nervons  nysiem^ 
and  more  especially  oti  tbe  brain,  producing  a  kind  4»f  raeotid  de* 
rangement ;— 4th,  that  it  Jikewtse  omises  lf)cal  irritation  capable  •f 
producing  inflammation  more  or  less  violent. 

The  usnai  symptoms  produced  by  taking  into  the  stomach  a  saMttl 
quantity  of  the  fresh  leaves  or  roofs  of  4his  vegetaible,  are  ^rynoM 
of  tbe  month  and  throaf,  with  a  sense  x>f  ttghidesa  In  it ;  remarkalxle 
^ebility,  sickness,  bilious  vomit ing  and  catharsii^  convulsive  motions 
^  the  face,  vertigo,  dekrinm,  4.iiated  pupils  and  death.  { 

Medical  Propertiv»  and  Uses.  ^toidL  appeals  to  be  the 
iirat  w!b6  gave  tbe  wol&baaa  lat^lially  as  a  medicine  ;  and  since  fcis 
expcgriments  were  published  in  ltll2,  tbe  oshms  of  many  eminent  pfay« 
sicians  on  the  conltneut,  as  Kaempf,  Here,  Juncker,  and  others,  may 
be  ^dded  as  evidences  in  favour  of  its  efficacy,  it  is.  now  very  gene« 


*  Rodder  in  Albert!  Jorisp.  Med.  t.  vi.  p.  724. 

t  Several  other  species  of  aoonite,  as  the  Aconftam  Cammamm ;  Acoaitam  Anthera^ 
and  Aconitum  L^coctonom,  are  more  or  less  peiaonoas,  and  prodace  sjmptoms  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  tbe  Acooitam  Napellas. 

X  Tbe  root  was  given  bjr  wa^  of  experiment  to  four  condemned  criminals,  two  at 
Rome,  in  the  |rear  1624 ;  aod  tw4)  at  Pragoe,  in  1361  ;4>f  wli^m  two  iMon  perished,  the 
other  two,  with  gceat  diffioultj  reoev«red.     MttUhtoU  m  DtMCfidUt  p.  768. 

The  following  remarkable  fact  is  said  to  have  h»ppeB«d  at  frwedea  >--Af»eneo  having 
aaten  some  of  the  fresh  learos  al  the  Napellas,  became  maoiaoai,  and  the  eurgeoa  who 
was  called  to  his  assistaaoe  declared,  that  tbe  plant  was  not  the  «aa»e  of  ikie  diaord«r ; 
and  to  convince  the  company  that  it  wa«  perleotlj  nnoeeDt  he  ate  Iredy  of  the  le^vv«B ; 
hat  he  atifiered  for  bis  temerity,  for  soon  after  he  died  in  great  agony. 

Mormns,  I.  e*  1799,  |».  41. 
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ndly^and  often  successfully  employed  in, Germany,  and  the  Northern 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  as  a  remedy  folr  obstinate  rheumatism, 
glandular  swelling,  venereal  nodes,  spina  ventosa,  anchylosis,  con- 
Tolsive  disorders,  intermittent  fevers,  &c.  The  Aconitum  Napellus, 
irhen  administered  with  due  caution ;  *  acts  as  a  penetrating  stimulus, 
exciting  perspiration,  and  sometimes  the  urinary  discharge ;  f  the 
diaphoretic  operation  of  the  aconite  is  considerably  promoted  by  the 
addition  of  antimonials. 

Preparations  anix  Doses.  The  wolfsbane]  is  usually  given 
io  the  form  of  extract,  or  CEpressed  juice  inspissated,  or  the  leaves 
dried  and  reduced  to  powder ;  in  prescribing  either  of  these  pre- 
parations, we  may  begin  by  giving  one  or  two  grains,  two  or  three 
times  in  the  day,^  gradually  increasing  the  dose  according  to  its 
effects ;  Odhelius  never  prescribed  less  than  two  grains  of  the  ex- 
tiact  for  a  dose,  which  he  repeated  five  or  six  times  in  twenly-four 
iiours ;  Dr.  Stoll  gave  it  in  such  extraordinary  large  quantities,  that 
ve  must  suppose  that  the  virtues  of  his  extract  were  very  much  im- 
paired, either  by  long  keeping  or  in  the  preparation.  In  moderate 
doses,  the  use  of  this  medicine  may  be  continued  for  several  weeks, 
or  even  moBtfas,  with  decided  good  efiects.  In  preparing  the  extract, 
OrQIa  recommends  evaporating  the  expressed  juice  in  a  water  bath, 
as  preferable  to  the  common  mode,  having  proved,  that  it  is  incom- 
]Nuably  pore  aclivie  and  certain  in  its  operation  than  when  prepared 
by  any  other  process. 

Kaempf  uses  the  following  tincture,  in  doses  of  from  'five  to  tei^ 
tBioiois,  iiicTOasing  the  dose  gradually  to  forty. 
Be     Aconit:  Sioat  '5j 

Spt.  Vini.  R.  vj  degere  per  dies  septem. 

OC  The  Leaves. 

Off.  Pp.  Ext.  Aconite.  L. 

Snce.  Spiss.  Aconitt  Nf^pelii.  Ed. 


*  The  preparations  of  tfae  aconite  are  of  Tery  ancertain  powert,  varying  in  strength 
fccertfiag  to  the  %eafc  einployed  in  their  prepara6on  (i.«»  the  extraot  and  powder,)  henee 
n  ^giming  with  afresh  parcel  of  either  of  these  preparations,  we  shonid  go  back  to 
toe  smallest  dose,  and  proceed  with  the  same  caution  as  at  first. 

t  Bergias  describes  its  virtues  to  be  **  PeUens,  sndorifera,  diilretiea,  sabvertigiBosab" 
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HYOSCYAMUS  NIGER. 

Blax:k  Henbane.* 


Class  Pbtandria. — Orcler  Monooynia. 

Nai.  Ord.  Solan ££»  Linn,  Juss. 

Gbn.  Char.     Corolla  funnel-shaped,  the  lobes  obtase.     Star- 
ite«iM  inclined  (or  bent).     Capsule  covered  witb  a  lid,  2-celled. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  sinuate,  amplexicaul.     Flowers  sessile. 


The  Genus  Hyoscyamus  contains  several  species,  most  of  which 
are  exotic,  f  The  Hyoscyamus  Niger  is  indigenous  to  Britain,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August,  it  is  a  biennial  plant,  very  common 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  so  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Kent;  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  it  is  usually  found  growing  on  the 
sides  of  dry  banks,  and  about  old  dunghills.  The  roots  of  this 
species  of  henbane,  are  fusiform,  long,  wrinkled,  and  externally  of 
a  brown  colour,  internally  white.  The  first  season  (from  sowing  the 
seeds)  there  springs  up  a  few  large  soft  leaves,  of  the  same  form  as 
those  on  the  stalks, — the  following  season,  the  stem  shoots  and  rises 
to  the  height  of  about  two  feet,  erect,  cylindrical,  add  clividing  into 
two,  three,  and  sometimes  more  branches ;  the  leaves  are  placed 
irregularly  or  alternately  on  the  stems ;  are  deeply  sinuated  on  the 
edges  and  pointed  at  the  extremity,  surrounding  the  stalk  at  the  base ; 
the  flowers  either  emerge  from  the  alae  of  the  leaves,  or  form  a  spike 
at  the  top  of  the  branches,  are  sessile,  and  mostly  grow  on  one  side 
of  the  stalk ;  the  calyx  is .  pitcher  shaped,  5  cleft  and  permanent ; 
the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  funnel  shaped,  and  divided  into  6 
obtuse  segments  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  reticulated  at  the  base 
with  purplish  veins ;  the  filaments  are  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the 
corolla ;  anthers  heart-shaped,  and  of  a  deep  purple  colour ;  the 
germeu  is  roundish,   style  filiform,   stigma  round ;   capsule  ovate, 


*  Fig.  a.  in  the  aonesked  drawing,  represents  the  apper  branches  of  a  plant,  the  flowers.' 
lei^ves  and  capsoles  a  little  smaller  than  nature,  h.  The  corolla  cat  open  to  shew  the 
stamens,     c.  Pericarp  containing  seeds,     cf.^ The  pistil. 

t  Eight  species  are  known  and  caltifated  in  England^     Vide'Hort,  Cant. 
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bilocular  and  opens  transversely  by  a  convex  lid,  and  contains 
numerous  small  oboval  brown  seeds ;  the  leaves  and  atalks  aie 
covered  witb  soft  hair  or  down. 

Sensible  Properties; — Henbane  when  fresh  gathered  has  a 
strong  disagreeable  smell ;  when  bruised  or  burnt,  its  smell  bean 
some  resemblance  to  tobacco ;  taste  when  chewed,  insipid  and 
mociiaginous ;  the  dried  leaves  have  little  taste  or  smell,  the  watery 
infusion  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  a  ^iaint  narcotic  smell,  but  very 
little  taste ;  the  yellow  colour  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iion» 
is  turned  to  an  olive  brown  ;  diluted  alcohol  extracts  all  its  virtues. 
The  roots,  leaves,  and  seeds  possess  the  same  properties,  but  in 
different  degrees.  M.  Brandes  discovered  that  the  virtues  of  hen- 
bftoe,  like  many  other  vegetables,  depend  intirely  upon  a  peculiar 
alkalied  substance,  which  he  named  Uyoscyamia.* 

Dbleterious  Properties,  and  Action  of  Henbane  ok 
THE  Animal  Economy.  Toxocologists  have  ranked  the  black  hen« 
bane  among  the  narcotic  poisons ;  and  from  the  time  of  Celsus,  and 
other  ancient  writers,  to  the  present  period,  many  cases  are  recorded 
of  the  poisonous  effects  produced  by  various  species  of  henbane,  when 
taken  internally,  or  applied  externally.  The  usual  symptoms  follow- 
ing an  over-dose  of  this  vegetable,  are  flushed  countenance,  loss  of 
speech,  delirium,  remarkable  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  convulsions, 
followed  by  death.  Boerhaave,  it  is  stated,  experienced  a  trembling 
and  intoxication,  in  consequence  of  preparing  a  plaster,  in  which 
henbane  formed  part  of  the  composition.  It  is  related  by  Dr« 
Picard,  that  a  glyster,  composed  of  the  ^  decoction  of  the  roots  of 
henbane  administered  to  a  lady  labouring  under  an  ulcer  of  the 
womb,  gave  rise  to  the  following  symptoms;  face  flushed  and 
bloated,  stiffness  of  the  tongue,  loss  of  hearing,  stuj^or  and  drow- 
siness, hurried  respiration,  and  loss  of  motion  and  numbness  of  the 
ri§;htarm,  leg,  and  thigh ;  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  symptom  charac- 
terisug  a  lit  of  apoplexy,  except  stertor  and  distortion  of  the  mouth.f 


*  (The  seeds  of  the  Hjoscjamus  Niger  famished  to  M.  Brandes.-— Fixed  oil,  readily 
soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  19.6;  fixed  oil,  diflScoltlj  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  4.6; 
fitly  substance,  analogoas  to  cetine,  1.4 ;  malate  of  hjoscjamine,  with  malates  of 
line  and  magnesia,  and  an  ammoniacal  salt,  6.3 ;  incrystallizable  sugar,  a  trace ;  gum, 
1.2 ;  bassorine,  2.4  ;  fecala,  1.5  ;  woody  fibre,  2.6  ;  phyteumacolle,  3.4 ;  soluble  alba- 
men,  0.8 ;  4iard  albumen,  3.7  ;  malate  sulphate  (?)  and  phosphate  of  potass,  0.4 ; 
nultte  of  lime,  0.4  ;  malate  of  magnesia,  0.2  ;  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  2,4  ; 
water,  24.1 ;  excess,  1.4  ;  the  ashes  contained — carbonate,  phosphate,  sulphate  (?),  and 
bjdrochlorate  of  potass ;  carbonate  and  much  phosphate  of  lime  ^  much  lelioa,  man- 
Ssaese  and  iron,  and  a  very  little  copper.) 

t  Trait6  de  M^deoine  Ligale,  tomi  it.  p.  25,  Second  Bdition. 
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26  ALTH^A  OFFICINALIS. 

OC  The  Herb  aqd  8eeds. 

Off.  Pp.  £xt«  Hyosciani.  L.  Ed. 

Tinct.  Hyofciami.  £d.  L.  vmI  D-. 


ALTH^A  OFFICINALIS. 

Marsh-mallow.  * 


.  Class  MoNADELPHiA. — Order  Polyandrja, 

Ksi.Ord.    Column  acba/ linn.    MALVACBiE,  J^it.   ^ 

Gbn.  Char.      Calyx   double,   exterior  9-cleft.     Arils  very 
numerous,  1-seeded. 

Sfbc.  Chak.    Lmv^s  aimple,  downy. 


This  species  of  Althseaf  is  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  grows 
commonly  near  the  sea-shore,  and  in  salt  marshes ;  it  is  found  in 
great  abundance  and  perfection  in  the  Romney  Marshes,  in  Kent : 
flowering  in  the  Autumn.  The  root  is  perennial,  long,  tough,  white 
and  fibrous ;  the  stalk  grows  upright,  firm,  and  woolly,  somewhat 
branched  towards  the  top,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet ;  the  leaves  are  elliptic  and  pointed,  witli  a  lobe  on  each  side^ 
irregularly  serrated,  covered  with  a  soft  down,  and  stand  upon  long 
round  foot-stalks ;  there  are  two  stipules,  narrow,  and  placed  at  the 
base  of  each  leaf-stalk  ;  the  calyx,  a  double  perianthium,  the  exterior 
consisting  of  nine,  and  the  interior  of  five  narrow  pointed  segments ; 
corolla  composed  of  five  inversely  heart-shaped  petals;  stamina 
numerouis,  united  at  the  base  into  a  cylinder,  and  terminated  by  kid- 
ney shaped  antherae ;  germen  orbicular,  style  cylindrical,  short,  and 
furnished  with  numerous  long  stigmata ;  seeds  numerous,  kidney** 
shaped,  placed  in  a  circle,  and  covered  with  an  arillus. 

Properties.  Every  part  of  this  plant  abounds  with  mucilage^ 
more  especially  the  roots,  a  decoction  of  which*  yields  nearly  hcdf 
the  weight  of  the  roots  employed,  of  a  gummy  mucilaginous  matter, 
which  reddens  the  infusion  of  turnsole,  and  **  differs  from  the  solu- 
*'  t^on  of  gum  arabic,  by  not  being  precipitated,  when  a  solution  of 


•  Fig.  a.  repreieots  a  br^ich,  everj  part  of  the  natural  size.   6.  The  calyx*    c.  The 
Stantioa.    d.  Tb?  pUtillam.    «.  A  seed. 
.  t  £lef  eii  speoi^a  of  the  Alihea  tiihe  are  coltif  ated  in  oar  gvdena.   jffori;  Cl»#. 
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MOMORDICA   BLATERII/M.  S? 

"  silica  in  pdtasse  is  poured  into  it.*"  *  The  roots  are  long  and 
fibrous,  seldom  exceeding  the  thickness  of  a  finger;  and  wfcen 
peeled,  nearly  white ;  and  the  whiter  they  are  when  dried,  the  mora 
estimation  they  are  held  in.  The  leaves  yield  about  one-fourth  their 
weight  of  mucilage,  and  the  flowers  and  seeds  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  medical  properties  of 
this  plant,  reside  entirely  in  the  mnctlaginous  matter,  hence  it  is 
eommonly  employed  for  ils<  emollient  and  demulcent  qualities,  and 
few  of  our  indigenous  plants  possess  those  qnalities  in  so  high  a  i 
degree ;  a  decoction  of  the  roots,  or  leaves,  forms  an  excellent  drink, 
for  lubricating  and  relaxing  the  passages,  in  nephritic  and  calculous 
complaifits,  strangury,  &g*;  also  as  a  demulcent,  in  pulmonary  alffeo*' 
tions,  coughs,  and  hoarseness,  and  where  the  natitnd  mueas  of  the 
membranes  become  sharp  and  acrid.  As  a  topical  remedy,  the 
leaves  or  roots  are  used  for  fomentations,  gargles,  and  enemas.  Ail 
unguentum  is  sold  under  the  name  of  marsh^mallow  ointment,  much 
esteemed  by  the  vulgar^  lor  its  emollienjb  and  cooling  qiuriitieB,  and 
hence  it  is  in  great  request.  A  very  favourite  and  fashionable 
lozenge,  called  P4tede  Guimauve,  vel  pasta  Althaeae,  is  also  prepared 
&om  the  roots.t 

Off.  The  Roots  and  Leaves. 
Off.  Pp.  Syr.  Althaett.  L.  Ed. 

Decoct.  Alth«&ae  Officinal.  Ed. 


MOMORDICA  ELATERIUM. 

Wild  Cucumber.^ 


CfafrMoNosoiA — Ord^r  Syngenesia. 

NaU  Ord.  CWcurbitace^,  Linn.  Juss. 

Gen.   Char.     Male  Flower.     Calyx,  5-cleft.      Corolla 
5-parted.     Filaments  3. 


*  Grtj's  Elements  of  Pbarmaoj. 

t  Pite  de  Qpimaave,  Rad.  Althaea,  deoort.  ^j.  water  i.  gall.;  boil  to  four  pmts, 
•train,  add  gvm  arab. %8S :  sacch.  alb.  {bij.  j  evaporate  to  an  extract;  then  take  from 
the  fire,  stir  it  qaicklj,  with  the  whites  of  t2  eggs  previoaslj  beaten  to  a  froth;  add, 
while  stirring,  aq.  flo.  anrant.  ^ss.     Gray's  Statement,  p.  399. 

t  la  the  annexed  drawing,  Fig^  a,  represents  a  female  flower,  shewing  ita  sitoaitioa 


28  MOMOROICA    ELATERIUMt 

Female  Flowers.     Calyx  b-cMt    CoroUd 
'  ft-parted.     Styk  3-cleft.     Pome  burstings  elastically. 

Spec.  Char.     Pomes  hhpid.     Tendrils  none. 


This  species  of  Momordica*  is  a  native  of  the  south  6f  Europe, 
flowering  in  June  and  July ;  the  roots  are  perennial,  but,  in  this 
country,  seldom  survive  through  the  winter  -,  however,  wlien  planted 
in  a  warm  and  dry  soil,  and  the  seasons  have  proved  mild,  the  roots 
«  have  occasionally  lived  through  several  winters,  putting  forth  their 
i»talks  every  spring ;  it  has  been  cultivated  in  England  since  the  year 
1606.  The  roots  of  the  Elateriumt  are  large,  long,  and  fleshy,  and 
send  out  every  spring,  several  thick  rough  trailing  stalks,  which 
divide  into  many  branches  (like  the  common  cucumber,)  extending 
several  feet  each  way,  but  have  no  tendrils  ;  the  leaves  are  irregularly 
heart  shaped,  slightly  serrated,  rough,  reticulated,  veined,  of  a  dark 
green  .colour,  the  under  side  paler,  and  stand  upon  strong  petioles  ; 
the  calyx  consists  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  five  narrow  acute  segments ; 
the  corolla  is  mdnopetalous,  and  divided  into  five  parts,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  reticulated  with  green  veins;  the  female  flowers  are  placed 
above  the  germen,  the  style  is  short  and  trifid,  and  each  part  termi- 
nated by  gibbous  stigmata;  in  the  male  flowers,,  the  three  styles  are 
short  and  tapering,  two  of  which  have  cloven  antherae,  the  other  has 
a  simple  one  ;  the  fruit  is  large,  oblong,  hairy,  and  divided  into  three 
cells,  which  contain  many  flat  seeds. 

The  Elaterium  of  commerce  is  the  dried  juice  or  feculence  of  the 
wild  or  spurting  cucumber,  when  nearly  ripe ;  obtained  as  it  flows 
from  the  fruit  when  cut,  without  using  any  pressure;  the  juice  is  let 
to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  the  more  liquid  part  poured  oflT,  and  the 
sediment  dried  by  exposing  it  to  the  atmosphere.  The}  Elaterium 
obtained  by  the  above  method,  is  distinguished  on  the  continent  by 
the  name  of  white  Elaterium  ;  another  kind  is  prepared  by  strongly 
pressing  out  the  juice,. and  applying  heat  to  evaporate  it  to  a  proper 
consistence ;  this  extract  is  known  by  the  name  of  Elaterium  Nigrum ; 


above  the  germen.  b*  A  male  flower,  c.  A  doable  antbera.  d.  Tbe  germen,  monnted  bj 
the  trifid  stjle,  each  part  sustaining  an  oblong  gibbons  stigma.  We  bad  not  room  in 
oar  drawing  to  shew  the  fruit  of  its  full  size  ;  but  the  germen  represents  very  perfectly 
the  fruit  in  mioiatnre.  '  ^ 

'    *  Seven  species  of  the  Genus  Momordica  are  known  and  cultivated  in  England. 

Vide  HorK  Cant, 

t  The  specific  name  Elaterium  was  given  this  species  of  encumber  by  the  Greeks^ 
from  the  violence  with  which  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  separates  from  the  stalk,  bursts  and 
sheds  its  seed ;  from  the  same  cause  it  has  been  named  Noli  me  tangere. 
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MOMORDIGA    ELATGRIUM.  & 

its  properties  are  less  active  than  the  former  extract.  We  are  told, 
that  half  a  bushel  of  the  fruit  yielded  only  two  drachms  of  the  proper 
extract,  or  Elaterium  Album,  and  that  forty  cucumbers  yielded  na 
more  than  six  grains.* 

Chemical  Properties  and  Qualities  of  Elaterium. 
The  sensible  qualities  of  the . inspissated  juice. is  not  remarkable, 
either  to  the  taste  or  smell ;  when  chewed  it  is  slightly  bitter,  and , 
warms  the  throat  and  fauces.  The  Elaterium  Album  (as  it  is  called,) 
is  of  a  pale  greenish  grey,  without  smell,  dry,  brittle,  and  powerfully 
cathartic;  the  Elaterium  Nigrum  is  of . a  . darker  green,  and  has  a 
resiaous  appearance.  Elaterium  is  inflammable,  and  readily  dissolves 
in  water;  spirit  of  wine  dissolves  only  about  one -tenth.  According 
to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Paris,  Elaterium  contains,  water  4  partis, 
extractive  26,  gluten  5,  woody  matter  25,  fecula  (or  starch)  2S, 
elatin  and  bitter  principle  12. 

Elatin,  or  Elatine,  Dr.  Paris  considers  to  be  anew  vegetable  prin- 
ciple, and  describes  it  to  be  of  a  green  colour,  heavier  than  water, 
soft,  inflammable,  and,  when  burning,  diffusing  an  aromatic  odour ; 
insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol ;  giving  a  fine  green  colour 
to  the  spirit.  To  this  vegetable  principle  (t.  e.  Elatin)  the  medicinal 
properties  of  Elaterium  are  due. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Every  part  of  the  Momor- 
dica  Elaterium  is  possessed  of  purgative  properties,!  but  the  dried 
fecula  of  the  fruit  (t.  e.  Elaterium)  is  the  only  part  now  used  medi- 
cinally. Elaterium  possesses  properties  powerfully  cathartic,  and 
was  frequently  employed'  as  such  .by  the  Greek  and  Arabian  physi- 
cians, and  its  use  has  since  been  much  recommended  in  hydropic 
cases,  by  Pauli,  Sydenham,  Lister,  and  others.  S.  Pauli  appears  to 
have  employed  this  medicine  with  great  success,  yet,  from  its  power- 
ful effects,  thinks  it  should  not  be  used  until  the  milder  purgatives! 
have  failed ;  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  powerful  cathartics  in 
the  Materia'  Medica,  and  requires  to  be  prescribed  with  due  caution,. 
Elaterium  in  doses  of,  grss.  to.gr.  iij.  generally  proves  powerfully 
cathartic.  Dr.  Woodville  says,  **  The  most  prudent  and  effectual 
**  way  in  vvhich  dropsies  are  now  treated  by  this  remedy,  is  by 
"  repeating  it  at  short  intervals  in  small  doses." 
Off.  The  fresh  fruit  when  almost  ripe. 
Off.  Pp.  Ext.  Elaterii.  L. 
«  Elaterium.  D. 

*  Gray*!  Elements  of  Pharraaoj. 

t  Rtdicnm  vis  oathartieam  major-  est  quam  folioram,  minor  vero  qaam  fructaom. 
Gtof, 
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CROTON  TIGLIUM. 

^Purging  Crofon.* 


Clou  MoNCECiA.— Order  Monadblphia. 

NaL  Ord.  Tricoce£,  Linn,    £uphorbi£«  Juss, 

6bk.  Char.    Majle.    Calyx  oylindrical,  5-toothed.    Corolla 
of  ^fe  petals.     Stamens  ten  to  fifteen. 

Female.      Calyx    polyphillas.      Corolla   O. 
Styles  three,  bifid.     Capsule  trilocular.     Seed  one. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves   ovate-acuminate,    serrate,    glabrous. 
Stem  arboreus. 


The  Croton  Tiglium  is  indigenous  to  India,  Ceylon,  Java; 
China,  and  other  Eastern  nations.  The  Genus  Crolon  contains  up-* 
wards  of  ninety  species,  f  of  which  the  Tigfium  is  the  only  one  pos<* 
sessing  purgative  qualities.  It  appears  that  the  natives  of  the  East 
have  for  centuries  past  been  well  acquainted  with  the  purgative  effects 
of  the  seeds.  In  Europe,  the  seeds,  have  been  long  known  uqder  the 
names  of  Graua  TigHi,  and  Grana  Mohicca,  %  and  formerly  prescribed 
as  a  drastic  purge. 

This  species  of  croton  seldom  exceeds  the  height  of  fifteen  feet ; 
the  trunk  and  large  branches  aare  covered  with  a  soft  bark,  oi  a 
bfackish  colour,  the  younger  branches  green,  with  a  reddish  tinge ; 
the  leaves  are  alternate,  ovate-acuminate,  serrated,  smooth,  and  of 
a  bright  green  (having  two  glands  seated  on  tlie  base),  and  stand  on 
petioieff  about  one-fourth  their  length ;  the  flowers  are  in  erect, 
simple  terminating  racemes ;  the  calyx,  in  the  male  flower,  is  cyNn- 
drical,  and  five-toothed  ;  the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  straw 
coloured  petals ;  the  stamina  from  ten  to  fifteeif ;  in  the  female  flower, 
the  calyx  is  divided  into  many  obtuse  segments,  and  reflected  under 
the  germen  ;  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  styles  are  three  and  bifid ; 
the  capsule  is  trilocular  and  smooth,  and  contains  three  seeds. 

Medicinal  Properties  and  Uses.    Every  part  of  this  tree 

'9  "  ...  I         ■         I  ■■■■■»  I     I    «■■       I 

*  Fig  a.  represents  a  sprig,  shewing  the  racemes  of  male  and  female  flowers. 
6.  Female  flower*    c.  Male  flower,    d^  Capsole.    «•  Seed.. 

t  Nineteen  species  are  cnltirated  in  Britain.     Vide  Mori*  CmU, 

X  The  name  Grana  Molucca,  appears  te  l^e  derived  from' the  Molucca  lalaqda^  ffOJB 
whence  the  seeds  were  formerlj  exported  into  Europe. 
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DIGITALIS  PURPUREA. 

Fox-glove.* 


C^ass. DwYVAMiA.— Order  Angiosfekmia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Luridje,  Linn.    Scrophularij!,  Juu* 

Gen.  Char.     Calyx  5-parted.     CoroUa  belt-shaped,  6-cIeft. 
Capsules  egg-sbaped,  2-eelled. 

Spec.    Char.      Ca/yx-leaflets,    egg-sbaped^    acate.     Caroh 
obtuse,  upper  lip  intire. 


FucHSius  (in  bis  Hist.  Stirp.  1542)  is  tbe  first  autbor  who  notices 
fox-glove,  from  him  it  received  the  name  of  Digitalis,  in  allusion  to 
the  German  name  Fingerhut,  (which  signifies  a  finger  stall),  firom 
the  blossoms  resembling  the  finger  of  a  glove. 

The  Digitalis  Purpurea  is  a  biennial  plant,  indigenous  to  these 
coantries  ;t  it  is  found  on  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  on  mountains, 
on  elevated  banks  and  hedgerows;  it  flowers  in  June  and  July; 
the  first  season  it  produces  only  a  few  large  rough  oblong  leaves ; 
the  following  spring  the  flowering  stem  shoots  up,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  obscurely  angular  and  leafy,  termi- 
nating in  a  spike  of  purple  flowers  ;l  the  lower  leaves  are  large,  oblongs 
egg-shaped,  serrated,  covered  with  a  soft  down  or  hair,  and  stand 
am  short  fleshy  footstalks,  the  upper  leaves  are  much  smaller,  and 
spear-shaped ;  the  blossoms  are  numerous,  mostly  growing  from 
one  side ;  the  calyx  is  permanent  and  deeply  cut  into  five  segments ; 
the  corolla  monopetalous,  bell-shaped  and  bulging,  of  a  purple 
cdour,  contracted  at  the  base  into  a  tube,  the  border  divided 
into  four  obtuse  unequal  segments,  mottled  withiu,  resembling 
small  eyes ;  the  filaments  are  four  and  crooked,  two  of  which  are 

*  Theannexed  drawing  rrprirniptf  •  plant  of  half  Uie  natural  file,  (taken  from  nature,) 
exeqrtiDg  a  portion  ot  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  and  some  large  leaves  which  were 
remoyed  to  allow  room  to  shew  the  spike  of  blossoms.  Fig.  a.  the  stamina.  6.  Capbafe. 
C'  Caljx.    <f.  Style  supporting  the  cloven  stigma,  «. 

'  t  The  Genua.  Bigitalis  comprises  many  species,  of  which  the  Digitalis  Purpurea  ii 
Ihe  only  one  aidigenons  to  Britain,  eighteen  species  of  Digitalis  are  cultivated  in  our 
tMrtaaie  ganiMn.    Hort.  Cant, 

X  The  specific  name  of  Purpurea  is  ill  applied,  there  being  a  variety  of  the  Digitalif 
Popurea  with  whit#  flowers,  bat  less  common  in  tbe  wild  state  than  the  purple :  the 
poiple  variety  varies  also,  very  much,  in  depth  of  colour. 
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short;  anthers  yellow;  pistillum  greenish,  style  simple,  stigma 
cloven,  of  a  pink  cploor ;  capsules,  egg-i^apcd,  two-celled ;  each 
cell  containing  numerous  small  angular  seeds;  the  roots  are  fusiform, 
fibrous,  and  knotty.  ^ 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Every  part  of  the 
fox-glove  is  possessed  of  a  very  nauseous  bitter  taste,  joined  with 
some  degree  of  acrimony,  the  strength  of  which  varies  with  the  age 
of  the  plant,  and  with  the  season  of  the  year.*  The  leaves  have  but 
littte  smeM  when  green,  bat  acquire  a  shghl  narcotic  smell  by- drying : 
the  infusion  is  of  a  pale  olive  green,  having  the  taste  and  odour  of 
t^e  p]|int ;  the  colour  of  the  infusion  is  rendered  darker,  hy:  su)f>hate 
of  iron  ;  nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  violet,  and  muriate  of  qaeicury 
a  yellowish  precipitate  ;  galls  or  emetic  tartar  do  not  produce  any 
precipitate.  The  tincture  is.  rendered  milky  by  water.f  M. 
Bidault  de  Villiers,  who  wrote  on  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
purple  fox-glove,  chemically  analized  six  drachms  of  the  dried 
leaves,  the  product  as  follows  :  ''  1st,  two  drachms,  fifty  grains  of 
'^  watery  extract ;  2nd,  twelve  grains  of  spirituous  extract ;  drd, 
''  a  peculiar  precipitate,  eight  grains,  and  two  drachms  fifty  gprains 
**  of  an  inert  powder,  which  gave  by  the  action  of  reagents,  six 
^  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  two  grains  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  three 
'*  grains  of  sandy  quartz,  two  grains  of  phosphate  of  lime,  one 
*'  grain  of  sulphate  of  potass,  traces  of  sulphate,  muriate  of  lime, 
^  and  of  carbonated  alkali;  and  one  grain  ofcharcoal.*'| 

The  active  properties  of  digitaHs  appear  to  depend  upon  a  par- 
ticular immediate  principle  or  alkali,  analogous  to  that  of  many  other 
vegetables.  M.  Augustus  Le  Royer,  analized  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  purple  fox-glove,  and  obtained  from  it,  a  quantity  of 
brown  ponderous  substance,  possessing  many  of  the  qualities 
iipproximating  to  a  vegetable  alkali ;  to  this  substance  he  gave  the 
name  of  Digiialine.  M.  Augustus  Le  Royer  made  many  experi- 
ments with  this  substance  on  living  animals,  the  result  of  which 
proves  it  to  possess  the  active  qualities  of  digitalis,  in  a  very  con- 
centrated state.  A  middle  sized  dog  was  killed  in  five  minutes  by 
injecting  into  the  jugular  vein  half  an  ounce  of  water  containing  a 
grain  and  a  half  of  digitaline  in  solution ;  half  a  grain  of  the  same 


*  Withering,  who  preferred  Uie  leaves  to  any  other  part  of  the  plant,  observes, 
**  These  vary  grenUj  in  their  efficacy  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and«  perhaps, 
'*  at  different  stages  of  their  growth  •"  and  recommends  that  they  shooM  be  gathered 
after  the  flowering  stem  has  shot  up,  and  about  the  time  the  blossoms  are  ooming  fiBrth. 

t  Gray's  Elements. 

X  Essai  sur  les  Proprieties  Medicinales  de  la  Digitale  Pourpr^^,  par  le  Docteiir 
BidMlt  ViUiers,  Sd.  edit.  p.  61,  Paru,  1813. 


M^staoee,  distolv^d  in  tfv«  dmchnk^  tdf  ^MiA  wirter,  b^ing  irtj^ed 
inlo  the  veins  of  a  cat  tbe  antteial  eicpitlsd  at  the  exptratioti  olf 
^ft^en  mkiiitelt.  For  more  pattic%iiat*s  on  thii^  interisi^ing  f^ubjett,  W^ 
refer  o«r  readers  to  a  pftper  on  digitalitie,  (y'vie  Lancet,  voL  9, 
p.  586.) 

-  Action  of  Fox^olotb  ov  ths  Animal  Economt.  Sibei 
the  time  t>f  Fuofamtts^  nMiy  anfhors*  hav6  noted  tbe  powerfal  effc^ctii 
produced  by  fox-glove  on  4iie  animal  frame,  and  niost  of  them  faaVd 
conwdered  it  as  posBesslil^  very  del^erions  properties :  by  modie'm 
writers  oa  toxieology  it  is  ranked  among  the  narcotip  poisons. 
Fos*glov«  in  sabstance,  and  its  various  preparations,  when  adminis- 
tered itt  large  dbses,  olr  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated,  produces/ 
violent  and  distressing  stckhess  and  purging ;  followed  by  Vertigo, 
dhnness  of  sight,  ddiriutn,  syncope  and  death.  The  effects  of 
fox-glove  on  the  arterial  system  is  generally  to  diminish  the  velocity 
of  the  circulation  in  a  remarkable  degree,  although  it  has  sometimes 
th^  opposite  effect,  gteatly  increasing  the  freqiieticy  of  the  pblse 
and  h^at  of  the  body.  Orfila,  in  hi^  general  system  of  toxicology, 
reliites  mirfiy  lexperimehts  made  upon  dogs,  and  dtaws  the  follow- 
ing conclasions  from  them  :  1st,  that  the  powder  of  fox-glove,  its 
wainry  and  resinous  extMcfs,  attd  its  tincture,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  eaergetic  poisons  in  a  l!6rtain  dose  ;  2od,  that  all  thi^se  prepara- 
tkHkk  begin  by  acting*  as  emetics  i  3rd,  that  the  action  is  much  less 
when  introduced  inid  the  stonititch,  and  vomiting  prevented,  than 
whiim  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  or  applied  to  the  cellular  sub- 
siance;  4t^^  that  the  resitidus  extract  appears  to  act  especially  on 
the  iieart,  or  blood — sint;e  this  fiaid  is  consfaiitlj'  found  coagulated^- 
immikllfttely  after  death,  wH^evet  this  extraet  has  been  applied  16 
the eellalar  texture, .or  introduced  into  the  stomach;  5th,  that  the 
fox-^glove  acts  upon  the  human  species  as  upon  dogs, 

TxBATiif BNT.  When  deleterious  symptoms  arise  from  an  over- 
dose of  fox-glove^  (or  the  plant  has  been  eaten  by  mistake)  the 
usual  reitiedies  require  where  narcotic  poisons  have  been  taken, 
should  b^  immediately  admirtistered,  and  for  whidh  we  refer  our 
readers  to  our  article  Lactuea»    * 

Mbdical  Propsrtibs  and  UsfiS.  Digitalis,  when  administered 
with  due  caution,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  indigenous  plants; 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  its  effects  are  genera^y  to  diminish 
the  irfitabiUty  of  the  system,  to  retard  the  velocity  of  the  pulse, 
and  incfease  the  action  of  the  aborbents  and  urinary  discharge. 


iwifc— ■^- 
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H^ceit  has  been  leeorameoded  i&  a  great  variely  of  diseases ;  and 
from  its  remarkable  property  of  diminishing  the  velocity  of  the  cir- 
CttlatioUy  it  is  a  valuable  and  powerful  addition  to  the  lancet,  in 
many  inflammatory  diseases,  as  we  have,  witnessed  in  several  cases  of 
acute  hepatitis  and  pneumonia,  in  active  haemorrhagies  and  phthisis. 
In.  spasmodic  as|bhma,  palpitation,  wad  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  it  pro- 
duces decidedly  good  effects*  In  mo^t  anasarcous  and  dropsical 
effusions,  it  isjone  of  the  most  powerful  diuretics  we  have :  as  a  topical 
remedy  it  has  been  applied  advantageously  to  scrofulous  tumours. 

This  active  medicine  demands  great  judgment  and  circumspectioa 
in  those  who  administer  it,  and,  as  Withering  observes,  *'  the  doses 
are  not  to  be  repeated  too  quickly,  or  an  injurious  quantity  may  be 
taken  before  any  of  the  signals  of  forbearance  appear."  The 
general  rule  which  he  gives,  b  to  stop  the  exhibition  of  it  as  soon  as 
it  appears  to  act,  either  on  the  kidneys,  the  stomacK,  or  the  bowels*. 
In  diseases  accompanied  with  increased  sensibility  and  irritability, 
such  as  phthisis,  hasmoptysis,  scrofula,  &c.  more  caution,  if  possible, 
is  required  in  the  exhibition  of  this  medicine,  than  in  dropsy  ;  hence 
it  should  be  given  in  smaller  doses.  In  pulmonary  consumption,  its. 
virtues  have  been  much  over-rated ;  in  the  earlier-stages,  it  generally 
abates  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  moderating  the  hectic  heat  and 
cough;  but  in  the  last  stage  of  this  disease  it  is  rarely  admissible, 
in  consequence  of  its  depressing  power.  Dr.  Gregg  relates  two 
cases  of  phthisis,  in  which  it  produced  a  copk>UB  ptyalism. 

Prrparations  and  Doses.  The  fox-glove  is  given  in  sub- 
stance, in  infusion,  and  in  tincture ;  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  medicines.  The  exsiccated  leaves  ape  now  generally  preferred 
to  the  fresh  plant.*  The  dried  leaves  in  powder,  may  be  given  from 
one  to  three  grains,  twice  a  day,  or  in  smaller  doses  at  shorter 
intervals,  so  as  gradually  to  remove  many  dropsical  disorders, 
without  producing  any  other  than  mild  diuretic  effects,  and  without 
any  interruption  to  its  use,  till  the  cure  is  completed;  in  various 
cases  of  dropsy  many  other  diuretics  may  be  advantageously  joined 
with  it ;  such  as  spt^  Esther  nit«  supertart  potasse,  acetate  of  pot^se, 

*  Dr.  Withering  preferred  the  dried  leaves  to  any  otiier  preparation,  and  prescribed 
them  to  be  given  in  powder  or  in  infasioos,  and  gives  the  following  directions  fqr  pi« 
paring  the  powder : — "  The  leaf-stalk  and  mid-rib  of  the  leaves  should  be  rejected,  and 
*<  the  remaining  part  shoqld  be  dried,  either  in  the  sun-sbine,  or  on  a  tin  pan  or  pewter 
'*  dish  before  tne  fire;  if  well  dried  they  mb  d6wn  to  a  beaatifal  green -powder,  eare 
**  must  be  taken  that  Uie  leaves  be  not  scorched  in  drying,  and  they  sbonld  not  be 
*^  dried  more  tban  wbat  is  reqaisite  to  allow  of  their  being  readily  reduced  to  powder." 
As  the  fox-glove  loses  much  of  its  active  properties  by  exposure  to  the  light,  the  learet 
er  powder  should  be  kept  carefully  covered  in  a  dark  place ;  the  bottle  ooBtaiping^tfae 
iinotur^  should  likewise  be  oovered  with  a  bladder,  so  as  to-fi^clude  tbe  Ught. 
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the  varijous  pteparatioQs  of  squill,^  gum  ammoniac,  &e.aiida«msBll: 
addition  of  opium  is,  generally  usefttl,  particularly  if  iher  digitalis: 
purges.  The  tincture  may.  be  generally  given  in^dose&of  from  ten' 
to  twenty  drops;  in  some  cases, of  .mania,  it  has  been  given  in  much: 
larger  doses,  sixtv  or  more  drops  have  been  given  for  a  dose.  .  The: 
fresh  plant,  is  sometimes  prescribed  Jn  infusion,-  but  where,  a 
liquid  mediciue  is  preferred,  one  drachm  of  the  .dried:  leaves,iinfused. 
for  foiur  hours  in  half,  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  adding  to  the  strained: 
liquor,  an  ounce  of  spt.  cinpam.,.or  spt.  junip.  comp.  will  be  founds 
preferable  to  an  infusion  of  the  fresh  leaves;,  of  this  infusion,  one. 
QHQce.  may  be  taken,  two  pr  three  times  in  a  day. 

Off.  The  leaves  and  seeds. 

Off.  Pp.  Tinct.  Digitalis,  L.  £.  D.  Decoct.  Digitalis;  D.  , 
Infusum  Digitfdis,  L.  £. 


LACTUCA   VIROSA, 

Strong  Scented  Lettuce/^ 


Class  Syngenesia. — Order  iEQUALis.- 
Nat.  Ord.  CoMPOSiTiB  Semiflosculosjg,  Linn. 

ClCHORACEiB,  JUSB. 

Gen.Char.  Rscepiachu^ikeA.  Ca/yx  imbricated,  cylindrical, 
its  scales  m^^mbraneous  at  their  margin.  Pappus  simple, 
stipitate.     Seeds  poliahed. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  horizontal,  toothed,  the  keel  prickly. 


i 

The  generic  name  given  this  tribe  of  plants  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  juice  bearing  a  great  Iresemblatice  to  milk;  the 
specific  name,  Virosa,  from  its  possessing  deleterious  properties. 

The  Lactuca  Virosaf  is  a  biennial  plant,  growing  wild  in  many 
parts  of  Britain;  flowering  in  July  and  August,  delighting  in  gravelly 
rubbishy  soils :  usually  found  growing  on  the  sides  of  roads;  fields, 

*  Fig.  a,  represents  the  soperior  part  of  a  plant  with  the  flower  of  the  natural  size. 
h,  A  floret  (magnified.)     c.  A  seed,  with  its  pappus. 

t  Fourteen  species  of  the  Geous  Laotuca  are  known  and  cultivated  in  our  botanic 
SU^eat.    Hort,  Cant. 
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akidaboAl  old  Wa]h»  The  stsm  of  tliu  jrtmit  h  sttaigfit;  eim^rtA 
with  Boattcred  prickks^  snd  seldom  ejccectds  tviro  1t^  m  heigM)[ 
towtaidi  the  saperior  part  it  i»  f»ni!«bed  with  a  lew  branehes,  whvdh 
are  alternate  and  slender;  the  inferior  leaves  are  dbloii;,  ampkxicul, 
aufkulated  at  the  base,  sometiiiies  lobed,  unequally  dentated  and 
thorny  on  their  upper  nde ;  the  superior  are  arrow-shaped  and  entire* 
the  midrib  armed  with  sliort  spines  on  the  ander  side ;  the  biaeleas 
are  cordate  and  pointed ;  the  calyx  is  oUoag,  pointed,  and  nearly 
cjj^lindrical,  imbricated^  and  formed  of  straight,  elong:)ited,  pointed^ 
unequal  scales,  membraneous  ou  the  ed^s ;  the  Aowers  ai^  ebm- 
pound,  disposed  in  small  clusters;  the  floreti  'sfr<i  monopetalotts, 
hermaphrodite,  ligulated,  and  denCated ;  the  flltfments  are  five,  anthers 
united  into  a  cylindrical  tube ;  the  germen  ovase^  style  slender,  the 
length  of  the  stamen  -,  stigmata,  two  and  reflected ;  seeds  oblong, 
compressed,  striated^  of  a- dark  brown,  and  crowned  by  a  soft, 
fleeting  pappus. 

Every  part  of  this  plant  contains  a  viscid,  bitter,  milky  juice,  of  a 
very  disagreeable  smell.  In  this  juice  its  sensible  qualities  seem  to 
reside.  Dioscorides  describes  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  juice  as 
aearly  agreeing  with  that  of  the  white  poppy,  and  its  effect,  according 
to  Haller,  are  powerfully  narcotic ;  from  recent  analysis,  it  is  found 
to  contain  an  alkali  analogous  to  morphia^  and  on  which  no  doubt 
its  active  properties  depend. 

Action  of  tbts  Strong  Scbnt»i>  LBTftrcE  on  tttK  Ani- 
mal Economy.  The  strong  scented  lettuce  has  been  ranked 
among  the  narcotic  poisons ;  but  from  the  experiments  of  Orfila  and 
others,  the  fresh  plant  does  not  seem  to  be  possessed  of  active 
properties.*  The  extract  prepared  by  evaporating  the. expressed 
juice,  possesses  more  energetic  properties ;  and  in  doses  of  from  one 
to  two  drachms,  invariably  proved  fatal  to  dogs,  when  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  or  even  applied  to 
the  cellular  texture.f  ' 

The  general  symptoms  produced  were,  efforts  to  vomit,  vertigo, 
slight  convulsive  movement,  great  drowsiness,  followed  by  death* 

Dissection  threw  no  particular  light  on  the  cause  of  death*  The 
alimentary  canal  scarcely  shewed  any  appearance  of  inflammation, 
and  the  sanguiferous  system  presented  the  usual  appearance  as  in 


*  A  strong  dog  was  made  to  swallow  one  pound  and  a  half  of  the  fresh  ]ea?es  of  the 
strong  scented  lettace,  without  experieBcing  the  least  inconTenience. 

OfjUa,  vol.  \u  p.  169.   . 

w 

t  Vide  Orfila  on  Poisons,  vol.  ii.  p*  160. 
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€Mea  of  i^oiaoiiiag  by  naveoties.  W^  liave  heard »  however,  thai  the 
exixaet  has  been  given  to  the  eEteat  of  half  an  onnea  in  the  day, 
without  pcoducing  any  jinpleasant  symptoms,  hot  we  have  reason  to 
helieve  tha.t  in  ifaoae  cases  it  could  not  have  been  good,  otherwise 
we  must  suppoae  that  the  strong  scented  kttuce  waa  more  poisonous 
to  doga  than  to  man. 

T&BATiiBNT  IN  CA«£  CkV  poiaoNiWG.  Should  deleteriotts 
symfttoflia  follow  an  over  dose  of  this  nareotic,  either  of  the  rteedt 
plant  or  any  of  its  preparations,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  effectoaHy 
Civneualiog  the  stomaob^  by  small  and  repeated  doses  of  the  sulphate 
of  zinc,  or  copper,  followed  by  eatfaartiea  and  stimulating  clysters ; 
should  stupor  or  much  drowsiness  attend,  the  head  should  be  relieved 
by  venesection  and  coU  affusions,  blisteraaad  stimulants  to  the  feet ; 
when  the  poison  has  been  .effectually  evacuated  from  the  stomach', 
but  not  till  then,  diluted  vegetable  acids,  may  be  drank  freely,  and 
alternately,  with  hot*  tea  or  coffee. 

Mbdical  Profbrtibs  and  Uses.  Dr.  Collin,  of  Vienna, 
was  the  §rst  who  brought  the  Lactuca  Virosa*  into  repute,  he  statea 
that  ID  addition  to  its  narcotic  properties,  it  is  a  powerful  diuretic^ 
that  it  likewise"promotes  all  the  secretions,  and  that  by  attenuating 
viscid  humours,  it  removes  visceral  obstructions  ;  that  in  recent  cases 
of  dropsy  proceeding  from  debility,  the  extract  in  doses  of  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  grains  a  day  proved  sufficient  to  accomplish  a  cnre, 
bat  that  in  inveteieate  cases,  accompanied  with  obstructions  of  the 
viscera,  the  quantity  of  extract  was  increased  to  three  drachms ;  Dr. 
Collin  also  states,  that  h%  successfully  treated  nineteen  eases  of 
iwpsy  oat  of  twenty,  with  Ihe  extract  of  this  plant.  We  are  told 
by  Quariof  that  he  nev^r  experienced  any  good  effects  from  its  use* 
The  usual  mode  of  exhibiting  tbe  Lactuca  Virosa,  is  in  the  form  of 
extract,  prepared  by  evaporating  the  expressed  juice  of  tbe  plant  to 
a  proper  consistence. 

The  Lactuca  Satiya,  the  Cultivated  gr  Garpbn 
Lettuce.  This  species  of  Lettuce  as  the  name  implies,  is  the 
cultivated  species,  so  much  and  so  generally  esteemed  as  a  salad. 
Under  the  name  of  Sativa,  are  eompreheoded  the  different  species 
and  varieties  of  cos,  and  cabbage  lettuce.  As  the  properties  of  all 
these  varieties  are  the  same,  they  may  be  used  indiscriminately  for 
fliedicinol  purposes. 


*  Obflerv.  Circa  Jtforb.  p.  §. 
t  AniiDidT.  Fract.  p.  188. 
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Properties.  The  garden  iettace/when  young,  and  at  the  time 
it  IS  usually  cut  for  salad,  possesses  an  abundance  of  a  Wand,  cooling, 
pellucid  fluid ;  but  as  the  flower  stem  shoots  up,  this  fluid  becomes  an 
opaque,  milky  juice,  of  an  exceedingly  bitter  taste,  which,  by  evapo- 
rating in  th«  air,  and  becoming  dry,  turns  brown.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  IVfr.  John,  of  Berlin,  this  juice  has  been  found  "  to 
*'  consist  of  water,  caoutchouc  as  its  principle  solid  constituent,  a 
•*  trace  of  resin,  a  small  quantity  of  bitter  extractive,  and  phosphates, 
**  muriates  and  sulphates." 

From  this  analysis  we  are  led  to  infer  that  it  is  a  very  inert  sub- 
stance, as  caoutchouc,  which  he  gives  as  its  principal  solid  constituent, 
has  little  or  no  medicinal  pToperties ;  we  know  however  that  this 
plant  possesses  very  active  properties,  which  are  found  to  reside  in 
an  alkali,  analogous  to  morphia,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  Mr.  John.  Indeed  the  soporific  powers  of  lettuce 
were  known  to  the  ancients ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Coxe,  of 
Philadelphia^  for  having  first  submitted  it  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
since  when,  through  the  perseverance  and  recommendation  of  l>t. 
Duncan,  senior,  the  preparations  of  lettuce  have  found  a  place  in 
two  of  the  British  Pharroacopceias. 

Mr.  Young,  surgeon  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to 
bring  the  various  preparations  of  lettuce  to  perfection,  gives  the 
following,  as  his  process. 

Having  made  an  incision  in  the  flowering  stem,  he  collects  the 
juice,  as  it  exudes,  on  a  sponge,  from  which  it  is  again  expressed, 
and  speedily  dried  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  3  to  this  he  gives 
the  name  of  lettuce  opiuifi :  it  occurs  in  commerce  in  round  hard 
masses  of  a  deep-brown  colour,  with  a  strong  virose  smell,  and 
bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  Turkey  opium,  but  none  to  an 
extract:  in  this  way  it  is  now  prepared  on  a  very  large  scale. 

It  js  evident,  that  by  this  process  of  Mr.  Young,  the  virtues  of 
the  plant,  as  an  opiate,  are  obtained  in  the  most  natural  state ;  biit 
the  great  expense  of  the  preparation,  has  given  rise  to  various 
attempts  to  lessen  it. 

Dr.  Probart,  we  are  told,  co.llects  the  milky  juice,  as  it  exudes 
from  the  cut  stem,  upon  pieces  of  wove  cotton,  about  half  a  yard 
square,  and  from  time  to  time,  throws  them  as  they  become  charjg;ed, 
into  a.  vessel  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water,  which  when 
sufiiciently  impregnated  is  evaporated  by  simple  exposure  in  shallow 
vessels.  By  this  process  a  very  pure  extract,  free  from  the  caou- 
tchouc, is  furnished ;  but  it  is  still  expensive.  Dr.  Probart  further 
observed,  that  after  the  plants  have  flowered,  and  the  leaves  are 
beginning  to  assume  a  yellow  hue,  the  milky  juice  assumes  a  concrete 
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fmrn^  tod^  ^^mtaimed  in  Hie  biwk  of  the  stalky  mki  in  thie  •IdfeciFM, 
He  therefore  uses  tb«9e  9tdy^  which  he  macenitM  in  water  for 
tweoty-four  hours,  then  boils  itfor  two  hours,  strains  off  the  decocdoa, 
withoot  pressure,  and  evaporates,  first  by  heat,  and  then  in  shallow 
dinh^s;  t€|  Ihis'he  gives  Kh^  aaaie  of  Eaetracimn  Laeimm  Con^eii- 
Mhm*  tie  says  it  i^  about  hall  the  strength  of  the  Laetwtmimm 
tDd  Qbtaiued  at  ooe-isbitib  <tf  tW  expense. 

In  the  use  of  these  preparaltons  0i  lettuce^  the  piraotilsoBer  sihouU 
Jms  nwsie,  that,  the  ti&cmp  Lactwoanump  has  been  appUed  to  th« 
(fttract,  obtained  by  diffeieat  methods*  and  vafyiiig,  we  shouU 
i^mgiae,  very  considerahly  in  its  aetiva  propeitics;  many  gira  it  Id 
ivlmt  Mf .  Youi^  calls  Lettuce  Opium ;  Dr.  Duocmi,  seoior^  uses  it 
fQf  the  eitract  prepare  from  tlie  tincture ;   I>r.  Young  tea  iht 
fjltra^t  obtaiaied  by  alcohol  and  water,  nnd  Dr.  Piobart  for  a  watery 
sitcac^t.    We  hate  no  doubt,  however,  that  when  the  nrtues  of  this 
plant  become  better  undemtood,  and  more  generally  known,  some 
f<mittla  will  be  adopted  lor  tbe  preparing  its  extract  or  inspissatilig 
ili  juice,  $0  as  to  present  ua  witii  a  medicine  of  unilbrm  strength ; 
ffiA  mhmi  this,  is  the  case,  we  expect  to  find  it  hold  a  high  place  among 
oiti  native  miedicinal  plants.    Wo  have  seen  the  Lactucarium  pi»- 
scffted  io  a  number  of  cases  wh«re  opium  was  indicated,  and  with 
the  happiest  effect ;  acting  as  a  narcotic  and  anodyne,  without  Ae 
stimulating  effects  <^  opium.    Indeed,  the  analysis  of  the  plant  leads 
at  tc;  expect  such  a  result*  possessing,  as  it  does,  the  morphine  of 
opium#  without  its  narcotine.    See  Papaver  Alba. 

Off.  The  Herb. 

Off.  Pp.  Succus  spissatus  Lactucse  Virosse.  E. 

■ '       Sativ«.  E. 
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Class  Pentandria. — Order  Pentagynia. 
iVae.  Ord.   G&uinalibs,   hinn.    Lii^^CEiE,  Juss. 

Gbn,  CHARr    Catyx  5-leaved.     Putcds  5.     Capsule  &-varyed. 
10-eellod«     Snd  solitary. 


*  Fig.  a.  rs^aents  the  top  of  a  plant,  (shewing  the  manner  of  its  branching),  with 
the  blossomi,    6.  The  lower  part  of  the  stem  and  root.    e.  The  calyx  and  capsule. 
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Sfbc*  Char.     Calyxes  and  Capmife«poiiited«i    P^iitb  notched. 
Xeave^  Ianced>  alternate.     St^ems^MiAtju* 


This  species  of  Linum  is  bd  annual^  flowering  in  June  and  JMy; 
and  much  cuhivated  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  more  particutaffy 
in  the  West.  According  to  the  general  mode  of  cultivation/ this 
plant  seldom  rises  above  twelve  or  eighteen  inches ;  but' when  allowed 
more  rooAi,  and  on  a  rich  soil,  it  will  often  exceed  two  or  three- feet 
in  height.*  The  root  is  annual;  the  stem  erect,  round,  smooth; 
and  branched  towards  the  top;  the  branches  are  simfde,'  altermite» 
and  terminated  by  the  flowers,  which  are  solitary,  and  of  a  sky  blue ; 
the  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  acute,  sessile,  smooth,  glaucous,^ ver* 
tieal,  and  .alternately  scattered  over  the  stalk  and  branches;  the 
•calyx  is  divided  intofivesemirlance-shaped  segments,  slightly  fringed 
with  small  hairs;  the  corolla  istromposed  of  five  petals,  which  ave 
obovate,  striated,  and  slightly  notched ;  the  filaments  are  five,'^tap«r<i> 
ing,  upright,  about  the  length  of  tbe  calyx,  and  crowned  with  sim- 
ple antherse;  the  germen  is  oval ;  tlie  ^v^  styles  are  ^filiform,  ereet, 
and  of  the  length  of  the  filaments,  and  lurnisfaed  with  blunt  stig- 
minta ;  the  capsule  is  globlilar,  and  pointed,  divided  into  five  valves 
and  ten  cells ;  the  seeds  are,  solitary,  glossy,  and  of  a  flattish  Ovd 
shape.  

The  Linum  Usitatissimum,  as  the  name  implies,  is  the  most  useful 
of  the  Linum  tribe,  f  and  the  one  generally  cultivated  for4fae  pre- 
paration of  flax.  § 

Botanists  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  this  species  is  a  native  of 
Britain.  Curtis,  in  his  Flora  Londinensis,  says,  "  The  few  species 
*^  which  we  find  occasionally  among  rubbish,  and  in  corn  fields,  par- 
^'  ticalariy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Battersea,  have  doubtless  been 
**  introduced  there  with  the  produce  of  the  garden  or  corn  fields/' 
Mr.  Hudson,  however,  speaks  of  it  as  a  common  plant  in  Dorset 
and  Devon,  and  entertains  no  doubt  of  its  being  indigenous.  This 
species  of  the  Linum  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 


d.  A  section  of  the  pericarp,  shewing  the  cells  and  seed.    «.  The  stamina.   /.  The 
pistillum. 

*  It  is  remarked  by  Haselqaist;  that  in  Egypt  this  plant  rises,  with  a  strong  stem,  to 
tlie  height  of  four  feet.  *  Reui  tit  kel,  LandBi^p.  462. 

•f-  Twenty-six  species  are  enumerated  in  the  Hortus  Cantabrigiensis. 
§  The  Lionm  Perenne,  and  (iinum  Bieone,  are  likewise  cnltivated  for  manafaotariDg; 
of  linen. 
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into  Europe  from  Egypt ;  where,  ia  those  parts  subject  to  inunda* 
tions  of  the  Nile»  it  grows  luxuriantly ;  and  we  learn  from  ancient 
record,  that  flax  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Moses.* 
^he  cultivation  of  flax  in  this  country^  was  formerly  a  very  impor- 
tant branch  of  husbandry,  and,  indeed,  of  horticulture  ;  for  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  society,  most  families  raised  it  for  their  own  use ; 
this  was,  doubtless,  the  means  of  propagating  the  seed  ;  and  hence, 
in  the  present  age,  arises  the  supposition  of  its  being  an  indigenous 
plant* 

PROPERTIE4S,  &c.  The  Linium  Usitatissimum  is  chiefly  cultivated 
for  the  ^valuable  properties  of  its  ligneiis  principle,  or  fibre  of  the 
stems,  which,  after  due  maceration  and  preparation,  form  the  flax 
for  manufacturing  of  linen.  The  seeds,  by  expression,  yield  a  large 
proportion  of  oil,  nearly  one-sixth,  which,  when  carefully  expressed 
without  the  application  of  heat,  has  no  remarkable  taste  or  flavour* 
mid  retains  its  fluidity  at  the  lowest  temperature,  but  it  very' soon 
:beeomes  rancid  by  keeping;  the  cake  remaining  after  the  oil  is  ex-  ^ 
pressed,  eontains  the  farinaceous  matter  and  mucilage,*  and  is  deno- 
-mioAted  oil  cake;  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  catties^ 
,Tlie  expressed  oil  is  chiefly  used  as  a  vehide  by  limnerb,  for  com- 
bintDg'with  th^r  pigments,  for  the  general  purposes  of  painting* 
The  husks  of  the  seed  contain  neurly  one-fifth  the  weight  of  the 
whole  seeds  of  mucilage,  which  may  be  separated  either  by  boiling 
dr  inf^isioo. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Linseed,  as  a  ^medial 
ajg^ent,'  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  demulcent  and  emollient  properties; 
As  mfusion  of  the  seeds  is  in  general  use  as  a  pectoral  drink  in  iii- 
Jftiimiatory  diseases;  and  particularly  useful  in  gonorrhoea,  and 
jiephritic  complaints  ;  it  is  also  recommended  during  the  exhibition 
of' corrosive  sublimate.  The  ground  seeds,  (or  what  is  usually  sold 
for  them,  the  ground  cake)  is  in  general  use  for  cataplasms ;  as^ 
Skeiwise,  the  whole  seeds,  which  are  Certainly  pfeferable  to  the  former 
'  for' the  ^rpose  of  making  poultices;  Linseed  oil  was  formeriy 
much  ^ed,  in  combination  with  lime  water,  as  an  application  to  ex- 
tenaave  burns ;  we  have  seen  much  benefit  firom  its  use  in  many  cases. 

Off.  The  Seed.  » 

Off.  Pp.  Inf.  Lini.  Usitatissimi,  Ed. 

Inf.  Lini.  comp.  Lond* 

Ol.  Lini.  L.  E.  D. 
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OXALIS  ACETOSELLA. 

Clommon  Wood  Sorrd.* 


Clast  Dbcandria.— rOrder  Pentagynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  OtRUfNAL'Rg,   Lhin^    Ocranta,  ^m^. 

Gbn.  Char.     Calyx  5-leaved.     Petals  connected  by  the  claws. 
Capsule  5-comered,  gaping  in  the  angles. 

Spbg.  Ci^ar,     Scape  1-flowered.     Leaves  leraate*  iaVefseijr 
lieart-^slliiped.     Root  granulated. 


Of  tbe  ^nwtferiHis  (ribe  of  plaals  compnMd  under  the  genoi 
OmaUs^t  two  species  only  are  natives  of  Britain,  tke  Oxalis  Ace^ooclia 
and  Coriiciilata»  most  of  the  Oxalis  tribe  of  plants  being  indigenoas 
to  Sovth  Airiea.  The  OsaUs  AceteseUa  is  a  perennial  (Auity  fcwei^ 
lag  in  April  and  May ;  H  b  Tery  common  in  the  North  of  Baglanl, 
and  b  nsnally  fonnd  in  *«roodsi  moist  shady  fames,  and  hedge^vofim;; 
there  is  a  v«uriety  of  4h»  species  of  sorrel  with  white  iflowers»  «i|iHil{r 
common  <in  many  of  the  aoutbem  and  western  iparta  of  the  «oinMy. 

The  root  of  tbe  Oxalis  Acetosella  grows  horizontal,  is  graaulaled^ 
iMid  >of  n  bright  ved ;  1;he  leai^es  are  ternate,  inversely  heart Hilwycd, 
of  a  yellofw  tgrecm,  the  under  side  piric,  itidiiiing  to  purple,  «ligbtly 
hirsute,  and  stand  upon  k>ag  petidles,  proceeding  from  Uttte  btlba^ 
ivUch  fom  a  hmd  of  sheath  at  the  bottom,  the  leaf  stidks  are  r»und» 
and  of  a  red  col#ur ;  the  calyx  b  divided  iato  five  efetose  seigftnteti^ 
niembrane«Mi«  on  their  edges,  and  often  spotted  With  purine;  the 
flowers  grow  i^oq  long  peduncles ;  the  corolla  b  composed  of  fi^ 
petals,  which  are  cdnneded  together  by  their  <claws,  and  affixiad  b^ 
them  to  tbe  reeeptaole ;  the  petals  are  very  slightly  oreoated,  and 
are  either  of  a  white  or  flesh  colour,  streaked  with  red  ;  the  staUions 
are  ten,  five  of  which  are  shortcor  than  the  oih«lrs ;  the  antherl  are 
yellow  and  bilocular;  the  germen  is  quadrangular;  the  five  styles 
are  slender,  and  somewhat  longer  than  the  stamens*  crowned  with 
blunt  stigmata ;  the  capsule  is  pentagonal,  inclining  to  an  oval  form, 
and  divided  into  five  cavities,  each  containing  two  seeds,  inclosed 


•  TiK*  a.  representB  a  pfauit  of  the  natiml  sise.    b,  Tbe  piitithnii.    cw  The  gftfulm. 
d,  P«r|oar|).    e.  Tbe  caljz. 

f  Sixtjr-MTen  ere  enumerated  m  being  oultiftted  in  oar  bettnle  gtrtess.  H9tt,Xkmi^ 
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itkM  a  shMeg  fMtit  elastic  uMm^  by  Ike  liunAiag  of  ^kklk  the 
«eefc  are  thrown  oat* 

The  (eaves  and  vfealks  <»f  sonrei  ha«e  an  extremely  grateM  acid 
<liste,  but  are  tiAsdly  iatxt^tfoUs ;  the  planft  loses  macfa  ef  lis  acidity 
by  drymg;  ^e  expressed  juice  Hvhea  left  to  scMle,  and  tlie  dear 
iiqaer  f>oured  ^  fremi  the  feeul^nft  tnaf ter,  evaporated  to  a  certMi 
d<egfH*e,  yidds  crystals  of  binoxalate  -of  potassa ;  twc^oty  pdunds  of 
Ihe  recent  plaitft  is  said  to- yield  front  two  to  fowr  outioeii<of  flna  salt/ 
HDcl  the  residuary  liqaor  stil  coirtaiiis  a  consideratSe  porCkm  of 
UBCry^aMzulih  acid.  The  Mnox'alate  of  lime  has  been  long  sold 
under  the  natne  of  esseofisfl  salt  ^of  lemons^f  used  for  the  purposes 
iof  Ueacfting  straw,  vemoviog  iron  moulds  from  linen,  ^c; ;  it  ali^ 
iorms  a  ddlcate  test  fsr  delecting  Ike  presence  of  4ime  in  nikieMl 
vrsfters.  '  . 

M^mcAL  f^RO^fiRTTES  AKD  DsES.  The  fresh  plant w^esteemed 
SH^corbutic,  refrigerant,  and  dinretic,  hence  reoonHnended  in  ituwtn 
snd  faiflaniniatory  disea^s,  to  qnendk  thirst  and  allay  ineidinaie  lieat  • 
and  for  these  purposes  it  <ts  eii^tbited  in  ^nfesion,  or  'the  leaves 
bruised  and  formed  into  ia  conserve,  and  'taken  ad  libhnm ;  tihe 
leaves  boiled  '^n  milk,  form  a  i^ry  agreeable  acM  wbey;  the  salt 
may  "aflso  be  advantageously  given  wlierever  vegetable  acids  are 
indicated. 

Off.  The  Leaves. 


ASARUM  EUROPJEUM, 


ClOMS  De&BCANI^RIA.^^Ordsr  MONOGYiNIA. 

iVbf.  Ord.  Sarmei^itacem,  J.tftn.    ARiSTOLocHiiE,  Jmw. 

6en .  Char.   'Calyx  3  or  4-cleiPt,  sitting  on  the  germ.  Corolla  O. 
Capsule  leathory,  crowned. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  kidney-shaped,  obtuse,  two-fold, 

*  The  Oxalis  Caimia  of  the  Cape  of  Good  H^pe,  i«  said  to  yield  this  salt  in  a  mnch 

larger  qaantitj. 

t  The  essential  salt  of  lemon  («o  called),  is  not  the  pare  salt  of  sorrel,  bat  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  to  one  or  more  of  the  former. 

X  Fig.  a.  plant  of.  the  nataral  size,  h.  The  pistlUam  and  stamens,  r.  A  single 
stamen,  shewing  the  attachment  of  the  anther  to  the  side  of  the  filament,  d-  A  section 
of  the  pericarp  and  seeds.  * 
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,  This  species  of  Aaaram.  is  indigenous  to  Britain,  but  it  is  am  .ex- 
tremely scarce  native,  and  seldom  to  be  found  in .  its .  wild  stetic. 
We  met  with  this .  plant  onee  in ,  .the  neighbourhood  of  Matlock^ 
Derbjshire,*  and  we  have  been .  informed  it  is  not  uncorompn  in 
some  parts,  of  Cheshire.  We  are  told  by  Pliny,  that'  the  name  of  this 
plant  was  often,  confounded  by  the  ancients  with  tjiat  of  Baccli^^rif 
and  Nardus,  although  both  the  latter  plants  differ  coasiderabiy  in 
their  appearance  from  the  former;  the  English  nan^e  asarabacca  is 
probably  derived  from  Asarunl  and  Baccharis. 

The. root  of  the  asarabacca.  is  perennial, '  strong,  and  fibrous,  the 
•leaves  rise  in  pairs  immediately  from  the  root,  and  stand  upon  long 
petioles;  in  f<Nrm  they  are. kidney-shaped,  and  of  a  deep  shiniiig 
green;  the  flowers  are  bell -shaped,  and  arise  singly  from  the  base 
of  the  leaves  upon  short  peduncles ;  the  calyx  is  divided .  at  the 
mouth  into  three  or  four  pointed  3egments,  which  are  of  a  dingy 
purple,  but  towards  the  base  inclining  to  green ;  there  is  no  corolla ) 
the  stamens  are  twelve ;  the  filaments  are  about  half  the  leiigth  of 
the  calyXf  and  furnished  with  oblong  anthers,  which  are  attai^hed  to 
the  sides  of  the  filaments ;  from  the  germen  arises  a  simple  style« 
supporting  a  reflected  stigma^  divided  into  six  radiated  parts,  the 
germen  becomes  a  capsule  of  a  leatheiy  texturei  divided  into  six 
cells,  which  contain  several  small  oblong  seeds. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  roots  ofasarabacca  are  externally 
of  a  greyish  brown,  internally  white  r  the  taste,  bofh  of  the  leaves 
and  roots,  is  acrid  and  bitter,  and  when  chewed,  they  slightly  heat 
the  mouth ;  both  leaves  and  roots  have  rather  a  disagreeable,  though 
not  a  very  powerful  smell.  "  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  deep  redj 
**  tastes  rather  sharp,  and  is  turned  very  dark  brown  by  green 
**  vitriol,  a  greyish  sediment  falling  down.^'f 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  root  of  the  asarabacca, 
in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  or  more,  almost  universally  evacuates  the 
stomach  both  upwards  and  downwards ;  from  its  exciting  vomiting 
so  constantly,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Linnaeus  and  others,  as  a 
substitute  for  ipecacuan;  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  very  fine 
powder  it  invariably  acts  as  an  emetic,  but  that  when  exhibited  in 
coarse  powder,  it  passes  the  stomaeh,  and  proves  cathartic. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  "  the  root  dried,  only  so  much  as  to  allow  it  to 
be  powdered,  will  generally  answer  as  a  gentle  emetic,  in  doses  of 


*  Ray  observes,  that  it  is  foand  in  some  wood3  in  Laneasliire. 
t  Gray's  Elements  of  Pbarmaoy. 
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a  scruple,  and  sometimes  in  less  quantities  ;'*  in  small  doses  it  is  said 
t6  promote  perspiration,  urine,  and  uterine  flux.* 

By  long  boiling,  the  asarabacca  loses  much  of  its  active  properties ; 
the  decoction  or  watery  extract  having  no  cathartic  or  emetic 
qualities,  but  retaining  the  diaphoretic,  emmenagogue,  and  diuretic 
properties.     **  It  is  said,  that  alcoholic  tinctures  possess  both  the 

emetic  and  cathartic  properties  gf  the  plant';  that  the  extract 

obtained  by  inspissating  these  tinctures,  acts  only  by  vomiting, 
"  and  with  great  mildness.^'f 

In  modern  practice,  the  Asarum  is  seldom  given  internally,  as  the 
evacuations  expected  frofen  its  use  may  be  procured  with  more  safety 
and  certainty,  by  ipecacuan  and  other  medicines. 

The  asarabacca  is  now  chiefly  used  as  an  errhine,  and  the 
powdered  root  or  leaves,  in  the  quantity  of  one  or  two  grains  of  the 
former,  or  of  four. or  five  of  the  latter,  generally  excite  considerable 
sneezing,  accompanied  with  a  copious  discharge  of  mucus.  Hence 
in  those  disorders  which  are  likely  to  be  relieved  by  such  a  discharge, 
the  asarabacca  will  be,  found  a  powerful  medicine ;  it  is  said  to  form 
the  chief  ingredient  in  most  of  the  celebrated  herb-snuffs. 

Off.  The  Leaves. 

Off.  Pp.  Pulvis  Asari  Comp.  Ed.  D. 


COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE. 

Meadow  Saffron.^ 


Class  Hexandria.— OrAr  Trigynia. 
A^a^  Orif.  Spathacbje,   Linn.     JuNCi,  Juss, 

GfiN.  Char.     fJorolla,  6-parted,  with  a  radiated  tube.     Cap- 
suk  3-Iobed.  ^ 

Sp£g.  Char.    Leaves  lanced,  erect. 


The  CoLCHicuM  Autumnalb  is  a  perennial  plant,  indigenous 
to  Britain,  and  the  temperate  countries  of  Europe.     In  this  country 

*  Vide  Raj.  Hist.  p.  208. 

t  Danoan't  Edinbargh  Mew  Dispensatory. 

t  Fig.  a.  (in  the  annexed  drawing)  represents  .a  foll-blown  flower,  shewing  the 
staimiuiand  pistilla.  6.  The  root.  c.  A  leaf,  one  third  of  the  lower  part  cat  off.  rf.  The 
pistilla.  •  c.  The  capsule  split  open. 
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it  i»  fooad  growiag  in  moist  meadows,  and  U  most  abundaot  in  the 
north  and  western  co«iaties;  in  some  parts  of  Warwickshire  it  is 
Tcry  plentiful,  and  Hie  provineial  name  is  naked  ladies,  from  the 
blossoms  coming  «p  without  leaves.  This  and  several  other  species 
of  Colchicttm,*  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  the  sake  of  their 
hiautifiil  Uossoms;  by  cultivation,  and  sowing  the  seed«  several 
varieties  aie  produced,  some  having  double  bIos$oms,  and  others 
varying  in  coloar. 

The  root  of  this  species  of  Colchicum  consists  of  a  solid  double 
succulent  bvlb^  covered  with  a  brown  membraneoos  coat ;  the  flowers 
wMefa  af>pear  in  autuoin,  are  large,  and  of  a  pale  purple  or  lilac 
colour,  and  rise  immediately  from  the  root  upon  a  long  leaked 
lube ;  the  leaves  come  out  in  spring,  a^e  numerous,  radial,  spear- 
shaped,  and  of  uae^ual  breadth ;  there  is  no  calyjL ;  the  corolla  is 
moai^ietabus,  and  divided  into  u\  lance -sha|)ed  erect  segments; 
the  stamma  are  six,  filaments  tapering,  white,  and  much  shorter 
than  the  ooroHa,  and  fiipoished  with  erect  pointed  yellow  antherae ; 
the  germea  is  lodged  at  the  root,  irom  which  issues  three  slender 
styles,  reflected  at  the  top,  and  terminated  hy  simpie  pointed 
stigmata ;  the  capsule  is  lobed,  divided  into  three  cells,  containing 
numerous  small  globular  seeds,  which  ripen  the  following  spring, 
when  the  capsule  rises  above  the  ground,  between  th^  leaves,  upon 
a  strong  peduncle. 

The  active  properties  of  Colehicum  reside  chiefly  in  the  roots ;  in 
autumn  the  old  bulbs  bej^in  to  decay,  and  new  ones  to  be  formed, 
which  are  perfected  the  following  spring;  about  the  month  of  May 
the  young  bulbs  are  iu  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  when  they 
i^ould  be  dug  up  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  The  sensible 
qualities  of  the  roots  of  meadow  saffron  seem  to  depend  Very  much 
upon  their  age,  the  season  in  which  they  are  dug  up,  and  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow ;  and  to  these  circumstances  we  would  ascribe  the 
contradictory  accounts  given  of  their  qualities ;  some  asserting  the 
roots  to  be  mild,  and  void  of  taste, f  whifst  others  bear  testimony 
to  their  great  acriquony.];  Baron  Storck  asserts,  that  on  cutting 
the  fresh  root  into  slices,  the  acrid  particles  emitted  from  it  irritated 
the  nostrils,  fauces,  and  breast,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
with  which  it  had  been  held,  became,  for  a  time,  benumbed.     **  The 


*  Five  spe<;ie8,  (foar  of  which  are  exotic.)     Vide  Sori  Cant, 

t  Haller,  Krapf,  Kratochvill,  &c. 

X  Ehrmann,  Piss,  dc  Colcb.    BatU,  1772,  §  6,    Uwnmj,  App.  M^d.  Vol.  T.:p.  106. 
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TDot&«  when-  dried,  and  powdered,  are  of  a  light  fawn  colour,  and 

bitter  taste ;  the  infusion' is  bitter  and  pungent ;  infused  ki  distilled 
«<  vinegar,  the  liquid  becomes  bitter,  and  warm.  Starch  is  also 
*'  obtainable  from  these  bulbs."  It  appears,  that  the  active  propertief^ 
of  Colchicum  det>end  upon  one  of  those  peculiar  principles  recently 
discovered  in  many  vegetables,  and  denominated  alkaloids.  We 
are  indebted  to  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventon  for  the  discovery  of  this 
peculiar  substance  in  the  roots  of  the  meadow  saffron,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Veratrine,  from  having  previously  discovered 
a  similar  substance,  possessing  the  same  properties,  in  the  seeds  of 
the  Veratrum  Sabadilla,  and  the  roots  of  the  Veratrvm  Album. 
*'  The  root  of  the  Colchicum,  according  to  MM«  Pelletier  and 
*'  Caventon,  yields  on  analysis :  1.  a  fatty  matter,  comp(^sed  of  oil, 
"  adipocire,  and  a  volatile  acid ;  2.  yellow  extractive  colouring 
"  matter ;  3.  acid  gallate  of  vtratrine ;  4.  gum ;  6.,  fecula,  with 
"  inuline  and  woody*  fibre.     It  yields  very  few  ashes.**  * 

Chemical  Properties  of  Veratrinb.!  Veratrine  is  scarcely 
at  all  soluble  in  .cold  water;  boiling  water  dissolves  t^xsjs  ^^  ^^ 
weight,  and  becomes  sensibly  acid :  it  is  very  soluble  in  ether  and 
in  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in  the  alkalies,  and  soluble  in  all  the 
vegetable  acids.  It  saturates  all  the  acids,  and  forms  with  them 
incrystallizable  salts,  which  on  evaporation  take  the  appearance  of 
gnm.  The  sulphate  alone  affords  rudiments  of  crystals  when  its 
acid  is  in  excess.  Nitric  acid  combines  with  Veratrine,  but  if 
added  in  excess,  especially  when  concentrated,  it  does  not  produce 
soperoxidation,  but  very  rapidly  resolves  the  vegetable  substance 
hito  its  elements,  and  gives  birth  to  a  yellow  detonating  matter, 
aoalogous  to  the  hitter  of  Welther.  Veratrine  restores  the  blue  of 
tornsol  paper  when  reddened  by  acidic.  Exposed  to  the  action  of 
heat,  it  liquefies  at  a  temperature  of  50o  (122o  Fab.)  above  zero, 
and  has  then  the  appearance  of  wax:  on  cooling,  it  forms  an  amber- 
looking  mass  of  a  translucent  appearance.  Distilled  on  the  naked 
fire,  it  swells  up,  becomes  decomposed,  and  produces  water,  much 
oil,  &c.  A  voluminous,  carbonaceous  mass  remains,  which,  when 
bcinerated,  leaves  only  a  very  slightly  alkaline  residuum.  Magendie^t 
Fcrmulary, 

Action  of  Colchicum  upon  the  Animal  Economy,  The 
meadow  saffron  when  recent  and  exhibited  in  large  doses,  generally 


*  Mftgeodie's  Fonniilurj. 

t  For  Uie   preparation  of  Veratrine,  we  inv9t  refer  our  readers  to  M.  PeUetief's 
owii  aoeonnt. 

vol.  I.  u 
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produces  violent  sicknesSi  vottifingand  pufgiag;  accompanied  with 
bamittgpftia  and  beat  in  the  stomach  and  bowels*  colic  pains,  tenes-' 
nrasy  urgent  stranguary,  hiccup,  and  death.  It  is  stated,  that  two  boys^ ' 
after  eating  this  plant,  which  thej  found  growing  in  a  meadow,  died' 
in  great  agony  ;*  and  violent  symptoms  have  b^en  produced  by  taking 
a  few  flowers.f    The  seeds  have  also  the  salbe  defeterious  effects. 
VFhen  Colchicum,  or  an jr  of  its  preparatiolM  have  been  taken  in  an 
over  dose,  post  mortem  examinations  have  almost  univet^ally  dis*- 
covered  spme  traces  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels. 

From  the  experiments  of  Magendie  it  appears  that  Veratrine,  ex- 
hibited in  small  doses,  produces  the  same  effects  upon  inen  and 
aniftiah,]:  as  the  plant  from  which  it  is  prepared. 

Medical  PROFERTfKs  and  Uses.  The  chief  virtues  of  Col- 
chicnm  are  its  diuretic  properties;  and  according  to  Sit5rck,  and 
many  continental  practitioners  §  it  is  superior  to  most  other  medi* 
cines  as  a  diuretic. 

From  Baron  Stdrck's  account  of  his  successful  treatment  of  hy- 
dropic disorders  in  the  hospital  at  Vienna,  we  should  be  led  to  con- 
sider it  a  medicine  of  stiperior  efficacy ;  but  we  believe  that  (in  this 
country  at  least)  it  is  not  deserving  of  those  high  encomiums  that  * 
have  been  lavished  upon  it.  Of  late  various  preparations  of  Col- 
chicum have  been  much  used  in  Gout  ||  and' Rheumatism ;  and  t(e 
believe,  with  many  practitioners,  it  has  succeeded  in  relieving  pnit, 
and  redueing  the  inBammatory  ^yniptoms ;  it  is,  however,  an  uneertidtt 
remedy,  oeasionally  operating  with  extreme  violence,  as  an  emetie, 
cathartic,  or  diuretic ;  although  with  these  powerful  operations,  it 
generally  combines  some  ano^ne  effects.  Colchictim  is  usually  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  oxymel,  prepared  by  digesting  the  fres^  roots 
(diced)  in  vinegar,  straining  the  Kqnor,  and  forming  it  into  a  syrup 
with  sugar  or  honey:**  it  is  also  given  in  tHicture,wine,  and  powder.ft 


■♦v 


•  I».  Ag^ieoia  AxUmxftiui,  M •di*.  hethttv.  Ub*  i.  p.  90* 

+  GnridQl,  PlaotM  d'Aix,  p.  ]2a« 

X  Veratitine,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  graius,  when  injected  into  the  TeiBS*  throwii 
into  the  pleura  or  tunica  vaginalis  of  dogs,  proves  fatal  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  pre- 
ceded by  tetanic  convulsioos.    MdgendU* 

$.Zt«k.  Plencbf  ISirqumn,  Krapk^  aod  others, . 

|]  A  saturated  vibum  Colohici  has  been  recommended  bj  Sir  £.  Home  as  a  sabstitnte 
for  the  celebrated  gout  specific/the  Eau  Medipinale  d'Husson. 

**  .Baron  Stbrck  recommends  the  oxymel  in  preference  to  any  other  pi'efMKnilioiu 

^t  Mi^.  Haden,  who  gives  the  powdered  Colchicam  in  many  inflataraatory  disoiden, 
"  recommends  the  roots  to  be  cut  in  thin  slices,  spread  out  on  perforated  trays,  and 
**  dried  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  ISQo.'^   06s.  on  CokhUum,    p.  77. 
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Thw  pfepar^lions  6(  OMwun  (t.  e.  the  #xyaie]^ :  tinctint^ 
W}D«).  fire  §^vf»  in  doses  of  from  one  to. two  dracbms,  and  repealed 
affording  to  «ircum$taiices>  e?ery  four,  fi?e,  or  six  bosrs^  until 'some 
8eii3i)rfe  eTaonation  takes  plaee,  when  the  dose  is  diminished  or  hud 
aside;  the  powder  is  gii^ii  in  doMs  of  fima  one  to  five  graina. 

Off.  The  Roots  and  Seed. 

Off.  Pp.  Syr.  Colchici  Autum.  £.     Acet.  Colchici.  L. 
Oxymel  Colchici.  D. 


SPIGELU  MARILANDICA, 

Carolina  Pink.* 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat  Ord.  Sji^hhATM,  Linn.    GsNTiANiS,  Jusa. 

G£N.  Char.  Corolla  faniiel-shaped.     Capsule  donble^  tw»» 
celled.    Seeds  nnoieroQ^. 

Spb€.  C;flAR.     Stem  four-cornered.     Leaves  opposite. 


This  species  of  Spigeliaf  is  a  perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  North 
Anerioa,  ^floweriag  in  July  and  August.  The  Spigelia  Marilandica 
Wis  fii^t  oultivatcd  in  England  in  the  year  1794,  and  is  now  an  oma*' 
ment  to  most  of  our  botanic  gardens.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are 
unequal,  spread  horizontally,  and  send  off  many,  slender  fibres ; 
ftom  the  root  proceed  several  stalks  which  grow  erect,  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  high,  smooth,  obscurely  quadrangular,  and  of  a 
|M»plish  brown  colour;  the  leaves  are  sessile  and  oblong,  and  acute 
poiated,  somewhat  undulated,  entire,  and  of  a  bright  green,  and 
stand  in  pairs  upon  the  stem ;  the  fiowers  are  ranged  on  one  side  of 
the  foot  stalk,  and  terminate  the  stem  in  a  spike ;  the  calyx  is  five- 
patted ;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  funnel-shaped,  of  a  bright  crim- 
san,  conposed  of  a  long  tube,  gradually  swelling  towards  the  middle^ 


*  Fig.  e,  represents  the  top  of  a  plant,  the  blossonB  and  laaves  a  little  lets  tban 
nature.  /.  A  joang  plant  half  the  size  of  the  specimen  from  which  it  was  drawn,  a. 
The  stjle.    h.  Stign|a.    c.  Calyx,     d.  A  stamen. 

t  Two  apecies  of  the  g/eniu  Spigelia  «re  known  and  onltivs^ed  in  oar  hotanie 
gvdeiif,  the  S.  Marilandica  and  S.  Anthefania,  the  latter  of  wliioli  is  an  ananal. 

Vide  Mori.  Cmst. 
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aod  divided  at  the  border  ioto  five^pointed  segmentSy  l^hieh  afie 
yellow  on  tbe  inside ;  the  five  filaments  are  about  the  length  of  tfaie 
corolla ;  tbe  anthers,  halbert-shaped  and  yellow ;  germen,  ovate,  and 
placed  above  the  insertion  of  the  corolla ;  style  round  and  longer,  than 
the  filaments,  atigma  long  and  fringed  ;  seed  vessel,  a  double  cap- 
sule, two -celled,  containing  many  seeds. 

The  generic  name  Spigeiia,  was  given  to  this  tribe  of  plants  by 
Linnaeus,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  botanist  Spigelios,  who  pub- 
lished his  first  work  in  1606.  In  Carolina,where  this  species  of  Spi- 
geiia grows  naturally,  the  inhabitants  call  it  Indian  pink,  which  is 
also  the  popular  name  given  to  it  in  this  country. 

Qualities  and  Properties.  The  roots  of  indian  piuk  have 
but  little  smell  and  taste,  and  have  been  compared  to  that  of  wood 
rotted  by  water,*  the  watery  infusion  (of  the  roots  and  leaves)  is  of 
a  deep  red,  rather  thick  and  mucilaginous,with  a  narcotic  smell,  and 
affords  a  fiocculent  precipitate  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  it  is  not 
altered  by  sulphate  of  iron. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  chief  virtues  of  Spi- 
geiia are  its  anthelmintic  properties,  which  were  first  discovered  by 
tbe  American  Indians  above  a  century  ago ;  since  which  time  it  has 
been  very  generally  used  in  America,  and  the  West  India  Islands. 
In  this  country  it  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Drs.  Garden  and 
Lining,  of  Charlestown,  Carolina,  and  it  is  now  in  general  use  as  a 
powerful  vermifuge,  especially  in  lumbrici. 

The  dried  root  in  powder,  in  drachm  doses,  will  generally  purg^ 
briskly,  and  sometimes  excite  vomiting;  but. in  smaller  doses,  whenr 
takeii  two  or  more  times  in  the  day,  and  repeated  for  several  days 
together,  it  will  occasionally  produce  giddiness  and  dimness  of  sights 
followed  by  convulsions:  sonie  allege  that  it  seldom  produces  any 
good  effects  unless  it  excites  purging  or  vomiting ;  it  is,  therefore,- 
frequently  combined  with  some  suitable  aperient ;  but  we  have  seen 
large  quantities  of  worms  expelled  without  either  of  those  effects 
being  produced.!  It  is  generally  recommended  to  take  an  emetic 
previous  to  beginning  a  course  of  the  Spigelian  but  we  have  never 
found  this  practice  necessary ;  ia  the  remitting  fever  ,of  childrenj 
depending  upon  viscidity  of  the  primae  vise,  the  Spigeiia  has  been 


*'  Gray's  Elements  of  Pharoiftc/. 

"I'  We  have  been  in  the  practice  of  prescribing  an  infosion  of  the  whole  plant  (one 
onnce  of  the  dried  plant  to  one  pint  of  water),  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  ounces 
every  morning,  for  three  or  four  mornings,  followed  bj  a  dose  of  inf.  sen.  or  pair, 
jalap,  which  has  had  invariably  the  effect  of  bringing  awaj  a  considerable  quantity  of 
worms.    Ed, 


ti 
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%hf^n  with  much  benefit,  even  when  there  has  been  no  appearance  of 
worms.  The  root  is  usually  given  in  powder,  from  ten  grains  to 
sixty  or  more  for  a  dose,  once  or  twice  in  the  day ;  but  the  infusion 
■is  more  readily  taken  by  children :  should  any  unpleasant  symptoms, 
as'vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  redness  and  pain  in  the  eyes,  or 'stupor, 
arise  during  a  course  of  this  medicine,  recourse  should  be  had  to 
some  warm  purgative,  which  generally  in  a  short  time  removes  every 
untoward  symptom. 

Off.    The  Root. 


CITRUS  AURANTIUM. 

Seville  Orange  Tree.* 


Class  PoLYADELPHiA. — Order  ICOSANDRIA. 

I 

Nat.  Ori^.  Pom ACEJE,  Linn.    Aurantia,  Juss. 

Gbn.  Char.     Calyx  5-cleft.     Petals  5,  oblong.    Anthers  20, 
with  filaments  united  in  several  bundles.     Berries,  9-celIed. 

Spec.   Char.       Petioles  winged.      Leaves  pointed.      Stem 
arboreous. 


The  Orange  Tree  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Asia,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  especially 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  which  countries,  oranges  form'  a  very 
considerable  article  of  export.  In  England  this  beautiful  evergreen 
has  been  cultivated  since,  the  year  1595.  It  is  said,  orange  trees 
were  first  introduced  into  England  either  by  Sir  Francis  Carew,  ot 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  whether  they 
brought  home  plants  or  seeds  is  not  exactly  known,  it  is  probable 
both  were  introduced  about  the  same  period.  Orange  trees  are  now 
cultivated  chiefly  as  an  ornament  for  the  green  house,  the  fruit  seldom 
arriving  to  any  degree  of  perfection ;  although  many  varieties  are 
propagated  by  the  florists,  the  finest  trees  are  annually  imported 
.into  England  from  Italy  and  Holland.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
the  Citrus  Aurantium  produced  by  cultivation,  the  chief  of  which 


*  Fig.  b.  Caljx.    c.  Four  stamens  anited*.    d.  Pistillom. 
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are  tha  bitter>  known  by  the  name  of  Seville  oraoge,  ^tfA  tbe  China  or 
•weet  orange.    Some  botanists  coosider  these  as  distioct  species.* 

.This  species  of  Citrus  t  rises  several  feet  in  heights  sending  off 
BMiny  branches,  the  trunk  and  older  branches  are  covered  with  a  bark 
of  a  greyish  colour ;  the  leaves  are  nearly  elliplical,  pointed,  smooth, 
entke,  of  a  shining  green,  and  stand  upon  strong  winged  footstalks, 
(which  is  tha  distinguishing  character  of  this  species  of  Citmn);  the 
flowers  appear  early  in  summer  and  continue  blowing  for  sievKral 
months ;  the  blossoms  arise  from  the  smaller  branches  upon  simple 
and  branched  peduncles  ;  the  calyx  is  divided  into  five  small  pointed 
segments ;  the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  white,  oblong,  concave, 
petals,  beset  with  small  glands :  stamina  about  twenty,  the  filaments 
are  united  at  their  base  into  three  or  more  distinct  portions,  the 
antherae  are  yellow  and  placed  vertically  upon  the  top  of  the  fila- 
ments ;  the  germen  is  roundish  and  superior,  the  style  is  cylindrical 
and  terminated  by  a  globular  stigma ;  the  fruit  a  globular  berry, 
divided  into  nine  cells  filled  with  a  mucilaginous  pulp,  and  each  con- 
taining from  two  to  four  seeds. 

Sensible  Qualities  and  Properties.  The  juice  of  oranges 
is  en  agreeable  acid,  composed  of  a  considerable  porlion  of  citric 
acid,  combined  with  sugar,  mucilage  and  extractive  matter;  the 
outer  rind  of  the  Seville  orange  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  a  bitter 
taste  of  the  aromatic  kind ;  X  both  the  taste  and  odour  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  an  essential  oil  which  is  contained  in  numerous  small 
vesicles  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  rind ;  the  leaves  partake  of  the 
bitter  and  aromatic  qualities  of  the  rind',  but  in  a  less  degree ;  the 
flowers  arc  highly  odoriferous,  and  an  extremely  fragrant  oil  of  a  red 
colour  is  distilled  from  them,  and  also  from  the  outer  rind  of  the 
fruit,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  oil  or  essence  of  Neroli ;  this  oil  or 
essence  is  imported  into  this  country  from  Italy,  and  is  sold  at  a  great 
price;  we  are  told  that  2  cwt,  of  the  flowers  yield  only  I  oz.  of  oil,  § 
which  is  chiefly  used  as  a  perfume. || 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  bitter,  or  Seville  orange 


*  Vide  Miner's  Gard.  Diet. 

f  Tlie  geDHS  eitras  cemprises  seveo  species,  incliidiDg  ttie  oitron,  linMi  /kwiAwk, 
|(0«  Hurt*  Cmt^ 

X  The  small  unripe  fruit  drie4  (▼arjing  in  sise  from  a  pea  to  a  oKenrj)  are  soldasder 
tbe  name  of  Cura^oa  oranges,  these  are  more  bitter,  but  less  aromatic  than  the  riod  of 
ripe  oranges,  and  in  tinoture  ferm  a  nseful  stoMachic. 

f  6raj*s  Supplement. 

II  From  tlie  high  price  of  the  01.  Neroli,  it  is  freqaentlj  coonterfeited  with  oil  of 
Behen,  in  which  orange  flowers  hart  been  digested. 
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is  the  variety  retained  by  the  British  colleges  as  oflSlciQal ;  the  outer 
rind  is  a  gratefbl  bitter;  but  differs  from  most  other  bitter  sub- 
stabces  in  containing  a  portion  of  aromatic  volatile  oil,  and  from  the 
union  of  these  qualities,  it  proves  carminative^  Wdrms  and  strengthens 
the  stomach,  and  promotes^  digestion,  and  hence  is  prescribed  with 
advantage  in  weakness  of  the  stomach  and  other  viscera.  Qr&nge  peel 
has  also  been  celebrated  as  a  remedv  for  intermiltents,*  but  in 
modern  practice  it  is  seldom  refied  npoo,  a  preferenoe  being  given 
to  more  powerful  aod  certain  remedies..  On  the  continent^  the  leaves 
and  flowers  have  been  held  in  great  estimation  as  a  remedy  ia  con- 
vulsive diseases,  particularly  in  epilepsy, f  but  experience  (at  least  in 
this  country)  has  not  confirmed  their  efficacy. 

The  juice  of  ripe  orangeB  ia  a  very  agreeable  acid  liquor,  and  like 
other  vegetable  acids  quenches  the  thirst,  allays  febrile  heat,  promotes 
various  excretions,  and  diminishes  the  action  of  the  satiguiferous 
system ;  hence  in  iitffammatory  and  febrile  diseases  the  juice  of  oranges 
(more  especially  thei  China)  may  be  taken  ad  libitum  with  much 
advantage ;  it  has  also  been  prescribed  with  great  success  in  pre- 
venting and  curing  scurvy.  I  We  may  observe  that  as  the  China 
orange  combines  more  saccharine  matter  with  tfie  acid  than  the 
Seville,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  palate ;  atid  as  k  remedial  agent 
may  t>e  taken  more  freely,  but  like  most  other  sub-acid  fruits^,  if 
taken  to  excess^  will  produce  great  disorder  of  the  stoKtiach  and 
bowels. 

•       OS*    The  fruity  juice  and  rind  of  the  fruity  unripe 
fruity  and  distilled  water  of  the  ilowefs« 

Off.    Pp.  Xinet.  Cort.  Aurant.  L.D« 
Conf.  Cort^  Autent«  L.EvD. 
^    Syr.  Cort«  AinrimA.  L^E.D^ 
Aq«    Citri  AutflwU  E. 
inlxisv  Atnaiit*  <iOmpv  L. 


*  Dabeai  Medecin  des  paavres,  p.  285,  S99.      See  also  Mohriiiirias  Com.   Norie 
nS6,  p.  20. 

"^  Locber,  Obs.  I^ract.  p.  47. 

}  See  luid  on  Scarry,  p.  168. 
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ROSMARINUS  OFFICINALIS. 

Officinal  Rosemary* 


Class  DiASDRiA.— Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Vbrticillatje,  Linn.    Labiatje,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.      Corolla  imeqaaU  upper  lip  2-paTted. 
Filaments  long,  curved^  simple,  toothed. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  sessile. 


Of  the  geniis  Rosmarious,  two  species  only  are  known  and  culti- 
vated in  this  coui^try,  the  Rosmarinus  Officinalis,  and  Rosmarinus 
Chilensis.  There  are  varieties  of  both  these  species  of  rosemary,  one 
with  white  striped  leaves,  denominated  silver  leaved,  this  is  a  variety 
of  the  Officinalis,  and  another  with  yellow  striped  leaves  called  golden 
rosemary,  this  latter  is  a  variety  of  the  Rosqaarinus  Chilensis.f  The 
Rosmarinus  Officinalis  is  a  perennial  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  growing  plentifully  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  southern'  parts 
of  France,  where  upon  the  dry  rocky  soils  near  the  sea  I  it  thrives 
luxuriantly. 

Rosemary,  although  indigenous  to  a  warm  climate,  will  bear  the 
ot'dinary  winters  of  this  country  in  the  open  air,  provided  it  is  planted 
in  a  sheltered  situation,  upon  a  dry,  gravelly,  and  poor  soil ;  its  cul- 
tivation in  England  is  probably  of  very  ancient  date,  but  now  cannot 
be  traced  beyond  the  time  of  Gerarde,.  or,  according  to  the  Hortus 
Cantabrigiensis,  the  year.  1696.  It  appears  the  ancients  were  well 
acquainted  with  this  plant,  it  being  mentioned  by  Galen,  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny.  The  Rosmarinus  Officinalis  is  an  evergreen  shrubby  plant, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  with  a  strong  woody 
stem,  sending  out  many  spreading  branches ;  the  leaves  are  sessile, 
linear,  and  reflected  on  the  edges,  from  one  to  two-eighths  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  downy  on  tbe 
under  side,  and  of  a  dark  shining  green  above;  the  blossoms  are  of 


*  Fig.  a,  represents  a  sprig  of  a  oatoral  sisEe.     b»  Calj^.     c.  The  Pietillttm.    d.  A 
IStamen. 

f  Vide  MiUer's  Card.  Diet. 

i  The  geoeric  name  Roimarinas  appears  to  be  derirvd  from  the  Latin  "  ros  dew, 
and  marinas/'  in  allasion  to  its  being  indigenoos  to  the  sea  ooast. 


*  f 
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a  pale  purple  or  lilac^  and  stand  upon  short  peduncles;  the  calyx  is 
tuMar,  compressed  at  the  top  and  divided  into  two  lips,  the  upper 
lip  entire,  the  under  one  bifid ;  the  corolla  i^  monopetalous,  ringent, 
the  lower  part  tubular,  the  upper  lip  erect  and  bifid,  the  lower  one 
reflected  and  cut  in  three  parts^  the  middle  difision  larger  and 
concave ;  there  are  two  awl  shaped  stamina,  inclining  to  the  upper 
lip;  the  germen  is  four  pointed;  the  styk,  the  same  shape  and 
length  as  the  stamina ;  stigma  acute ;  the  germen  becomes  four  oval 
naked  seeds,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  calyx. 

Sensible  Qualities  and  Properties.  Rosemary,  has  an 
agreeable  odour,  and  a  warm  pungent  taste,  nearly  resembling  laven- 
der; the  flavour  of  the  flowers  is  less  pungent  than  that  of  the  leaves 
and  young  shoots.  Rosemary  gives  out  its  virtues  completely  to 
rectified  spirit,  but  only  partially  to  water;  the  leaves  and  tops 
distilled  with  water,  yield  a  thin,  light,  pale-coloured  oil  of  great 
fragrancy;  50lhs.  of  the  fresh  herb,  when  in  flower,  yield  nearly  4oz. 
This  essential  oil  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  camphor^ 
which  it  deposits  in  chrystals  on  long  standing.  M.  Proust  has  ex- 
tracted a  sixteenth  part  of  camphor  from  a  given  quantity  of  the  oil.* 

Medical  Properties  and  U^es.  The  medicinal  properties 
of  rosemary  (like  many  other  odoriferous  plants)  depend  entirely 
upon  the  essential  oil  it  contains.  -Rosemary  acts  as  a  gentle 
stimulant,  sudorificf  and  cordial;  it  is  useful  in  nervous  head- 
ache, lowness  of  spirits  and  hysteria ;  and  is  supposed  to  possess 
emmenagogue  properties  ;  hence  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots  is  drank  as  tea  in  chlorosis.  Rosemary  is  not  often  pre- 
scribed but  in  conjunction  with  other  medicines  possessing  more 
active  properties ;  externally,  the  Spt.  Rorism.  is  used  as  an  em- 
brocation in  rheumatic  and  other  pains ;  it  is  also  used  as  tf  cos- 
metic^ and  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  Hungary  water. 

m 

Off.  The  Herb  and  Tops. 

Off.  Pp.   01.  Rorismarini  OflScinalis,  E.L.D. 
Spt.  Rorismarini  Off.  E.L.D. 


*  Ann.  de^himie.  torn.  iv.  p.  179. 

f  Oil  of  Rosemary,  in  dosts  of  from  Iwentj  to  sixty  drops  taken  on  ataap  of  loaf 
sngar  when  going  to  bed,  excites  a  copions  perspiration  for  many  boors.  Wo  faiTo 
witnessed  many  oases  of  both  acute  and  ohronie  rheumatiim  greatly  relieved  by  tbe 
use  of  this  medicine. 

VOL.1.  I 
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ACORUS  CALAMUS, 
Sweet  FlagJ^ 


Class  Hexandria. — Order  Honogynia. 

NaU  Orim     Pipbritjb,  Linn.      Aroidbjb,  Jun, 

Obk.    Char.      Spadix    cylindncaU    covered    with    florets. 
Corolla  six  petals,  naked.     Style  none.     Capsule  3-celled. 

Spec.  Char.     Point  of  tlie  Scape  very  long  and  leafy. 


.  Thb  Acorus  Calamus  is  a  perennial  native  p1ant»  indigenous 
also  to  the  northern  climates  of  £urope  and  India.  In  England,  it  is 
very  commoa  in  many  couofMC  ^^d  is  usiiaUv  found  growing  in 
rivers  and  stagnant  wafers,  producing  flo\ier«$  in  May  and  Jane. 
We  $^re  told  it  is  very  plentiful  in  tUe  mai^hy  land  about  Norwich* 
The  root  grows  horizontal,  crooked*  fibrous,  and  pointed,  about  an 
inch  in  thickness^  externally  of  a  greenish  yeil<»w,  interiially  white, 
and  of  a  spongy  texture;  the  leaves  ^e  long,  ii  word -shaped,  sheath- 
ing each  other,  and  often  undulated  on  one  side ;  the  flouers  are 
small,  numerous,  and  produced  on  a  spadix  or  conical  spike  at  the 
edge  of  the  leaf;  there  is  no  calyx ;  the  corolla  is  compiled  of 
six  small  concave  membranous  petals^,  and  appears  as  if  truacatecl  ; 
the  stamens  are  six;  the  filaments  thbk^  and  a  little  longer  than  the. 
petals,  supporting  double  anthers? ;  the  germen  is  gibhous,  oblongp, 
without  a  style,  and  terminated  by  a  pointed  stigma ;  the  heecT  vessel 
is  .an  oblong,  triangular  capsule,  divided  into  three  cells,  ceotainiii^ 
numerous  oval  s^eds. 

The  roots  of  tlp^e  Calamus  Aromatic  us  were  formerly  imparted  £roia 
Asia ;  but  our  native  species  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  respect 
inferior  to  the  foreign.  The  roots  of  the  sweet  dag  were  held  in 
much  estimation  by  ancient  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica,  who 
celebrated  their  virtues  as  an  aromatic,  and  as  being  possessed  of 
powerful  medicinal  properties :  we  are  told  by  Linnaeus,  that  this 
plant  is  the  only  aromatic  one  indigenous  to  northern  climates ;  and 
ifrom  the  writings  of  Dioscoridesf  and  Alpinus,  |  we  learn  that 
the  Greeks  and  Arabians  were  well  acquainted  with  its  virtues. 

*  Fig.  a.  represents  a  single  petal,     -b.  A  magnified  stamen,      c.  The  pialikhna* 
di,  A  flo.wer.     f .  The  pericarp,,  eat  open  to  sb^w  the  seed. 

+  Dioac.  lib.  i*  c,  2* 

%  Alpinnsi  p.  141. 
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LEONTODOK  TARAXACUH*  59 

QOAiiiTiKS  AND  Pbopbrtibs.  Tbe  toote  of  AcoFBs  Gftlanms 
have  a  moderately  strong  smell,  and  a  warm  aromatic  taste,  iaclifiing 
somewhat  to  bitter,  and  acrid ;  these  qualities  are  said  to  be  increased 
by  exciccation.  The  leaves  haye  ^  slight  fragrant  smell  resembling 
the  roots,  but  less  powerful.  The  bitter  principle  of  the  roots  |s 
extracted  best  by  water,  and  the  aromatic,  by  alcohol :  by  distilla- 
tion with  water,  a  small  portion  of  a  very  fragrant  essential  oil  is 
obtained ;  according  to  Hoffmann,  Neiimann,  ^nd  Cartheuser,  ii|  the 
proportion  of  from  one  to  two  scruples  from  lib.  of  the  roots. 

From  analysis,  they  are  found  also  to  contain  extractive,  resin, 
gum«  and  starch. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  sweet  flag  is  seldQm 
prescribed  in  modern  practice.  Formerly,  it  was  held  in  much  estirai^ 
tion,  and  recommended  in  many  dise9,ses,  especially  in  those  aritiilg 
from  a  vitiated  state  of  the  prims  viae.*  Its  efiicacy  in  intermit- 
tent fevers  aqd  scurvy,  we  believe,  does  not  bear  the  test  of  modern 
experience ;  and  as  for  its  preventive  effects  against  contagion,  we 
leave  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  to  determine.f 

As  a  warm  stomachic,  gentle  bitter  and  carminative,  it  m^y  hp 
found  useful;  and  being  less  beating  than  the  foreign  aromatic 
spices,  may  be  often  substituted  with  advantage  for  them ;  whe|i 
prescribed,  the  dried  root  may.be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  scruple 
to  1^  drachm. 

Off.    The  Root. 


LEONTODON  TARAXACUM, 

Common  Dandelion.  % 


Class  Sy:ngbnesia.— Or&r  Polygamia  jSqualib. 
^aL  Ord.    CoMPosiTiE,  Linn.    Cichorace^,  Jum. 

QBff^  Char»     Reeeptach  naked.     Oalyx  double.    Pappus 
stipitate,  hairy. 


*  Majerne.    Pira.  Med. 

t  The  roots  candled  are  said  to  be  used  in  many  Eastern  ooontries,  and  at  Constan- 
tinople as  a  preserTative  against  contagion. 

X  Fig.  6.  A  magnified  floret ;    a.  die  pistilLanl.    e*  The  fi?e  united  anthers  snr- 
xonnding  the  sfyie.    4..  A  seed. 


60  LBONTODON  TARAXACUM. 

Spkc.  Char;     Outer  scales  of  the  eaiyx  reflected.  -    Leaves 
nmoinate,  glabroas,  toothed. 


The  Leontodon  Taraxacum  is  one  of  our  common  perennial 
plants,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  grass  fields,  in  lanes,  and  almost 
every  uqcultivated  spot;  the  wind  wafting  the  seeds  to  a  great  dis-  - 
tance  there  are  few  places  in  which  this  troublesome  weed  (for  as  such 
it  is  despised)  may  not  be  found.  The  English  name  given  to  this  spe- 
cies of  Leontodon*  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  words  dent  de  lion, 
lion's  tooth,  a  name  given  to  it  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of 
the  sinuosity  of  the  leaves  to  the  teeth  of  that  atiimal;  the  latin 
name  Leontodon  has  likewise  its  origin  in  this  resemblance ;  and  the 
vulgar  name  given  to  it  in  this  country  doubtless  originated  from  its 
diuretic  properties.  The  roots  are  tapering,  white,  fleshy^  and 
mUky  within,  externally  of  a  yellowish  brown  5  the  stems  (or  scapes) 
'grow  erect,  round,  smooth,  tubular,  and  terminated  each  by  a 
single  flower;  the  leaves  are  numerous,  and  spring  from  the  root, 
and  are  deeply  divided  into  sharp  lobes,  or  runcinate;  the  general 
calyx  is  imbricated,  oblong,  the  outer  squamae  turning  back:  the 
flower,  which  is  composed  of  a  great  iMimber  of  monope talons, 
ligulate,  truncated,  five-toothed  (or  quinquedentate)  floret^;  each 
floret  enclosing  five  stamens,  which  unite  and  form  a  cylindrical 
tube;  the  filaments  are  capillary  and  slender ;  antherae  tubulose ;  the 
germen  is  obovate ;  style  slender,  cylindrical,  and  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  suppporting  two  revolute  stigmata ;  the  receptacle  convex, 
and  dotted  with  little  holes ;  the  seeds  are  oblong,  flattish,  striated, 
and  grooved,  at  the  top  prickly,  of  a  yellow  brown,  crowned  with 
a  radiated  pappus,  supported  on  a  short  pedicle.. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties  and  Qualities. 
Every  part  of  this  plant  contains  a  bitter  milky  juice,  which  is  most 
abundant  in  the  roots ;  the  whole  plant  is  nearly  inodorous,  its  taste 
gently  bitter,  combined  with  sweet,  and  acrid ;  from  analysis,  it  is 
found  to  contain  caoutchouc,  gluten,  extractive,  and  a  bitter  principle. 
The  expressed  juice  is  whitish,  and  is  thought  to  contain  tartaric 
.acid,  as  it  reddens  litmus  and  other  vegetable  blues.  A  decoction 
yields  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  muriate  of  mercury,  sul-  • 
phate  of  iron,  and  acetate  of  lead. 


*  The  genas  Leontodoo  comprises  eight  or  more  species,  of  which  the  Leontodon 
Palostre  or  Lividas  (Marsh  Dandelion)  is  also  a  native  of  Britain  ;  and  maj  be  dis- 
tinguished from' the  Taranacom  bj  the  leares,  whieb  are  less  indented,  bjthe  outer 
soides  of  the  calyx  not  being  reflected,  and  bj  being  altogether  a  smaller  plant. 
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The  roots  by  drying  lose  much  of  their  bitterness^  and  with  it 
their  mediciuid  properties;  therefore  the  recent  roots  should  be 
preferred.  The  roots  should  be  taken  up.  previous  to  the  flower 
stems  shooting,  as  they  then  contain  more  of  the  milky  fluid,  in  which 
the  virtues  of  the  plant  reside. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  particularly  in  France,  the  leaves 
of  the  Taraxacum  are  eaten  as  a  salad  herb,  being  previously  blanched 
as  the  gardeners  do  endive ;  by  this  process,  the  leaves  ar  edeprived  of 
their  bitterness,  and  are  rendered  perfectly  mild  and  bland;  we  are 
told  also  that  at  Gottingen,  the  poor  people  roast  the  roots,  and  use 
them  as  a  substitute  for  coflee. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  Dandelion  like 
many  of  our  indigenous  plants,  has  had  its  rise  and  fall.  Some 
pbysicians  of  great  eminence,  have  extolled  it  as]  a  valuable  medi- 
cine, whilst  others  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  mucilaginous  bitter  only. 
Many  years  ago  it  was  a  fashionable  remedy  on  the  Continent,  and 
subsequently  in  this  country;  but  it  is  now  rather  growing  into 
disrepute. 

It  certainly  '{possesses  mild  deobstruent  and  diuretic  properties ; 
but  not  to  that  degree  to  entitle  it  to  the  high  encomiums  which  have 
been  lavished  upon  it  by  some  authors.  Boerhaave  recommended  it 
for  biliary  calculi,  and  esteemed  it  adequate  to  resolve  obstructions 
of  the  viscera ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Pemberton,  in  his  treatise  on 
diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  strongly  recommended  it  in  diseases 
of  the  liver,  and  derangement  of  the  stomach.*  By  some,  it  is 
ebiefly  valued  for.  its  diuretic  effects ;  and  by  others,  for  its  gentle 
deobstruent  properties :  it  is  probable,  the  jarring  opinions  of  its 
virtues  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  preparations  made  use  of. 
Taraxacum  being  generally  prescribed  in  the  form  of  extract,  a  mode 
of  preparation  that  frequently  destroys  the  most  active  qualities  of 
vegetables;  hence  particular  care  should  be  taken  in  preparing  the 
inspissated  juice,  or  extract ;  when  prescribed  in  this  form,  it  is 
usually  given  in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  two  or  three 
times  in  the  day ;  a  decoction  of  the  roots,  two  ounces  boiled  in  one 
pint  and  half  of  water  to  one  pint,  with  the  addition  of  sulph.  potass» 
is  recommended  as  a  deobstruent  in  jaundice,  and  obstructed  liver. 

In  Ireland,  a  decoction  of  the  leaves,  or  roots,  of  this  plant,  is  a 
popular  remedy  with  the  poor  in  pulmonary  complaints. 

Off.  The  Herb,  Root  and  Leaves. 

Off.  Pp.    Ext.  Taraxaci.  L.D. 

*  *'  I  p.artioalarl7  reoommend  the  ase  of  TarBxacanii  from  which.  I  dare  seen  the 
noit  decided  adTantage,  both  in  incipient  scirrhas  of  the  liVer,  ood  also  in  several 
ohronic  derangements  of  the  stomach.' '    Ptmberton, 
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HELLEBORUS  NIGER, 

Black  Hellebore,  or  Christmas  RoseJ 


Class  PoLYAKDftiA. — Order  Polygynia. 

NaL  Ord.    Multisiliquje,  Ltfift.    Ranungulaceje,  «7t«««. 

Gbn.  Char.     Calyx  0.      Corolla  petals  5  or  6.      Nectaries 
^qaal  in  Dumber  to  the  petals* 

Spec.  Char.      Scape  one  or  two-flowered^   nearly  naked. 
Leaves  pedate. 

T9IS  species  of  Helleboref  is  a  native  of  Austria,  and  Italy, 
growing  wild  on  the  Appenines ;  it  was  unknown  in  this  country 
until  the  year  1596,  when  it  was  introduced  and  cultivated  by  Mr. 
John  Gerarde;  when  the  beauty  of  its  flower,  and  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  soon  obtained  for  it  a  place  in  most  of  the  flower  gar- 
dens ;  for  if  the  weather  prove  sufiiciently  mild  it  blossoms  soon 
after  Christmas,  whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Christ- 
mas rose. 

The  root  of  this  plant  U  perennial,  and  is  composed  of  one  short, 
thick  stump,  knotted,  and  externally  of  a  black  colour ;  internally 
whitish  ;  sending  off  many  strong,  round  fibres,  crowned  by  a  large 
cluster  of  lobed  leaves,  consisting  each  of  seven  or  eight  obtuse, 
fleshy  lobes,  united  to  one  footstalk,  and  between  the  leaves,  seve- 
ral thick  fleshy  flower-stalkl,  three  or  four  inches  high  ;  the  flower- 
stalks  stand  erect,  round  and  tapering,  and  towards  the  bottom  are 
reddish ;  the  bracteal  leaves  supply  the  place  of  a  calyx,  and  are 
oval>  concave,  and  generally  indented  at  the  top  ;  the  petals  of  the 
corolla  are  five  or  six,  far^,  roundish,  spreading,  4t  first  of  a  white 
colour^  succeeded  by  reddish  tints,  and  finally  assuming  a  greenish 
appearance;  the  nectaries  are  generally  equal  in  number  to  the 
petals^  though  sometimes  more ;  tubulated,  somewhat  ci»mpressedj 
bilabiateid,  and  of  a  greenish  >elluw  colour :  by  some  btitanists  these 
are  considered  the  petals  of  the  flower,  and  the  corolla  a  calyx : 
the  filaments  are  white ;  the  antherse  yellow  ;  the  germens  vary  from 


*  Figr.  a.  Thepistilla.    6.  A  magBiflcd  itatnen.     t»  A  nectary  magnified. 

t  Eigbt  species  of  the  genas  HeUeboras  are  known  and  CDltiyated  in  our  various 
botania  ysfdens.    UwrU  Camt, 
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.  HELLBBORUS  FCETIDUS.  .^ 

Off.  The  Root. 

Off.  Pp»  Extiactum  HelleborL  nigri,  £.D. 
Tinctura  Hellebori  nigriy  L.E.D.. 


HELLEBORUS  FCETIDUS. 

Foetid  Hellebore^  Bear's-foot,  or  Setter-wort* 


.   Class  PoLYANDRiA. — Order  PolVgynia. 
Nat,  Ord.  Multisiliqu^,  Linn.    Ranunculaceje,  Jius. 

Gen.  Char.     Calyx  0.     Corolla  petals  5  or  6.     Nectaries 
equal  in  nnm1)er  to  the  petals. 

Spec.  Char.     Stem  many  flowered,  leafy.     Leaves  pedate^ 
glabrous.     Petals  converging. 


This  species  of  hellebore  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  England, 
flowering  early  in  the  spring  in  mild  seasons.  It  delights  in  moist 
shady  situations,  and  in  its  wild  state  is  most  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  woods.  Bear*s-foot  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  many  parts 
of  Sossex,  Norfolk,  and  the  North  of  England ;  it  has  been  long 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  early  flowers. 

The  root  of  this  species  of  hellebore  is  small,  and  beset  with 
a  prodigious  number  of  slender  dark-coloured  fibres;  the  stem  rises 
to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  more  ;  towards  the  bottom,  it  is 
round,  strong,  firm,  naked,  and  marked  with  alternate  cicatrice,  the 
vestiges  of  the  former  leaves ;  at  the  top  it  divides,  and  is  subdivided 
into  branches,  producing  many  flowers,  garnished  with  scaly  leaves, 
or  bractese  ;  the  leaves  are  numerous,  and  stand  upon  long  foot-stalks, 
surrounding  the  middle  of  the  stem:  they  are  divided,  like  the  pre- 
ceding species,  into  simple  leaves,  which  are  commonly  eight  or  nine  ; 
long,  narrow,  lanceolated,  serrated,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour: 
the  scaly  leaves,  placed  at  the  ramification  of  the  flower-stems,  are 
smooth,  trifid,  alternate,  and  often  purplish,  but  those  near  the 
flower,  are  oval  and  pointed ;  the  flowers  are  numerous,  terminal, 
pendent,  of  a  roundish  shape,  and  stand  upon  peduncles,  forming 
a  sort  of  panicle ;  the  petals  are  ^generally  five,  oval,  concave,  per- 


*  Fig.  a.  represents  a  sprig  of  the  nataral  size.    5.  The  capsule,  or  pods.    e.  Thl» 
stamens  and  nectaries,  somewhat  magnified. 
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sistenty  of  a  pale  green  colour,  their  margins  usually  tinged  witb 
purple ;  the  stamina  are  numerous,  the  filaments  the  length  of  the 
petals;  the  anthene  white;  there  are  from  eight  to  ten  nectaries, 
minute,  tubular,  and  placed  in  a  circle  situated  within  the  petals ; 
|he  germens  are  three,  hairy,  and  shaped  like  those  of  the  Hellebo- 
Tus  Niger,  becoming  capsules,  containing  many  oval  seeds. 

Sensible  Qualities*  The  stipules  and  leaves  of  the  recent 
plant  poUsess  a  very  bitter  acrid  taste,  and  when  chewed  excite  ex- 
coriation of  the  mouth  and  fauces  ;  the  smell  is  very  foetid ;  by  drying, 
the  acrid  quality  of  the  plant  is  considerably  destroyed ;  vinegar  is 
also  said  to  render  it  milder. 

The  foetid  hellebore,  or  be^r's-lbot,  is  ranked  by  most  Toxicolo- 
gists.  among  the  irritating  poisons ;  and  its  action  on  the  animal 
economy  so  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  strong-scented  lettuce  and 
black  hellebore,  already  described,  that  we  refer  our  readers  to 
those  articles  for  the  treatment  of  any  untoward  symptom  arising 
from  an  overdose  of  thb  acrid  substance.* 

Medical  PropeHties  and  Uses.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
have  been  long  .employed  in  this  country,  as  a  domestic  medicine  to 
expel  worms  from  the  alimentary  canal.  Bisset  says,  **  the  great 
black  hellebore,  or  bear*s-foot,  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  vermifuge 
for  large  round  worms  of  any  I  have  yet  experienced."  In  some 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  the  anthelmintic  virtues  of  this  plant  are  well  known, 
and  it  is  in  general  use  among  the  common  people.  One  drachm 
of  the  green  leaves  in  decoction,  or  about  fifteen  grains  of  the  dried 
leaves  in  powder,  is  the  usual  dose  for  a  child  of  four  or  five  years 
of  age:  the  juice  of  the  leaves  is  also'  made  into  a  syrup;  the 
bruised  leaves  being  moistened  with  vinegar  previously  to  pressing 
9ut  the  juice,  by  which  the  acrid  principle  of  the  plapt  is  corrected, 
and  its  tendency  to  induce  vomiting,  in  some  degree  prevented :  one 
tea-spoonful  of  this  syrup  at  b^d-time,  and  one  or  two  in  the  morning, 
is  the  usual  dose  for  children  from  two  to  six  years.  A  sufficient  dose 
of  the  dried  leaves  generally  proves  more  or  less  emetic,  and  often  acts 
as  an  aperient ;  it  is  usually  repeated  tor  two  or  three  successive 
mornings ;  the  second  dose  acts  more  powerfully  than  the  first,  and 
never  fails  to  expel  round  worms  if  there  be  any  lodged  in  the  ali- 
mentary tube:  it  is  a  remedy,  however,  which  should  be  used  with 
caution,  being  so  violent  in  its  operation  as  to  have  produced  in 
some  instances,  fatal  effects.t 

Oflf.     The  Leaves. 


•  Vide  Vol.  i.  pp.  39  and  63.  ^ 

i-  Vide  Threlkeld's  Irish  Herbal ;  and  iti  Oie  Oxford  Magacine  for  Mar^  1709, 
p.  99,  fetal  caaes  are  related  bj  John  Cook,  of  Oxford. 
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OLEA  EUROPCEA. 
The  Olive  Tree* 


I  I 

Cla^s  DiANDRiA.— Orrfcr  Monogynia. 

Nat   Ord.     Sbpiaria,  Linn.    Jasminsie,  Juis. 

Gen.'  Char.       Corolla  4-cIeft.     Segmenis  sub-orate. 
Drupe  ope  seeded. 

Spkc.  Char.      X«av««  iaQceolate,  eotire,    pale  underneatti. 
Cluiters  axillary,  dense* 


This  species  f  of  olive  has  received  ils  speeifie  name  either 
from  its  being  a  native  of,  or  from  its  extensive  cultivation  in 
Earope.  It  is  now  ranked  among  the  plants  indigenous  to  the  South  * 
of  Europe ;  although  some  botanists  have,  supposed  it  to  be  a  native 
of  Asia,  but  from  time  immemorial  naturalized  in  Europe,  where  it 
BOW  grows  spontaneously,  delighting  in  a  rocky  soiL 

The  olive  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Britain ;  X  we  find  it  men- 
tioned in  the  Catalogus  Plantarum  Horti  Medici  Qxoniensiv,  pub- 
lished in  1648 ;  and  when  sufiiciently  sheltered  it  bears  the  cold  of  onr 
ordinary  winters  tolerably  well.  § 

This  tree  usually  rises  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  sending 
off  numerous  long  branches,  covered  with  a  bark  of  a  greyish  colour ; 
the  leaves  are  firm,  narrow,  lance-shaped,  entire,  on  the  upper  side 
of  a  bright  green,  beneath  whitish,  and  stand  in  pairs  upon  short 
footstalks ;  the  flowers  are  small,  white,  numerous,  and  proceed  in 
clusters  near  the  footstalk  of  the  leaves;  the  calyx  is  tubular,  and 
divided  at  the  brim  into  four  small,  erect,  deciduous  segments ;  the 
corolla  is  a  funnel-shaped  petal,  consisting  of  a  short  tube  about  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  and  divided  at  the  border  into  four  semi-tovate 
segments ;  the  filaments  are  two,  tapering,  opposite,  and  crowned 


*  Fig.  a.  represents  a  cotftbg  of  the  nataral  size*    5.  Tlie  ripe  fruit.      «.  Tbe  pis* 
Mm,    4f  A  im»0|i$^d  anther,    c.  The  calyx.    /•  T)ie  naU 

t  SeTen  species  are  enumerated  in  the  Hort.  Cant. 

)  Since  the  Year  1570.    Hort.  Cant. 

i  Vidt  Miller. 
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urith  erect  antherae ;  the  germen  is  round,  and  supports  a  simple 
short  style,  furnished  with  a  bifid  stigma,  each  division  notched  at 
the  apex;  the  pericarpium  is  a  fruit  of  the  drupous  kind,  of 
an  oblong  or  oval  shape,  (about  the  size  of  a  sparrow's  egg)  and 
containing  a  nut  of  the  same  form.  The  olive,  *  as  observed,  is  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  the  North  of  Africa,  where  it 
flowers  from  Junfe  until  August,  it  is  cultivated  with  much  care  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  and  the  oil  ex- 
pressed from  that  part. 

This  tree  has  been  greatly  celebrated  and  held  in  high  estimation 
from  the  earliest  ages,  as  a  bounteous  gift  of  heaven,  and  in 
gratitude  to  the  Diety  it  was  formerly  exhibited  in  the  religions 
ceremonies  of  the  Jews.  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  olive 
branch  was  a  symbol  of  peace,  and  the  emblem  has  descended 
even  to  the  present  day. 

Sensible  Properties.  Fresh  olives  have  an  acrid,  bitter, 
and  very  disagreeable  taste,  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  outer, 
rind  of  the  green  walnut :  to  make  them  palatable,  and  prepare  them 
as  an  article  of  luxury  for4he  table,  they  are  first  steeped  for  several 
days  in  water,  or  more  generally  in  a  ley  of  wood  ashes,  by  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  bitter  matter  is  extracted  ;*  after  this^ 
they  are  washed  and  preserved  in  a  strong  pickle  of  common  salt 
and  water.  In  this  way  they  form  an  important  branch  of  export 
from  the  <Gouutries  that  produce  them,  and  a  necessary  part  of  every 
fashionable  dessert :  the  flavour  of  olives  when  thus  prepared,  is 
bland,  slightly  but  agreeably  bitter,  heightening  the  gout  for  wine, 
and  tending  to  prevent  its  inebriating  effiects,  which  latter  property 
is  owing  to  the  oil  they  contain.  The  small  round  French  olive  is 
the  most  esteemed  for  the  purposes  of  the  table,  and  bears  a  higher 
pirice  than  the  Spanish,  (which  is  larger  and  of  an  oval  form)  or  even 
the  Italian,  though  the  latter  yields  the  purest  oil.  The  olive  for 
pickling'must  be  pulled  some  time  before  it  has  arrived  at  maturity. 

The  fruit  of  4he  olive  tree  yields  by  expression  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  bland,  scentless  oil,  well  known  in  commerce.  To 
procure  this  oil,  the  olives  are  'gathered  when  fully  ripe,  but  the 
after  mode  of  preparation  varies  in  different  countries,  and  perhaps 
it  is  to  this  circumstance,  as  much  as  to  the  different  quality  of  the 
'iruit,  that  we  may  ascribe  the  various  qualities  of  the  oil  Which  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  olive  oil.    As  the  tree  is  not  a  native  of  these 


*  Wken  w«ter  onlj  is  maad,  the  iteepiog  mast  be  Gontinoed  maoh  looger.    EiL 
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countries,  it  would  be  useless  to  give  the  different  methods  adopted 
to  obtain  the  oit;  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  oil  brought 
from  Italy  in  small  flasks,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Florence  oil» 
is  by  far  the  purest;  though  this,  as  well  as  the  other  kinds,  it 
frequently  adulterated  with  oil  of  poppy  seeds,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  which  is  annually  exported  from  Holland,  to  France  and 
Italy,  for  this  purpose.  By  exposing  olive  oil  to  the  freezing  tem- 
perature its  degree  of  purity  can  be  readily  ascertained,  for  the  oliVe 
oil  freezes,  while  that  of  the  poppy  seeds  retains  its  fluidity ;  and  as 
oils  which  freeze  with  the  greatest  difiiculty  have  the  .  greatest 
tendency  to  become  rancid,  olive  oil  is  deteriorated  by  the  mixture 
of  poppy  oil  with  it.  Good  olive  oil  has  a  pale  yellow  colour;  with 
Kttle  taste  or  smell,  and  should  conceal  at  38^  Fahrenheit.  The  best^ 
oil,  however,  becomes  rancid  by  age,  particularly  if  kept  in  a  warm: 
situation  or  exposed  to  the  air. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Oil  in  some  shape  enters 
into  the  composition  of  a  considerable  portion  of  our  food,  whether 
animal  or  .vegetable,  and  affords  much  nourishment:  with  some 
persons,  however,  oily  substances  by  not  uniting  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  frequently  occasion  eructations;  this  hap- 
pens especially  to  those  whose  stomachs  abound  with  acid  in 
any  extraordinary  degree.*  Oil,  considered  as  a  medicament,  is  sup- 
posed to  correct  acrimony,  and  to  lubricate  and  relax  the  fibres ; 
it  has  therefore  been  recommended  internally  to  obviate  the  effects 
of  various  stimuli  which  produce  irritation  and  consequent  inflam- 
mation: hence  also  it  has  been  prescribed  in  catarrhal  affections,  &c* 
Olive  oil  has  been  effectually  used  in  worm  cases;  and  in  Oiephritic 
pams,  colic,  constipation  ot*  the  bowels,  spasms,  &c.,  it  has  occa- 
sionaUy  been  found  serviceable.  Taken  internally  also,  it  operates  as 
a  gentle  laxative.  But  it  is  as  an  external  application  that  this  t>il  is 
chiefly  resorted  to,  both  alone  and  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances, as  camphor,  lime-^water,  spirit  of  hartshorn,  &c.  In  this 
way  it  has  been  applied  to  extensive  burns,  tumours,  &c.;  and  to 
wounds  occasioned  by  the  bites  and  stings  of  animals  and  reptiles. 
See  the  experiments  of  Dr.  -Oliver;  related  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  310,  by  which  it  appears  that  a  man 
suffered  his  arm  to  be  bitten  by  serpents,  and  waited  until  most 
violent  symptoms  ensued^  whicli  were  soon  removed  by  applying 
warm  oil  ^  olives  to  the  wounded  part ;  similar  experiments  were 
made  upon  dogs,  pigeons,  &c.  with  equal  success.     Numerous  ex- 


•  CnUen's  Materia  Mtdica,  toK  i.  p.  802. 
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Obn.  Char.    Corolla  six-parted,  eqqal.   Stigmata  convolate.^ 

Spec.  Char.    Spathe  of  one  vaWe,  radical.    CoroUa  with  the 
longest  tabe. 


\ 


Thb  Crocas  tribe  of  plants  are  mostly  indiceoous  to  the  South  of 
Europe  and  Asia:  eleven  species  are  cultivated  in  o,ur  gardens, 
chiefly  for  ornament.*  The  Crocus  Sativus  was  considered  by  former 
botanists  as  an  exotic,  nor  was  it  known  in  the  time  of  Ray,  Miller, 
and  many  later  Writers,  that  this  plant  was  unquestionably  a  native 
of  Britain.  Modern  botanists  do  not  hesitate  in  ranking  this  species 
of  Crocus  among  the  indigenous  plants  of  this  country ;  but  if  it  was 
originally  an  exotic,  it  has  been  long  naturalized  to  our  soil,  and  is 
now  found  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  root  is  bulbous,  (perennial)  and  externally  of  a  brown  colour; 
the  leaves  are  linear,  simple,  radical,  of  a  rich  green,  with  a  white 
line  running  through  the  centre ;  the  flower  is  large,  of  a  purple 
colour,  inclining  to  blue  or  lilac,  the  tube  of  which  is  inclosed  at  the 
base,  along  with  the  leaves,  in  the  membranous  sheath  or  spathe ; 
the  corolla  is  composed  of  six  petals,  elliptical,  eqilal,  and  turned 
inward  at  the  edges ;  the  filaments  are  three,  short,  tapering,  and 
support  long,  erect,  spear-shaped,  yellow  antherse ;  the  germen  is 
'Ovate  or  roundish,  supporting  a  slender  style,  terminated  by  three 
long  convoluted  stigmata,  of  a  golden  colour ;  the  capsule  is  of 
an  oval  form,  three-lobed,  three-celled,  and  three-valved,  and  con- 
tains many  round  seeds. 

The  oflicinal  saffron  is  composed  of  the  stigmata  of  the  species  of 
Crocus  we  have  been  describing,  and  is  prepared  for  use  as  follows. 
In  the  autumn,  the  flowers  when  in  full  blossom  are  gathered  every 
morning,  the  stigmata  and  top  of  the  style  picked  from  them,  and 
dried  in  portable  kilns  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  stigmata 
are  spread  two  or  three  inches  thick  upon  sheets  of  white  paper, 
laid  over  a  hair  cloth,  which  is  placed  upon  the  kiln,'  and  covered ' 
with  a  blanket ;  the  kilp  being  heated  to  a  proper  degree,  the  saffron 
is  turned  every  half  hour  until  sufficiently  dried,  which  usually  re- 
quires about  twenty-four  hours.f 

The  Crocus  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  preparation  of  English 
saffron  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saffron  W{|.lden,  in  Essex,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Cambridgeshire. 


•  Hort.  CanU  ^ 

t  Vide  Douglas,  in  Phil.  Traps,  rol.  xxxv.  p.  566. 
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Sbnsiblb  and  Chemical  Properties*  Dried  saffron  has  a 
nvarniy  pungent,  and  ^rather  bitter  taste ;  when  chewed  it  is  tough, 
but  grows  soA,  and  tinges  the  saliva  of  a  deep  yellow ;  its  smell  is 
diffusive  and  not  unpleasant,  somewhat  aromatic  and  narcotic. 
Saffron  gives  out  Ihe  whole  of  its  properties  and  colour  to  rectified 
spirit,  wine,  vinegar,  proof-spirit,  and  water  :  about  three  parts  in 
four  are  taken  up  by  each  of  these  menstrua.  By  distillation  with 
water,  saffron  furnishes  a  small  portion  of  a  very  fragrant  and 
pungent  oil,  of  a  golden  yellow,  heavier  than  water,  with  the  charac- 
teristic smell  of  saffron  in  a  very  considerable  degree.*  The  watery 
infusion  turns  purple  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  mix- 
ture, on  being  diluted  with  water,  deposits  a  black  precipitate ; 
oxy muriatic  acid  produces  a  yellow  precipitate,  the  liquid  remaining 
a  pale  lemon  oolbur.f  The  soluble  matter  of  saffron  is  nearly  pure 
extractive,  and  to  it  the  name  of  Polychroite  has  been  given  by 
the  French  chem;ists«|  Polychroite  has  been  obtained  in  the  form 
of  scales  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  deliquescent,  of  a  sweet  smell, 
taste  bitter  and  pungent,  like  that  of  saffron,  soluble  in  both  water 
and  alcohol,  which  solutions  lose  their  colour  by  exposure  to  light ; 
sulphuric  acid  changes  the  solution  first  to  blue,  then  to  lilac ;  ^and 
nitric  acid  to  grass  green. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Sa^ron  appears  to  have 
been  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  held  in  great  estimation  as  a 
very  powerful  medicine.§  Modern  physicians,  however,  do  not  place 
much  confidence  in  its  medicinal  properties,  and,  in  the  present,  day, 
it  is  but  little  used,  except  as  an  adjunct  to  more  powerful  medi- 
cines^ll  It  is  generally  considered  aromatic  and  cordial,  and  its 
effects  exhilarating;  when  given  in  large  doses  it  is  said  to 
produce  symptoms  of  intoxication,  mania,  and  even  fata)  effects.** 
It  has  been  much  recommended  for  removing  obstructions  of  the 
uterine  secretions,  but  its  powers  as  an  emmenagogue  we  believe  to 
be.  much  over-rated,  as  well  as  its  diaphoretic  properties,  and  also 


*  One  scrapie  frein  four  ounces.     Gray's  Elements.,  « 

•f  Gray's  Elements. 

X  he  Grange,  Vogel,  Boailloo,  &c. 

§  By  the  Hebrews  it  was  called  Carcom  j  by  the  Greeks,  KgoMt;  by  the  Arabians, 
Zahafaran  or  Zaifaran  ;  bj  the  Latins,  Crocus. 

II  SalTroo  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  Aromatic  ConfectioB,  Compound 
Decoction  of  Aloes,  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Mjrrh,  Compound  Tincture  of  Aloes,  Compound 
Tincture  of  Bark,  and  the  Simple  and  Compound  Tincturei^  of  Rhubarb  of  the  Loadoa 
Pbarmacopseia.  ^ 

••  Borellus,  Hist,  at  Obs.  cent.  4  j  Obs.  35,;p.  303  5  Zacat.  Lusit.  b.  c.     - 
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I 

its  effects  in  throwing  out  the  various  species  of  exantiiemata,  and 
other  eruptive  diseases;  for  these  last  purposes  it  still  bolds  its 
place  with  the  uninformed  as  an  infallible  medicine. 

Off.  The  summits  of  the  pistils,  ealled  Saffron. 

Off.  Pp«     Sympns  Croci,  L. 

Tinctura  Croci.  D.  E. 


ANTHEMIS  NOBILIS. 
Chamomile.* 


Class  Syngenesia.     Order  Polygamia  Superflua. 
NaL  Ord.  CoMPOsiTJEDiscoiDBiE:,  JLifiii.  Corymbifbrje,  Juss. 

Gbn.  Char.  Recepiaeh  chaffy.  Pappus  none.  Calyx 
hemispherical,  nearly  eqaal.  Florets  of  the  ray  more  than 
five. 

Spbc.  Char.  Leaves  compound  pinnate ;  the  divisions  linear^ 
acute,  rather  villous. 


The  Anthbmis  Nobilis  is  a  hardy  perennial  plant,  indigenous  to 
Britain,  and  found  in  great  abundance  upon  waste  lands  in  the  west- 
ern counties  ^  in  its  native  state  it  propagates  rapidly,  by  putting 
out  roots  from  the  branches  as  they  li^  on  the  ground.  There  is  a 
tariety  of  this  speciesf  of  chamomile  with  what  are  usually  termed 
double  flowers ;  |  both  sorts  are  cultivated  in  large  quantities,  but 
the  siugle'flowered  variety  is.  preferred^  though  not  usually  kept  in 
the  shops. 

The  roots  of  chamomile  are  fibrous  and  spreading ;  the  stems  are 
many,  lender,  trailing,  branched,  and  leafy  j  the  leaves  are  villous, 
doubly  pinnate,  of  a  pale  green  ;  the  leaflets  are  small,  linear,  and 
usually  divided  into  ,three  segments ;  the  flowers  are  compound, 
terminal/  solitary,  and  radiated  ;    the  calyx  is  hemispherical,  and 


*  Fig.  a.  represents  a  plant,  the  leaves  and  flowerii  of  the  nataral  size.  5.  A  mag- 
nified floret  of  the  disk.     c.  A  racial  floret  (magnified). 

t  tbk  geana  Aotbemis  compriaes  many  speoies>  natives  of  every  qaarter  of  the 
globe;  twenty'six  of  which  are  known  and  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens.  Hori.  Cami^ 

X  Doable  flowers  have  the  florets  of  the  ray  (in  compound  flowers)  redandant,  whilst 
those  of  the  disk  are  often  entirely  or  nearly  extinct.    E<L^ 

VOL.  I.  L 
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composed  of  many  scales ;  the  florets  of  the  disk  are  namerous, 
funnel-shaped,  erect,  and  divided  at  the  top  into  five  segments;  the 
filaments  are  five  ;  anthers  united  ;  the  germen  is  oblong,  supporting 
a  slender  style,  crowned  with  a  hifid  stigma  ;  the  florets  of  the  ray 
are  ligulate,  and  three-toothed ;  seeds  oblong,  naked. 

The  Matricaria  Chamomilla,wild  chamomile,  or  common  fever-few, 
(also  a  native  of  Britain),  is  very  similar  in  its  general  appearance 
to  the  Anthemis  Nobilis,  and  is  directed  for  ofiicinal  use  by  most  of 
the  foreign  pharmacopoeias ;  but  the  odour  of  the  former  is  not  so 
fragrant,  nor  so  powerful,  nor  does  it  ^ield  so  much  essential  oil  as 
the  latter ;  and  as  the  virtues  of  chamomile  chiefly  depend  upon  its 
essential  oil,  it  must  be  preferable  to  the  Matricaria.  < 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Both  the  flowers 
and  leaves  of  chamomile  have  a  powerful  and  rather  grateful  odour ; 
its  taste  is  nauseous  and  very  bitter.  Chamomile  flowers  become 
more  grateful  by  drying,  without  losing  any  of  their  aromatic  fla- 
vour ;  and  the  infusion  of  the  dried  flowers  is  much  less  nauseous 
than  the  fresh  plant.  Chamomile  gives  out  its  flavour  (which  resides 
in  an  essential  oil)  both  to  water  and  alcohol ;  the  distilled  water  is 
pretty  strongly  impregnated  with  it.  On  distilling  chamomile  with 
water,  a  small  portion  of  the  essential  oil  separates  and  rises  to 
the  surface ;  this  oil  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  or  blue  colour,  and  of  a 
pungent  taste,  possessing  the  flavour  and  odour  of  the  flowers  in  a 
concentrated  degree.*  The  rectified  spirit  distilled  from  ofl*  a  tinc- 
ture of  chamomile,  brings  over  part  of  the  flavour,  but  leaves  a 
considerable  portion  behind  iq  the  extract ;  the  smell  of  the  spirit  is 
QOt  so  powerful  as  the  distilled  water,  but  the  taste  much  more,  so.f 
The  infusion  changes  brown  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
From  the  anal}'sis  of  Neumann,  the  active  constituents  are  an  essen- 
tial oil  and  bitter  extract. 

Medical  Pjioperties  and  Uses.  The  flowers  of  chamomile 
have  been  long  held  in  much  estimation  for  their  tonic  and  sto- 
machic properties,  which  are  chiefly  derived  from  their  bitter  prin- 
ciple ;  and  from  the  essential  oil  they  contain,  is  derived  their  active 
properties  as  an  emmenagogue,  antispasmodic,  and  carminative: 
hence  they  have  been  recommended  in  hysterical  affections,  colic, 
suppression  of  the  menses,  gout,  indigestion,  intermittent  fevers,  ^c. 


' .  •  Banmi  obtained  from  821b8.  of  tbe  flowers  from  13  to  18  drachms  of  oil ;  bat 
firom  the  like  qaantitj  of  tbe  herb,  without  the  flowers,  only  half  a  drachm.  See  Bergman, 
Hat.  Med.  p.  695. 

Lewis,  Mat.  Med.  p.  22U 
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and  we  have  the  testimony  of  several  respectable  physicians,  that 
chamomile  flowers  may  be  effectually  substituted  ^  for  Peruvian  bark^ 
in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever.*  Dr.  CuUen  says,  '^  I  haye  em- 
ployed these  flowers,  and  agreeably  to  the  method  of  Hoffmann,  by 
giving  several  times,  during  the  intermissions,  from  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  of  the  flowers  in  powder,  and  have  cured  intermittent 
fever.''  Dr.  CuUen,  however,  adds,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
join  an  opiate  or  astringent  with  them,  to  prevent  their  aperient 
effects,  which  when  considerable,  defeated  the  purpose,  of  prevent- 
ing a  return  of  the  paroxysms.  In  modern  practice,  however,  cha- 
momile is  not  often  relied  upon  for  the  cure  of  intermtttents ;  as  a 
gentle  tonic  it  is  an  usefuL  medicine ;  and  with  many  physicians  the 
iafttsion  of  chamomile  has  entirely. superseded  the  infusion  of  gen* 
tian,  as  a ,  istomachic.  As  a  tonic  and  stomachic;  it  is  usually  pre- 
scribed in  the  form  of  infusion,  extract,  or  powder;  when  as  a 
carminative,  or  antispasmodic,  the  essential  oil  will  be  found  the 
most  effective.  A  tepid  infusion  of  the  flowers  will  often  excite 
vomiting,  and,  also  promote  the  action  of  more  powerful  emetics. 
As  a  topical  remedy  the  flowers  are  used  in  decoction,  for  fomenta- 
tions, &c. 

Off.  The  Flowers. 

Off.  Pp.     Decoctum  Antheraidis  nobilis,  £.  D.   • 

Extractum  Anthemidis,  L.  £. 

Infusum  Anthemidis,  L.  £. 

Oleum  Anthemidis,  L.  £. 


POLYGONUM  BISTORTA, 

Greater  Bistort^  or  Snake'Weed.'\ 


Class  OcTANDRiA.     Order  Trigynia. 

iVflf.  Ord,  HoLORACE^,  Linn,    Polygone^,  Juss. 

6bn.  Char*   Calyx  0.     Corolla  5-parte(J,  calycine.  S  ed  one, 
angular,  naked.  • 


*  Morton,  Exercit.  1.  de  Febr.  interm.  cap.  6.  Hoffmann,  Diss,  de  Pnestant. 
Remediis  Domesticis.    Heister,  Diss,  de  Medio.  Germ,  indig.  p.  1S« 

f  Fig  o.  represents  the  root  and  radical  leaves,  the  flowering  stalk  being  removed. 
h»  The  top  of  the  stem  terminating  in  a  spike  of  flowers  of  the  natsr«l  size.  c.  The 
piitilhu    df.  A  perfect  flower^  magoified.    e.  Seeds. 
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Spbc.  Chau.     Shilk  perfectly  simple,  with    a  rough  spike. 
Leaves  ornlie,  decarreDt  apon  the  petiole. 


This  species  of  PolygoDum  ♦  is  a  perennial  plaQt»  indigenoas  to 
Britftipy  and  is  found  growing  in  moist  meadows,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  flowering  in  May  or  June ;  in  the  North  of  Englaod  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Easter  giant,  and  used  as  a  pot*herb ; 
Bistort  is  also  frequently  met  with  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  London, 
about  Battersea,  Hampsfead,  Higfagate,  &c.t 

The  root  of  the  Bistort  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  feren- 
nial,  rugose  and  crooked,  and|furnished  with  numerous  small  fibres, 
of  a  firm  texture  f^externally  of  a  blackish  brown,  internally  of  a 
reddish  or  flesh  colour ;  the  stalk  is  simple,  solid,  round,  smooth, 
swelling  at  the  joints,  is  enclosed  by  the  sheaths  of  the  stipulse,  and 
rises  to  about  two  feet  in  height ;  the  radical  leaves  are  ovate,  in- 
clining to  heart-shaped,  pointed,  and  stand  upon  long  winged  foot- 
stalks J  the  upper  leaves  embrace  the  stem,  and  are  narrower  and 
somewhat  undulated ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  flesh  colour,  and  stand 
upon  short  footstalks,  and  terminate  the  stalks  in  oblong  dose 
spikes;  the  bracteas,  or  floral  leaves,  are  membranous,  withered,  and 
each  encloses  two  flowers  ;  the  corolla  (or  calyx)  is  small,  tubular, 
and  divided  at  the  brim  into  five  obtuse,  concave  segments,  the  base 
of  .vhich  contains  several  small,  red,  nectarious  glands ;  the  filaments 
are  ei<'li(,  tapering,  white,  and  longer  than  the  corolla;  the  antherae 
are  of  a  purplish  colour,  lying  across  the  filaments ;  the  germen  is 
triangular,  of  a  deep  r^d  ;  the  three  styles,  the  length  of  the  fila- 
ments, supporting  small  round  stigmata ;  the  seeds  are  of  a  brown 
colour,  triangular,  and  remarkably  glossy. 

Sensible  Quautibs,  &c.  Every. part,  of  this  plant  manifests 
a  considerable  degree  of  stipticity  to  the  taste :  it  has  no  remark- 
able smell ;  the  root  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  vegetable  astringents  ;•**  the  infusion  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  red,  very 
stiptic  and  austere ;  green  vitriol  (t.  e.  sulphate  of  iron)  strikes  it 
black  immediately,  and  salt  of  tartar  renders  it  thick.  The  satu-, 
rated  decoction  is  of  a  brown  red,  opa<}ue,  and  changes  a  large  pro- 
portion of  a  solution  of  green  vitriol  to  a  violet  colour/J    The  as- 


*  Tbirty-one  species  of  Polygonum  are  known  and  coltirated  in  our  gardeu ;  ten 
of  which  are  natives  of  Britain.     Hort,  Cant, 

t  Bistort  has  been  coosidered  to  he  the  Oxjlapathiya  Britsnnicam,  and  l4iB0iiiani  ^f 
the  Ancients.    Vide  Bauh.  Pin,  192,  Maith,  946, 

X  Gwy'a  Elements. 
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tringeiit  matter  is  totally  dissolved*  both  by  water  and  alcohot ;  the 
root  after  the  action  of  either  menstraum  remaining  insipid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Bistort  was  formerly  held 
in  much  repate,  and  highly  extolled  fbr  its  antiseptic,  sadorific, 
and  anti-pestilential  virtues ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  merit  the 
encomiums  bestowed  upon  it.  As  an  astringent,  it  posseses  very 
considerable  powers ;  it  has  been  employed  in  hemorrhages  and 
other  immoderate  fluxes ;  it  has  also  )>een  recommended  in  inter- 
mittent fevers  ;*  but  in  modern  practice  it  is  not  often  employed, 
although  from  its  powerfully  astringent  qualities,  it  equals  many  of 
our  exotic  drugs :  but  the  modern  rage  for  foreign  produce  has  crept 
Into  our  dispensatories,  and  goes  nearly  to  exclude  our  indigenous 
plants;  whatever  valuable  properties 'they  may  possess.  The  root  is 
given  in  substance  from  one  scruple  to  one  drachm  three  times  a 
day. 

Off.  The  Roots. 
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White  Foppy.f 


Class  PoLYANDRiA.     Order  MoNodYNiA. 

Nat.  Ord.  Rmceades,  Linn.    Fapayerace^,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  two-leaved.     Capsule  one  cell,  opening 
by  pores  under  the  persistent  stigma. 

Spec.  Char.  Calyx  and    Capsule  smooth.      Leaves  incised, 
embracing  the  stem. 


This  species  of  poppy  is  an  annual,  and  although  sometimes 
found  wild  in  this  country,  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  native 
of  the  southern  fMirls  of  Asia :  it  has  been  long  cultivated  for  the 
capsules  and  seeds,  and  also  as  an  ornament  in  our  gardens;  many, 
varieties  being  produced  by  cultivalion  with  double  blossoms,  and. 
of  various  beautiful  colours. 


•  C«UeM»  M»t.  Med.  u.  40. 

t  Pig.  a.  represents  the  top  of  a  plant,  tfie  blossom  and  bnd  of  the  natural  size.  6. 
The  under  side  of  a  leaf  attached  to  the  stem,  c  The  pistillam,  shewing^the  radiated 
stigma,    d.  An  anther  (magnified). 
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The  root  is  tapering  and  branched ;  the  stalk  rises  to  the  height 
of  from  three  to  five  or  six  feet,  erect,  c^rlindrical,  glaucous,  of  a 
pale  green  colour,  and  branched  towards  the  top ;  the  leaves  are 
large,  alternate,  lobed,  deeply  cut  into  various  segments,  and  em- 
brace the  stem ;  the  flowers  are  large,  terminal,  and  solitary ;  the 
calyx  IB  composed  of  two  smooth,  deciduous,  ovate,  concave  seg- 
ments ;  the  corolla  is  foraned  of  four  large  roundish  petals,  the  bor- 
der somewhat  undulated,  of  a  white  or  purplish  colour;"*  the  fila- 
ments are  numerous,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  crowned  with  erect, 
compressed  anthers ;  the  germen  is  roundish,  stigma  many  rayed : 
capsule  of  one  cell,  nearly  globuhir,  large,  smooth,  and  filled  with 
very  small  seed. 

Preparation,  &c.  Turkey  opium  is  the  inspissated  juice  of 
the  white  poppy,  and  comes  to  us  from  the  East  in  solid  compact 
pieces.  The  best  sort  are  generally  covered  over  with  reddish  cap- 
sules, (supposed  to  be  a  species  of  rumex)  in  which  they  are 
packed,  the  pieces  devoid  of  this  covering,  are  generally  considered 
of  an  inferior  quality.  The  opium  which  comes  from  the  East 
Indies  is  much  inferior  to  that  which  comes  from  Turkey,  and  may 
be  known  by  its  being  of  a  much  less  consistence,  of  a  darker 
colour  and  having  an  empyreumatic  smell ;  its  taste  is  likewise  more 
nauseous  and  less  bitter.  Opium  has  also  been  obtained  in  this 
country  from  the  capsules  of  the  poppy,  and  equal  to  the  best  Turkey 
opium.  The  Society  for  Encouraging  the  Arts  awarded  Mr.  Ball  a 
premium,  for  his  industry  in  producing  some  fine  specimens  of 
English  opium,  considered  by  the  best  judges  to  be  equal  to  the  finest 
Turkey  opium.  Several  other  persons  have  produced  equally  fine 
specimens,  and  in  considerable  quantities.  But  the  variable  state  of 
our  climate  appears  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  general  cultivation  of 
this  valuable  drug,  which  no  precaution  or  industry  can  overcome. 

Opium>  is  obtained  from  the  capsule  of  the  poppy  by' making 
several  longitudinal  incisions  with  a  knife,  having  from  three  to  five 
blades ;  this  operation  is  usually  performed  in  the  evening,  and  the  juice 
that  flows  during  the  night,  is  collected  next  morning,  by  me^ns  of 
iron  scrapers,  and  put  in  an  earthen  pot  to  evaporate  to  a  due  con- 
sistence in  the  sun ;  this  operation  is  performed  every  day  so  long  as 
any  quantity  exudes  from  the  capsules  to  make  it  worth  collecting ; 


*  The  single  blossom  is  generallj  white ;  the  doable  ones  rary  both  m  depth  of 
shade  and  coloor,  being  of  purple,  scarlet,  and  variegated  hues.    Ed. 
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nvheii  sufficiently  inspissated  in  the  sun  to  form  into  masses,  these  are 
covered  with  tobacco  or  poppy  leaves.  An  inferior  sort  of  opium , 
possessing  the  property  of  the  genuine  opium  in  a  very  slight  degree, 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  strong  decoction  of  the  stalks,  leaves 
and  capsules  to  a  due  consistency ;  this  sort  is  seldom  used  in  this 
country  but  for  the  purpose  of  adulterating  the  genuine  opium. 

Sensible  Properties.  Opium  when  good,  is  a  solid,  opaque, 
tenaceous  substance,  somewhat  brittle,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  of 
a  strong  heavy  smell, and  bitter  taste;  when  cut  through  the  surface  k 
is  compact  and  shining ;  when  broken,  the  fracture  earthy ;  not  fusible, 
but  the  heat  of  the  hand  is  sufficient  to  soften  it ;  when  dried,  reduced 
to  powder  with  difficulty,  unless  in  the  cold ;  when  powdered,  of  a  light 
brown;  giving  but  little  colour  to  the  saliva  when  chewed;  highly  in- 
flamiriable,  barning  with  a  white. flame :  partially  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol ;  boHing  water  dissolves  about  five  ounces  out  of  one  pound 
troy ;  the  watery  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  alcohol.  The  clear 
watery  solution  of  Turkey  opium  yields  a  precipitate  with  any  of  the 
carbonates  of  potass  or  soda,  with  ammonia,  acetate  of  lead,  mu- 
riate of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and 
zinc  ;  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  the  infusion  of  galls.  The  narcotic 
properties  of  opium  are  impaired  by  long  boiling  in  water,  but 
nothing  rises  in  distillation  with  that  liquid. 

Chemical  Properties  and  Analysis.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  the  chemists,  M.  M.  Derosne,  Sertuemer,  and  Robiquet, 
opium  is  composed  of,-<-lst.  a  fixed  oil*;  2nd.  of  a  matter  ana- 
logous to  caoutchouc ;  3rd.  of  a  vegeto-animal  substance  not  yet 
investigated  ;  4th.  of  mucilage ;  6th.  of  feculent  matter ;  6th.  of 
resin;  7th.  of  vegetable  fibre;  Bth.  of  ^arcotine ;  9th.  of  meconic 
acid;  10th.  of  another  vegetable  acid  ;  and  11th.  of  morphine.  As 
the  active  properties  of  opium  seem  to  reside  in  the  two  newly  dis- 
covered alkalies,  morphine  and  narcotine,  which  enter  into  its 
composition,  we  shall  speak  of  each  separately;  not  indeed  from  ex- 
perience, as  opium  in  this  concentrated  form  has  not,  that  we  know 
of,  as- yet  been  prescribed  in  this  country. 

,  Morphine.  This  substance  does  not  exist  in  opium  in  its  pure 
alkaline  state,  but  united  to  an  acid,  to  which  the  name  of  meconic 
acid  has  been  given.  According  to  M.  Brande,  the  ultimate  elements 
contained  in  pure  morphine,  are-— 
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Carbon ••»•••••••  72. 

NitrogcB    • 5.60. 

Hydrogen    • ••  5«50» 

Oxygen     ••••••••••••..  17. 

100. 


M.  Bussy,  chemical  operator  at  L*£cole  de  Pharmacie'^  has  alsa 
found  it  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  azote,  about  one-twentieth. 

M.  RobiqUet  adopted  the  following  method   for  obtaining  mor* 
phine ;  he  boiled  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  opium  for  fifteen 
minutes  with  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia,  in  the  proportion  of  10 
grains  of  the  latter,  to  lib.  of  the  former;  the  greyish  deposit 
produced  by  this  operation  he  collected  on  a  filter,  and  ws^bed  it 
with  cold  water.     When  this  precipitate  was  well  dried,  he  heated 
it  for  some  time  with  weak  alcohol,  at  a  temperature  below  boiliitg. 
By4hif  process  he  separated  much  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  a  very 
little  morphine.     The  precipitate  he  then  filtered,  and  washed  bj 
means  of  a  little  alcohol ;  after  which,  it  was  strongly  boiled  in  a 
large  quantity  of  the  same  spirit  rectified.     The  liquor  being  again 
filtered,  whife  in  the  state  of  ebullition,  the  morphine'  separates  as  it 
cools.     The  colouring  matter  is  afterwards  got  rid  of  by  repeated 
crystallization.     Dr.  Thomson  gives  the  following,  which  he  con» 
siders  an  easy  method  of  procuring  morphine  in  a  state  of  purity. 
He  precipitates  a  strong  infusion  of  opinm,  by  means  of  caustic 
ammonia  ^  this  precipitate  he  separates  by  the  fitter ;  the  infusion 
is  then  evaporated  to  one-sixth  its  volume,  and  a  new  precipitate 
obtained  by  again  treating  the  infusion  with  caustic  ammonia ;  thf » 
precipitate  is  morphine  mixed  with  colouring  matter ;  when  sufficient 
time  has  been  given  for  the  deposit  to  form,  he  separates  it  by  means 
of  the  filter,  and  washes  it  with  cold  water.     Af^er  it  is  sufiiciently 
drained  he  sprinkles  it  with  alcohol,  which  passes  through  the  filter^ 
dissolving  and/  carrying  with  it  a   large  portion  of  the  colouring^ 
matter  and  a  little ,  of  the  morphine.      The  remaining  morphine  i» 
then  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  any  colouring  matter  removed  by 
treating  the  solution  with  a  little  ivory  black,  the  mixture  being; 
often  shaken  during  twenty -four  hours,  and  then  thrown  on  the  filter. 
The  liquid  passes  through' perfectly  colourless,  and   by  treating  it  a 
third  time  with  the  caustic  ammonia,  the  morphine  fiills  dbwn  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder.     By  dissolving  this  base  in  alcohol,  and 
allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously^  the  morphine  i& 
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obtaiiied  in  the  form  of  bekutifal  crystals,  each  a  rectangular  four** 
sided  prism.  These  crystals  are  perfectly  white,  slightly  transpa** 
rent,  entirely  devoid  of  odour,  and  of  an  extremely  bitter  taste.  Dr. 
ThomsoQ  obtained  from  good  T^irkey  opium,  nearly  three  times  die 
quantity  of  morphine  which  the  same  weight  of  East  India  opium 
yidded.  Pure  morphine  is  but  little  soluble,  and  its  narcotic  powers 
ase  best  manifested  whcfi  it  is  combined  With  an  acid,  the  saltaof 
morphine  being  much  more  soluble  than  morphine  itself;  a^ 
already  said,  it  is  in  combination  with  an  acid  that  it  is  found 
in  opium.  Magendie  says,  ''I  employed  the  acetate,  the  sul-^ 
pfaate,  and  the  hydroohknrate  of  niorpbine,  and  found  that  these 
sidts  afford  all  the  advantages  whiclr  yre  can  expect  to  meet  with  in 
opium,  without  any  of  its  inconveniences/'  The  acetate  of  morphine 
which  bas  been  introduced  into  the  I^arts  Pharmacopoeia,  is  pre^^ 
pared  as  follQws:-^Xake  four  parts  of  morphine,  and  of  distilled 
water,  eight  parts;  dilute  the  morphine  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  aiid 
add  acetic  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  1.075,  nnjtil  turusol  paper  itf 
stsarcely  tinged  red ;  evaporate  the  solution,  and  continue  the  eva** 
poration  until  the  salt  may  b^  coM&cUd  and  reduced  to  powder.' 
Morphine,  as  well  as  its  acetate,  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  from 
one-eighth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain.  In  Pariv  it  is  usually  administered 
in  die  form  of  a  syrup,  composed  of  the  acetate  and  honey. 

Ka&cotine.  The  othier  active  ingredient  of  opium  is  obtained 
by  exhausting  the  crude  opium  in  two  parts  of  boiling  ether,  and 
repeating  the  operation  five  successive  times.  The  solution  obta,iiied 
by  ibis  process  is  then  mixed  and  filtered,  and  the  ether  volatilized 
until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  threerfourth$.  The  product  consists 
of  twodistinct  parts ;  oi  a  Valine  crust,  coosistiog  of  narcoiine  united 
with  an  acid ;  and  of  a  bro^n,  bitter«  npid  liquor,  also  containing 
iia)r)Qotiue»  an  acid,  and  a  resin*  To  obtain  the  narcotine  from  this 
liquor,  it  must  be  subjected  tp  evs^porfiUon,  the  residuum  treated 
with  boiHng  water*  and  the  iiarcptiqe  precipi^ted  from  the  filtered 
liqqor  by  ammonia.  The  n^rpol^in^  is  afterwards  to  be  separated 
iipfn  the  resio  a^d  ca^ittchouc,  by  treMiqg  the  saline  crust  in  which 
it  is  contained  with  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  and  washing  the 
re^uum.with  cold  alcohol.  This  residuum  is  then  dissolved  in  hot 
a]$phol«  jEkod  tjbe  narcotine  precipitated  by  amqionia.  .  The  two 
pjrcieipitates  ajre  then  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
hj4^ochIoric  acid,  and  again  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  narr 
coiine  thus  obtained  crystallines  in  fiine  needles  or  rhomboidal: 
prisms.  It  ba^  no  action  on  uregetable  colours;  is  yithout  sn^ell  or. 
taste,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  while  boiling  alcohol  dissolves 
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-j^  of  its  vreight.     Hot  ether  dissolves  it  freely,  and  suffers  it  to 
crystallize  on  cooling'.     According  to  M.  Magendie,  a  single  grain 
of  pure  narcotine  dissolved  in  oil,  and  given  to  a  dog,  produced  a 
state  of. stupor,  but  very  different  from  sleep,  and  death  generally 
in   twenty-four  boufs.     Narcotine   combined  with  aceti  cacid,  he 
found    to   produce    quite    a  different    effect,    twenty-four  grains 
having  been  given  to  an  animal  without  its  perishing.     While  Under 
iM  influence,  he  says,  they  are  agitated  by  convulsions,  similar  to 
those  produced  by  an  over-dose,  of  camphor;  the  same  sigmi  of 
fright,  the .  same  incapability  of  going  forward,  the  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  convulsions  of  the  Jaws.    The  most  interesting,   and 
indeed. the  most  important  experiment  related  by  Magendie»   was 
the  action  of  the  combined  substances,  morphine  and  narcotine,  on 
a  dog.      He  dissolved  a  grain  of  each  in  acetic  acid,  and  intro« 
duced  the  mixture  into  the  pleura  of    the  animal,  which   soon 
feO .  asleep ;   but  he   says   a  very   remarkable   struggle   appeased 
to  go   on.  for  an  hour  between  the  strangulating  effects  of  the 
narcotine  and  the  anodyne  effects .  of  the  morphine ;  at  last  the 
animal  slept,  probably  under,  the  sole  influeiLce  of  the  morphine. 
He  adds,  **  may  it  not  be  inferred  fiom  this  experiment,  which  I  have 
often  repeated  in  various  ways  and  with  analogous,  results,  fhat  the 
variable  effects  of  opium  are  to  be  attributed  to  its  containing  these 
two  opposite  principles  ? ''  From  these  experiments  of  Magendie,  M. 
Robiquet^was  tempted  to  prepare  an  extract  of  opium  which  should 
be  entirely  devoid  of  narcotine.     For .  this  purpose,  he  macerates 
bruised  opium  in  cold  water,  filtrates  and  evaporates  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  thick  syrup,  which  he  digests  in  ^rectified  ether,  and 
after  frequent  shakings,  decants-  the  solution;   the  ether  is  then 
separated  by  distillation.     This  operation  is  repeated  as  long  as  any 
crystals  of  narcotine  appear  as  the  residue  of  the  distillation.  -  When 
these  crystals  ^an  no  longer  be  discovered,  he  evaporates  the  solution 
to  a  pilular  consistence,  which  he  considers  as  entirely  devoid  of 
narcotine.     M.  Magendie  in  recommending  this  new  preparation  of 
opium  to  the  attention  of  physicians,  says,  **  I  have  tried  the  extract, 
thus  prepared,  on  animals.     Its  action  appears  to  be  decidettly 
narcotic,,  and  entirely  like  that  of  morphine,  only  weaken"     Mr. 
Haden,  the  able  translator  of  Mageadie's  work  on  these  new  pret 
p^rations,  very  properly  observes,  that  "the  freedom  from*  narcotine 
which  characterixes  the  extractum  opii  (which  is  aqueous)  ought 
to  recommend  it  to  medical  men  as  prefferable  to  the  tincture  of 
opiumi  which  contains  narcotine  in  abundance,  on  account  of  its 
being  a  spirituous  solution/'  We  have  ourselves  known  many  persons 
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wlio  could  not  use  any  other  preparation  of  opium  but  the  watery 
extract. 

'  Action  of  Opiom ,  Sec.  Having  treated  so  much  at  length  of 
tiie  properties  of  the  active  ingredients  of  opium,  we  shall  now 
notice  its  action  on  the  living  system,  in  what  may  be  termed  its 
crude  state,  in  which  alone  it  has  as  yet  found  a  place  in  our 
Pharmacopoeias^  This  action  has  long  been  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy among  the  learned  of  our  profession,  some  ascribing  to 
opium  a  direct  sedative  effect  and  denying  that  it  produces  any 
stimulant  effects  whatever ;  while  others*  have  as  strongly  asserted 
that  it  is  a  powerful  stimulus,  and  that  its  sedative  effects  are  merely 
the  consequence .  6f  the  previous  excitement.  We  think  the  recent 
discoveries  of  the  French  chemists  must  set  these  controversies 
at  rest,  and '  that  the  truth  is,  it  acts  either  as  a  sedative  or  a 
stimulant,  .according  as  the' patient  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
morphine  or  the  narcotine.  The  stimulant  effects  of  opium  are  most 
apparent  from  small  doses ;  which  increase  the  energy  of  the  mind^ 
the  frequency  of  the  pulsej  and  the  heat  of  the  body,  exciting  thirst* 
and  rendering  the  mouth -dry  and-  pohi^hcd  ;  all  the  secretions  and 
excretions  also  are  checked,  except  the  cuticular  discharge,  which  is 
increased ;  to  these  effects  succeed  languor  and  lassitude.  In  larjger 
doses  the  stimulant  effects  of  opibm^are  not  so  apparent ;'  while  the 
excitability  is  diminished  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  qonfusion  of 
the  head,  vertigo,  and  sleep  are  produced.  Sh6uld  further  ex« 
perience  confirm  the  experiments  of  M.  Magendie,  we  shall  at  last 
be  able  to  administer  opium  as  a  direct  sedative,  without  any  of  those 
baneful  effects  produced  by  its  stimulating  properties.  Thie  effects 
of  opium  in  very  lar^  doses  are  extremely  energetic,  producing 
the  most  violent  symptoms,  followed  by  speedy  death*  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  symptoms  which  usually  follow  an  overdose 
of  this  narcotic ;  head-ache,  vertigo,  delirium,  stertorous '  breathing, 
stupor  or  insensibility ;  a  pale  and  cadaverous  countenance^  pupils 
insensible  to  the  impression  of  light,  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk 
in  a  state  of  relaxation,  lower^  jaw  fallen,  skin  colder  than  natural, 
and  d^ath.  Many  cases  are  recorded  of«persons  being  -  poisoned  by 
opium  and  its  preparations ;  and  even  the  external  application  has 
•  not  unirequently  produced  deleterious  effects.  It  is  related  that  a 
person  died  in  conse<|uence  of  having  a  clystler  administered  con- 
taining four  grains  of^opium,*  and  an  opiate  plaster  applied  to  the 
temptes  has  produced  spasms  in  the  mouth  and  madness. f 


*  Ganlnas,  Method.  Concinn.  Foim.  Lagd.  B{it.  1762,  p.  420. 
t  Monro,  Essays  and  Observ.  Fhys.  and  lit.  vol.  iii.  p.  207. 
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TREAtMSMT   IN    CA8BS    O?    PoiSONINO   BY   OPIUK.      Whes 

opium  has  been  taken  in  an  overdose  and  symptoms  of  potsoniDg 
lurise,  rejpcated  doses  of  tartar  emetle,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  c<^>per, 
vheuld  be  given  at  intervals  till  vomilikig  is  excited ;  tickling  ibe 
throat  with  a  feather,  and  draughts  of  infusion  of  must^rd^  will 
BMist  in  stimulating  the  stomach  to  action.  Solutiolnsof  alkaline 
^acbonates  decompose  opium,  and  render  the  taiorphia  insoluble ; 
with  this  intention  they  should  be  giten,  and  if  the  person  is  inear- 
pable  of  swallowing,  they  should  be  exhibited  through  an  elastic 
lobe  passed  down  the  oesophagus,  or  by  m^ns  of  a  slbmaeh 
lyphon ;  or'when  practicable,  the  poison  itsell'  may  be  removed  by 
ineaBB  of  the  syphon.  To  counteract  its  effects,  (after  as  much  As 
possible  |of  the  poison  has  been  evacuated)  stimulattts  shoiM  be 
given/  as  the  volatile  alkali,  assafoetida,  brandy,  camphor,  and 
■tusk;  the  person  should  likewise  be  kept  constantly  in  ibotioB 
and  not  allowed  to  sleep ;  a.  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  head, 
and  sinapisms  *t6  the  feet,  as  symptoms  may  indicate ;  tea,  coffee, 
and  lemon  juice  also  may  be  given  ad  libitum. 

Medical  Uses.  Opium,  when  prescribed  with  judgment,  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  article  in  the  Materia  Medica.  As  i& 
sedative,  it  is  in  general  use  to  diminish  pain;  but  it  is  sometimes 
rety  difficult  to  ascertain  the  quantity  requisite  to  answer  the  inteii- 
tion :  some  constitutions  being  extremely  susceptible  of  very  sinali 
doses,  whilst  others  require  tenfold  the  quantity  to  produce  any 
^fiect.  Soma  persons  candot  bear  opium  in  any  quantity  or  under 
any  form,  the  smallest  dose  occasioning  nausea,  head-ftche,  vertigo, 
disturbed  sleep,  or  watchfulness ;  and  larger  doses  producing  still 
more  untoward  symptoms.  When  opium  is  prescribed  as  a  stimulant 
small  doses  flhequently  repeated  will  best  promote  the  desired  effect 
When  a  sedative  is  required,  to  allay  spasm  or  procure  sleep,'  a  fufl 
dose  should  be  giv'en  at  once,  proportioning  the  dose  to  the  parti- 
0aiar  state  of  the  person  and  the  disease. 

ia  many  diseases  opium  is  the  only  medicine  that  can  be  given 
ii^h  advantage,  especially  when  spasm  is  the  urgent  symptom  lo  be 
tenfoved ;  as  in  the  passage  of  biliary  and  renal  calculi,  dysUria 
l^om  spasm,  tetanas^  eolica  pictonum^  cholera,  pyrosis,  &c.  In 
dkrrh^a,  af^er  aay  offending  matter  has  been  removed  by  aperients, 
opium  is  given  With  the  best  effect ;  and  in  dysentery,  after  the  in^ 
te^tinesbave  beenfk*eely  evacuated,  opium  will  afford  much  reKtf  in 
allaying  tenesmus  and  pain.  In  various  stages  of  syphilis,  small- 
pox, rabies  canina,  hysteria^  dyspepsia,  puerperal  convulsions,  &c. 
opium,  in  conjunction  with  other  medicines,  is  given  with  decided 
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benefit.  Opium  has  also  been  given  with  much  )>eDefit  in  the  hot 
stage  of  intermittents ;  and  in  typhoid  ferers,  in  conjunction  with 
camphor  and  ether,  it  is  often  extremely  useful. 

Opium  is  exhibited  in  a  variety  of  forms,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  medicines;  it  is  given  in  substance,  in 
powder,  in  solution  in  wine  or  diluted  alcohol;  or  as  described 
in  various  chemical  preparations.  In  many  cases  in  which  opium 
is  indicated,  the  stomach  is  so  extremely  irritable  and  disposed  to 
reject  whatever  is  taken,  that  no  liquid  will  remain  down  :  in  these 
cases,  opium  in  a  solid  form  will  frequently  be  found  retainable.  But 
as  already  said,  the  recent  discoveries  here  detailed  may  effect  a 
total  revolution. in  the  use  of  this  active  substance;  this  considera- 
tion, and  the  extreme  importance  of  opium  as  a  medicine,  have  led 
as  to  devote  more  space  to  the  subject,  than  the  limits  of  our  work 
would  otherwise  have  warranted.. 

Off.  The  Capsules,  and  the  concrete  joiee  of 

the  capsules,  called  Opium. 
Off.  Pp.     Confectio  Opii,  L. 

Decoctum  Papaveris,  L. 

Electuarium  Opiatnm,  £. 

£mp.  Opii,  L.  £. 

Ext.  Opii,  L.  £.  D. 

■         Papaverb,  L.  £. 

Pil.  Opmtae,  £. 

Sapon.  c  Opio.  L. 

e  Sty  race,  D. 

Pulvis  Cornu  usti  cum  OptO,  L. 

Cretse  comp.  cum  Opio,  L. 

'-.  Opiatus,  E. 

Syr.  Opii,  D. 

— ^  Papaveris,  L.  £.  D. 

Tinct.  Opii,  L.  £.  D, 

— —  Campborata,  L.  E.  D. 

Vin.  Opii,  L.  E. 
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DELPHINIUM  ST  APHIS  AGRIA. 

Pahnated  larkspur.  Dolphin  Flower,  or  Stavesacre.* 


Class,  PoLYANDRiA. — Order,  JrigynIa. 
.  NaL  Ord.  Multisiliqu-E,  Linn.    Ranunculaceje,  Juss. 

6bn.  Char.     Calyx  0.    Petals  5,   the  upper  one  spofred. 
Nectary  bifida  horned  behind,  three-capsaled. 

Spec.  Char.     Nectary  4-leaYedy    shorter  than   the    petals. 
leaves  palmate,  with  the  lobes  obtuse. 


The  Delphinium  t  tribe  of  plants  appears  to  be  nearly  allied  in 
habit,  and  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Aconitum  or  monk's-hood. 
Botanists  reckon  twenty-four  species,  of  which  the  greater  number 
are  perennial,  two  only  being  biennial ;  of  these,  the  Sf  aphis9,gria  is 
one. 

The  Delphinium  Pictum  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  species 
here  figured,  it  is  the  one  usually  cultivated,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
mistaken  for  the  Staphisagria  ;  but  the  former  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  the  length  of  the  spurs,  which  in  the  Pictum  are 
considerably  larger  than  in  the  other ;  the  stem  of  the  Pictum  is 
likewise  smooth,  and  the  foot-stalks  of  the  flowers  much  shorter. 
The  figure  here  represented,  is  taken  from  the  one  delineated  in  the 
Flora  Graeca,  which  we  believe  is  almost  the  only  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  plant.  The  stem  is  downy,  smooth,  erect,  simple, 
purplish,  and  rises  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height ;  the  leaver  are 
palmated,  dividing  into  five  ortseven  lobes,  which  are  ovate  or  lance- 
shaped,  veined,  d9wny,  of  the  colour  of  the  stem,  from  which  they 
arise  alternately,  and  are  gradually  shorter  towards  the  top  of  the 
plant,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  regular  conical  shape  ;  the  flowers, 
which  appear  in  June,  are  large,  bluish  or  purplish,  stand  upon  long 
footstalks,  and  terminate  the  stem  in  an  open  spike ;  the  corolla  is 
composed  of  five  egg-shaped  petals,  the  uppermost  of  which  is 
extended  backwards  so  as  to  form  a  hoUow  spur,  or  horn-like  pro- 


*  Fig.  a»  represents  a  spike  of  flowers  of  the  nataral  size.  6.  The  lower  part  of  the 
stem  (from  which  the  spike  was  cat  oflf)  representing  the  leaf  and  seed  vessel,  c.  The 
Stamens,    rf.  Nectary,     e.  The  germens. 

t  The  Delphiniam  Staphbagria  is  sopposed  to  be  the  0T»f  tc  ay^ia,  of  Diosoorides. 
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« 

jection,  which  has  given  to  this  plant  the  English  name  of  larksjpur ; 
the  nectarium  is  sometimes  divided  into  two,  but  more  commonly 
into  fear  leaves,  which  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  corolla :  the 
two  superior  (when  there  are  four,)  are  narrow,  small,  erect,  and  at 
the  base  drawn  out  into  spurs,  like  that  of  the  petal  in  which  they 
are  enclosed,  the  other  two  are  roundish  and  plaited  at  the  edges ; 
the  filaments  are  about  twenty,  short,  tapering,  and  crOwned  with 
large  yellow  anthers ;  the  germens  of  this  species  are  three,  closely 
compressing  each  other,  tapering,  very  downy,  and  supplied  with 
filiform,  short  styles,  terminated  by  simple  stigmata ;  the  three 
capsules  are  straight,  tapering,  oblong,  open  internally,  and  contain 
many  brown,  rough,  triangular  seeds.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
South  of. Europe:  it  was  cultivated  iff  England  in  the  time  of 
Gerarde,  in  1596 ;  the  seeds,  the  only  part  used  in  medicine,  are 
usually  imported  from  Italy.- 

Sensible  Qualities  and  Properties.  The  seeds  of  staves- 
.acre  are  rough,  of  a  blackish  brown  colour  externally,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  within  ;  their  smell  is  disagreeable  and  somewhat  foetid  ; 
their  taste  very  bitter,  acrid  and  nauseous;  when  masticated,  they 
excite  a  copious  flow  of  the  saliva. 

Chemical  Properties.  From  the  analysis  of  M.  Brandes, 
the  seed  of  stavesacre  contains  the  following  constituents:  fixed 
oil,  very  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  14.^ ;  fixed  oil,  sparingly  soluble 
m  spirit  of  wine,  4.7 ;  fatty  matter,  analogous  to  cetine,  1 .4 ;  delphine 
8.1 ;  gum,  with  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  of  a  vegetable  salt 
with  a  base  of  lime,  3.15  ;  fecula  2.4  ;  woody  fibre  17.2  ;  phyteuma- 
coHe,  with  malate,  acetate,  sulphate,  and  hydrochlorate  of  potass, 
and  salt,  with  a  base  of  lime,  30.67;  vegetable  albumen  0.5;  concrete 
albumen  3.2 ;  sulphate  of  lime,  with  phosphate  of  magnesia,  3.62 : 
water  10 ;  excess  1.40.  ,  ' 

Qelphinine  or  Delphine.  In  1819  MM.  Feneulle  and 
Lassaigae  discovered  in  the  seeds  of  stavesacre  a  new  alkali,  to 
which  .the  name  of  Delphine  was  given,  from  a  supposition  that  the 
acrid  nature  of  the  Delphinium  family  of  plants  was  owing  to  the 
presence  of  this  peculiar  principle. 

Delphine  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  seeds  of  stavesacre,  previously 
cleared  of  their  coverings  and  reduced  to  a  fine  paste,  in  distilled 
water;  strain  the  decoction  and  filter  it,  to  which  add  pure  magne- 
sia ;  boil  for  a  few^  minutes,  and  again  filter ;  the  residue  is  to  be 
carefully  washed  and  digested  in  highly  rectified  alcohol :  on  evapo- 
rating the  alcohol,  the  delphine  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  fine  white 
powder,  with  some  points  of  crystallization.     Delphine  is  also  pre- 


\ 
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pared  by  digesting  the  unbruUeil  seeds  io  diluted  sulphuric  aeid»  aod 
precipiUling  by  ammooiii  or  sub-carbonate  of  potass ;  dbsolve  Uie 
precipitate  in  alcohol,  and  purify  by  drawing  off  the  alcohol  and. 
re-dis9olving  in  hydrochloric  acid,  then  boil  with  magnesia;  the  de- 
posit dissolved  id  alcohol  affords  the  Delphine  in  a  state  of  great 
purity. 

Propbbties  of  Dblphins.  "  Pure  delphine  is  in  the  form  of 
a  white  powder,  crystalline  when  moist,  but  soon  becomes  opaque  on 
exposure  to  the  air ;  it  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  very  bitter  and  acrid 
taste.  Water  dissolves  so  small  a  quantity  of  it,  that  it  can  only  be 
discovered  by  the  bitterness  it  communicates.  Alcohol  and  ether  dis- 
solve it  very  readily.  The  alcoholic  solution  acts  powerfully  in  turning 
the  syrup  of  violets  green,  and  restores  the  blue  of  turnsol  paper 
when  reddened  by  acids.  Delphine  forms  with  the  mineral  and  veget- 
able acids  very  soluble  neutral  salts,  the  taste  of  which  is  very  bitter 
and  acrid.     Alkalies  precipitate  it  in  the  form  of  a  white  jelly."* 

Action  of  Dbcphine  on  Animals.  In  Ihe  experiments  of 
Orfila  on  dogs,  this  substance  proved  fatal  in  doses  of  six  grains^ 
(gr.  4.02  troy)  ;  this  effect  took  place  more  rapidly  when  the  Delphine 
vras  dissolved  in  weak  acetic  acid,  in  which  case  the  animal  died  in 
the  space  of  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes.  Its  action  appears  to  be 
exerted  chiefly  on  the  nervous  system.  When  death  is  not  the 
immediate  consequence  of  its  action  on  the  nervous  system,  it  pro- 
duces local  irritation  and  subsequent  inflammation  :  inflammation 
however  does,  not  appear  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  rts 
noxious  action  on  the  stomach. f 

We  have  not  learnt  that  Delphine  has  been  used  medicinally,  hot 
it  is  probable  that  in  cases  in  which  stavesacre  might  be.indicated^- 
Delphine  would  be  preferable  to  any  preparation  of  the  plant,  pre-^ 
sumiog  that  the  active  properties  of  the  plant  reside  in  this  peculiar 
alkali,  j: 

Medical  Uses.  Stavesacre  was  employed  by  the  ancients  as 
an  emetic  and  cathartic,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains ;  § 
it  was  also  employed  by  them  as  a  masticatory,  exciting  on  beings 
chewed,  a  copious  flow  of  saliva;  its  deleterious  effects  however  were 
discovered  to  be  so  powerful,  that  its  internal  use  has  been  long^ 
abandoned.     Schultz,  by  only  keeping  it  in  his  mouth  to  relieve  the 

■  W^W^^^— ■!  I       ■  ■    ■■■■—         »1     ■       —— — ■      -       I  ■-■         ■■  ■    M        ,.^     ■  _■■■»■■    II      I    ■»■-■■■■  ■■  —I  1^1  III  ■!     ^^— ^^W^^M^i^MiBW^,^^ 

*  M^gendie's  Formulary,  bj  Danglison. 
t  NoiiFeaa  Jooroal  de  M6decine,  toI.  x.  N.o.  38. 

X  Am  wator  ditsolyea  a  verj  mi^ate  portion  oelj  of  pure  Delphine,  the  salta  of  which 
this  alkali  forms  the  base  (on  aocoant  of  their  solubility)  should  be  employed. 
$  Vide  Dioseorid.  and  Sylvius  De  Purgant.  &o. 
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tooth-ache,  was  for  a  time  deprived  of,  his  senses ;  *  and  QiUfield 
relates  that  a  dog  by  taking"  five  of  the  seeds^  beeame  convulsed  and 
died.f  Orfila  however  tells  us,  that  an  ounce  of  stavesacre  reduced 
to  a  very  fine  powder,  was  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  small 
robust  dog,  and  the  oesaphagus  tied ;  yet,  though  the  animal  died, 
fifty-fo.ur  hours  after  the  operation,  it  experienced  neither  vertigo 
nor  convulsions.  This  author  concludes  that  stavesacre  is  not 
absorbed^  and  that  its  deleterious  properties  depend  on  the  local 
irritation  it  produces,  and  the  sympathetic  lesion  of  the  nervous 
system.  He  likewise  considers  the  part  soluble  in  water  as  the  most 
active.  The  use  of  stavesacre  is  now  confined  to  external  apptica-'' 
tions  in  some  kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  but  more  especially  for 
destroying  lice  and  other  insects ;  its  efficacy  in  this  way  has  obtained 
fixr  it  the  names  of  Herbe  aux  Poux,  and  'louU-wort. 

Off.  the  Seed. 


RUTA  GRAVEOLENS. 
Rue.  J 


CliMs  Decandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord,  MuLTisiLiQtJiE,  Linn.    Rutace^,  Juss* 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx,  a  perianthum,  5-parted.  Petak  concave. 
Receptacle  girt  with  ten  honey-bearing  pores.  Capsule 
5-lobed. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  donbly  compound.  Lateral  flowers 
4-deft. 


This  species  of  rue§  is  a  small  shrubby  plant,  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe;  according  to  Sweertiud,{|  it  is  also  a  native  of 


*  Vide  Mat.  Med.  p.  436. 
t  Diss,  de  Venen.  p.  20. 

t  Fig.  «.iepre8eBtsaeattu]gof  the  iiatfiral*size.    6.  Caljx.   «.  A  stamen  magnified* 
d,  A  aagnified  petal.    «.  The  gemen  magnified. 
§  Eight  tpeeies  of  roe  are  onltiTated  in  onr  bptanio  gardens.    Hort,  CmU. 
\  Sw?ertHort.a4. 
VOL.   I.  N 
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Africa;  aod  was.found  growing  near  ledo  in  Japan  by  Tbunberg.* 
Rue  was  introduced  into  England  about  the  year  1562,  and  is  now 
cultivated  in  most  gardens,  flowering  from  June  to  September.' 

The  roots  send  forth  several  shrubby  stalks,  which  towards  the 
bottom  are  strong,  woody,  and  covered  with  rough  grey  striated  bark  ; 
the  upper  or  young  branches  are  smooth,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour ; 
the  leaves  are  compound,  consisting  of  doubia  sets  of  irregular 
pinna?,  which  are  minutely  notched  or  crenated,  of  an  obversely 
oval  shape,  and  of  a  glaucous  or  bluish  green  colour;  the  flowers 
are  numerous,  and  produced  in  a  branched  corymbus,  on  subdividing' 
peduncles;  the  calyx  commonly  divides  into  Riur,  and  sometimes 
into  five  pointed  leaves ;  the  corolla  consists  of  four,  and  frequently 
of  five  ))etals,  these  are  hollow  or  boatshaped,  deatated  or  fringed 
at  the  edtfcs,  and  of  a  yelldW  colour;  the  ten  filaments  are  yellow^ 
tapering,  spreading,  and  generally  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  petals : 
the  antherse  are  yellow  and  quadrangular;  the  style  short;  stigma 
simple ;  the  germen  is  large,  rough,  oval,  green,  and  marked  by  foar 
longitudinal  furrows  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  the  seeds  are  angular, 
rough,  and  of  a  blackish  colour,  contained  in  a  four-celled  capsule. 
The  first  account  we  have  of  the  cultivation  of  rue  in  Britain  is  given 
by  Turner,  who  published  his  Herbal  in  1562 ;  it  is  now  common  in 
our  gardens,  where  it  is  cultivated  as  an  evergreen.      ^ 

Sbnsiblb  Properties.  Rue  has  a  strong,  ungrateful  smell, 
and  a  hot,  bitter,  penetrating  taste;  the  leaves  are  so  acrid^  that 
by  mere  handling  they  are  said  to  irritate  and  inflame  tb^  skin ; 
the  plant  in  its  natural  or  uncultivated  state  is  supposed  to  possess 
these  qualities  in  a  more  powerful  degree.  Both  water  and  spirit 
extract  its  virtues,  the  latter  more  perfectly  than  the  former.  Rue 
contains  a  volatile  oil,t  which  readily  congeals,  and  is  obtained  in 
the  greatest  quantity  by  distilling  the  plant  with  the  seeds,  half  ripe.^, 
Orfila  says  that  rue  exerts  a  local  action,  capable  of  produci^ 
more  or  less  of  inflammation,  but  in  general  not  very  severe ;  the 
essential  oil  he  says,  when  introduced  into  the  veins,  acts  like 
narcotics,  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  it  exerts  the  same  action 
when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  but  with  less  energy. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.     Hippocrates  commends 


*  Flor.  Japan,  p.  180. 

t  From  fhe  eiperiments.of  Beaom^,  it  appears  that  thtf  recent  plantf  contaiiijbvt  a 
Tery  small  p«ctionof  essentiid  oil :  21  lbs.  of  leaves  yielded  one  draohm  of  oil  \  10  Iba 
4if  the  seeds  yielded  two  onnces. 

I  Sdinibargh  Dispensatorj. 
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I  . 

tkis  plant  m  a  resolvent  and  dinretic,  and  attributes  to  it  the  power 
of  reaisting  the  action  of  contagion  and  other  kinds  of  poison;, 
witli  this  intention  it  was  used  by  Mitbridates  ;*  this  imagioary  quality 
is  DOW  boweiwr  very  little  credited,  though  highly  extolled  by 
Boerhaave.  According  to  Bergius,  it  is  *'  alexiteria,  pellens, .  em- 
meaagoga,  tudoriferay  rubefacieus."  It  is  doubtless  a  powerful 
stimnlaat,  and  nay  be  considered  like  other  medicines  of  the  foetid 
kiod  to  have  deobstruent  and  antispasmodic  powers;  and  to  be 
pecaliarly  adapted  to  phlegmatic  habits,  or  weak,  hysterical  con- 
stitations,  sufferiog  from  retarded  or  obstructed  secrettons.f  Dr. 
Cuilen  says,  *'  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  antispasmodic  powers.  V* 

Alibert  §  speaks  highly  of  it  as  a  uterine  medicine,  and  says, 
"  Cette  plante  a  un  grande  action  sur  le  syst^me  nerveuse,  et  parti- 
cttlierement  sur  le  «yst^me  uterine.  Beaucoup  de  femmes  en  prennent 
dans  les  menstrues  laborieuses."  The  leaves  dried  and  burnt,  are 
used  by  the  natives  of  India  for  the  purpose  of  fumigating  young 
children  suffering  from  catarrh ;  and  as  an  external  remedy,  mixed 
with  arrack,  in  the  first  stages  of  paralytic  affections.!! 

Rue  is  given  in  powder,  and  in  the  form  of  extract,  confection, 
and  essential  oil.  Dose  of  either  of  the  former,  from  ten  grains  to 
thirty,  and  of  the  last  from  three  to  6ve  drops.    ' 

Off.  The  Herb,  and  Leaves. 

Off,  Pp.     Conf.  Autse,  L. 

Ext.  Rutse,  E. 

Oi.  Rutse,  D. 


CAPSICUM  ANNUUM. 
Annual  Capsicum,  Guinea^  or  Cockspur  Pepper.** 


Class  Pent ANDRiA.— Order  Monogynia. 
Nai.  Ord.  Luridje,  JLttifi.    Solanbje,  Just. 


•  PliB.  1.  xxTiii.  o.  8  p.  ^04. 

t  The  modern  Greeks  call  this  plant  bj  the  name  of  Jlnywof  ^vctt^tg,  and  eontider  it ' 
a  valuable  medicine  in  epilepsy. 

t  Callen,  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  865. 

$  NouTeaas  EUmens  de  Th^rapeatiqae,  toI.  ii.  p.  550. 

I  Aiadte's  Materia  f  ndioa|  vol.  i.  p.  851. 

**  Fig.  a.  represents  a  catting,  the  leaf  blossoms,  and  yonng  frnit  of  the  natnral  size. 
b>  The  corolla  spread  open  t<>  shew  the  five  stamens,    c.  The  pistillom.    d,  A  ripe  pod. 
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6en.  Char.     Corolla  wheel-shaped.    Berry  jaice-less,  with 
2  cells. 

Spec.  Char.     Stem  herbaceons.     Peduncles  solitary.     Fruit 
obloDg^ 

This  species  of  Capsicnm  is  a  native  of*  South  America  and 
the  East  Indies;  it  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities  in  the  West 
Indies  for  making'  cayenne  pepper,  &c..  It  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  this  country  about  the  year  1590.  Guinea  pepper^ 
as  its  specific  name  implies,  is  an  annual  plant,  frequently  reared  in 
our  gardens  for  culinary  purposes,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  pods; 
there  are  two  varieties  of  this  species,  one  with  red  and  the  other 
with  yellow  pods,  but  they  differ  in  no  other  respect,  their  properties 
being  the  same.  The  stem  of  this  plant  is  somewhat  angular^ 
smooth^  crooked,  much  branched,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  from 
two  to  four  feet;  the  leaves  are  elliptical  or  ovate,  pointed,  veined, 
smooth,  entire,  of  a  dark  green,  and  stand  upon  long  footstalks  in 
irregular  order'  on  the  stems ;  the  flowers  are  solitary,  and  proceed 
from  the  axillas  of  the  leaves  upon  long  footstalks ;  the  caljx  is 
persistent,  angular,  tubular,  and  divided  into  five  segments  ;  the 
corolla  is  monopetalous,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  wheel*shaped, 
consisting  of  a  short  tube,  divided  at  the  limb  into  five  segments, 
which  are  spreading,  pointed  and  plaited ;  the  five  filaments  are 
shorter  than  the  corolla ;  the  antherae  are  oblong  and  yellow ;  the 
germen  is  ovate  ;  style  slender,  a  little  longer  than^the  filaments,  and 
terminated  by  a  blunt  stigma;  the  fruit  is  a  long  pointed  pendulous 
pod,  at  first  of  a  fine  shining  green,  changing  as  it  ripens  to  a  bright 
scarlet  or  deep  yellow ;  it  is  filled  with  a  dry  pulpy  mass,  and 
many  small,  flat,  kidney-shaped  seeds. 

Sensible  Qualities  and  Chemical  Properties.  The 
various  species  of  Capsicum  have  a  spicy  a.romatic  smell ;  their 
taste  is  extremely  hot  and  pungent,  a  very  small  quantity  when 
chewed,  exciting  that  burning  sensation,  which  is  vulgarly  expressed 
by  having  the  mouth  on  fire,  and  which  continues  for  a  long  time. 

The  principle  on  which  the  pungency  depends,  is  soluble  both  in 
water  and  alcohol,  is  not  vulatile,  reddens  infusion  of,  turnsol; 
and  is  precipitated  by.  nitrate  of  silver,  muriate  of  mercury,  acetate 
of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  carbonate  of  potass, 
alum,  and  ammonia;  but  not  by  the  mineral  acids. 


*  Nine  species  of  oapsicam  are  known  and  cultivated.    Hort,  Cani, 
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Spirit  of  wine  extracts  the  acrid  and  pungent  priacipley  but 
when  distilled  off,  the  spirit  passes  over  deprived  of  this  principle* 
leaving  an  acid  orange-coloured  resinous  substance,  which  has  lalely 
been  considered  as  a  vegetable  alkali  (named  Capsicine) ;  this  sub« 
stance  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  extremely  acrid « 

Cayenne  Pepper.  This  substance,  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
West  Indies,  is  a  mixture  of  many  different  species  of  Capsicum, 
but  chiefly  the  pods  of  the  Capsicum  Frutescens,  (a  shrubby  plant) 
commonly  known  by  the  hames  of  Barbary  or  bird's-eye  pepper, 
which  is  the  hottest  species  of  Capsicum  ;*  to  this,  muriate  of  soda 
is  always  added.  The  cayenne  pepper  of  commerce  changes  infusion 
of  turnsol  to  a  beautiful  green ;  this  is  owing  to  the  muriate  of  soda, 
or  red  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  said  to  be  sometimes  mixed  with  it 
also.f 

Economical  Uses,  &c.  Cayenne  pepper  is  in  general  use  as  a 
condiment,  and  when  taken  with  moderation,  is  perhaps  preferable 
to  the  Eastern  spices ;  it  prevents  flatulence  from,  vegetable  food, 
and  promotes  digestion ;  although  taken  to  excess,  it  is  supposed  to 
produce  visceral  obstructions. 

In  hot  cliniates,  particularly  the  West  Indies  |  and  some  parts  of 
Spanish  America,  capsicum  is  eaten  both  with  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  in  very  large  quantities;  in  Peru  especially,  it  enters  so 
abundantly  into  their  sauces,  that  to  a  person  unaccustomed  to 
it,  their  taste  is  intolerably  hot. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cs^psicum  as  a  medicine, 
is  one  of  the  most  simple  and  powerful  stimulants  we  possess,  its 
action  not  being  followed  by  any  narcotic  effects;  hence,  in  all 
diseases  where  a  strong  stimulant  is  indicated,  we  may  expect 
decided  benefit  from  its  use  ;  it  has  been  found  a  powerful  remedy  in 
the  Cynanche  Maligna,  taken  internally  and  used  also  as  a  gargle. 
In  loss  of  speech  arising  from  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  a  gargle  com- 
posed of  capsicum,  and  used  several  times  a  day,  has  been  prescribed 
with    decided    success.  §     Bergius    says  that  in    obstinate    agues, 

taken  immediately  before  the   cold    stage  was  coming  on,   it   has 

,  --  ^  .  ■        .      .     ■    ■ 

*  This  species  of  capsicum,  called  bj  the  English,  Chillie,  is  caitivated  in  ererj 
part  of  India  on  accoant  of  the  pod,  or  rather  pod-like  berrj,  and  is  much  used  by  the 
natires  as  a  warm  seaaoner.  In  the  island  of  Ceylon  there  are  varieties  of  the  Capncom 
Frntescens,  red,  jellow,  and  black. — AinaKe's  Materia  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  306,  et  seq. 

f  Red  lead  may  be  detected,  by  digesting  a  portion  of  the  cayenne  in  acetic  acid»  to 
which  add  snlphuret  of  ammonia,  which  will  produce  a  dark  coloured  precipitate  if  lead 
be  present.  *  E<L 

X  Vide  Brown's  Jamaica,  p.  176. 

§  Vide  Case  by  F.  Bassett. — Lancet,  ygI  ii.  p.  29. 
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prevented  a  return  of  the  fit.*  Many  of  the  West  Indiapractilioiiery 
strongly  recommend  it  in  the  advanced  stages  of  yellow  fever,  and 
direct  it  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  pili,t  in  doses  of  three  grains, 
repeated  every  two  or  three  hours.  In  tropical  fevers  attended  with 
delirium  or  conia»^  the  application  of  cataplasms  composed  of 
capsicum  to  the  feet,  has  been  attended  with  good  effects. 

Capsicum  forms  a  good  adjunct  to  mercury  to  prevent  the 
griping  which  frequendy  attends  the  taking  of  that  mineral.  In 
dropsy,  and  other  diseases  where  chalybeates  are  indicated,  the 
addition  of  a  small  portion  of  capsicum  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended. Dose  of  the  tincture  from  ten  to  thirty  drops ;  the  powder 
from  three  to  ten  grains. 

Off.  The  Fruit  or  Berry. 

Off.  Pp.    Tinctura  Capsici,  L.  D. 


LAVANDULA  SPICA. 

Lavender^  or  Spike  Lavender.^ 


Class  DiDYNAMiA.— Orcfcr  Gymnospbrmia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Verticillat^,  Litin.    Labiatjb»  Juss. 
Gen.  Char.     Calyx  ovate,  slightly  toothed,  supportefl  by  a 
bractea.     Corolla  resupine.     Stamens  within  the  tube. 

Spec.  Char.      Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  spike  interrupted, 
naked  at  the  summit. 


The  Lavandula  Spica  grows  spontaneously  in  many  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  introduced  into  England  prior  to 
the  year  1568 ;  it  is  now  in  general  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  its 
flowers,  the  fragrance  of  which  is  a  favourite  with  most  people ;  it 
flowers  from  June  to  September.     All  the  species  of  lavender  known 


«     •Mat.  Med.  p.  144. 

t  Capsioam  whea  given  U  the  fonn  of  pUU,  shoald  be  well  coated  with  dough  or 
wafer,   to  prevent  the  buroiiig    seDsatioo  which  it  would  olherwiie  excite  iu  the 

mooth  and  ihroat,— JSiI* 

X  Fig.  a.  and  ft.  represent  a  sprig  of  the  natural  size,  e.  The  germen  supporting 
the  stjle  and  stigma,  d.  A  flower  magniSed,  and  cut  open  to  show  the  stamens. 
c.    A  bractea.    /.  The  calyx. 
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Hire  natives  of  southern  climates;*  two  of  these  are  in  general  culd- 
vation  in  this  country,  the  Lavandula  Spica,  (broad-leaved  lavender) 
and  Lavandula  Angusti folia  (narrow-leaved):  these  two  by  some 
botanists  are  considered  as  varieties  only,  but  Millerf  and  others 
class  them  as  distinct  species. 

The  Lavandula  Spica  is  a  perennial  shrubby  plant,  much  branched^ 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet ;  the  younger  branches 
end  shoots  are  of  a  pale  green,  but  the  old  woody  part  of  the  stem 
is  brown  and  rough. 

The  leaves  are  numerous,  linear,  iong,  narrow,  entire,  sessile,  and 
of  a  whitish  green  colour ;  the  flowers  form  terminating  spikes  upon 
the  young  shoots,  of  a  bright  purplish  colour,  and  consist  of 
interrupted  whorls ;  the  calyx  is  ovate,  and  supported  by  a  bractea ; 
the  corolla  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  divided  at  the  mouth  into 
two  lips,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  the  largest,  and  divided  into 
two  segments,  the  lower  is  trifid,  and  expands  downwards;]  the 
filaments  are  four,  enclosed  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and 
support  small  simple  antherae;  the  germen  is  composed  of  four 
naked  seeds,  from  which  rises  a  slender  style,  supporting  a  bilobed 
stigma. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  flowers  of 
lavender  have  a  strong  fragrant  smell,  the  leaves  are  weaker  and  less 
grateful ;  the  taste  of  both  leaves  and  flowers  is  somewhat  bitter, 
aromatic  and  pungent,  heating  the  mouth  when  chewed.  An  infusion 
of  the  flowers  is  fragrant,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  grows  black  with 
sulphate  of  iron ;  alcohol  extracts  the  qualities  of  la  vender  completely ; 
by  distillation  in  water,  the  leaves  yield  a  small  quantity  of  essential 
oil;  the  flowers  a  much  larger  proportion,  15lb.  yielding  neady 
5  oz.  of  a  very  fragrant  oil,  of  a  greenish  yellow.  The  foreign  oil 
of  lavender,  or  true  oil  of  spike,  is  distilled  from  the  tops  of  a 
different  species  or  variety,  by  a  quick  fire.  It  is  said,  that  a  few 
drops  of  the  oil  of  lavender  rubbed  on  the  binding  of  books  prevent 
their  becoming  mouldy.]; 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Lavender  has  been  an 
officinal  plant  a  very  considerable  time,  although  we  have  no  certain 
account  given  of  it  by  the  ancients.  The  medicinal  virtues  of 
lavender  reside  entirely  in  its  essential  oil,  which  experience  proves 
to  be  a  gentle  stimulant  of  the  aromatic  kind.     l)r.  CuUen  observes, 

•  Nine  species  are  enumerated  ia  the  Hert»  Cant, 
-t  Vide  GardenerV  Diet. 
i  Giaj'i  BlemeDts. 
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ih^t  amoiif  th^.plMiU  ei»title4.jQephalics,  lavender  luts  perhaps  tb^ 
beat  tHl6.  lo  it;  and  wbe^er  ap|4ied  exterqally,  or  given  internally^ 
it  is  a  powerful stimulatit  to  tjie  nervous  syoitem.* 

Becgius  speaks  highly  of  it,  and  says,  ''Virtus,  nervina,  resolvens, 
tonica,  emmenagoga."  Lavender  is  now  however  chiefly  nsad 
as  a  perfume,  Ueing. seldom  prescribed  but  in  combipation  with  other 
medicines.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  oil  of  lavender,  and  three 
parts  of  iurpentine,  or  rrctified  spirit,  was  formerly  a  very  celebrated 
application  to  old  sprains,  indolent  tumours,  diseased  joints,  &c« 
It  was  sold  under  the  name  of  oil  of  spike,  and  still  holds  its 
leputatian  with  the  uninformed. 

Off.  The  flowering  Spikes. 

Off.  Pp.    Oleum  Lavandulae,  L.  £.  D. 

Spiritns  Lavandulae,  L.  £.  D. 

■  Composit.  L.  E.  D. 


ARTEMISIA  ABSINTHIUM. 

Common  Wormwood.* 


Class  Syngbnesia. — Order  Polygamia  Superplua. 

Nat.  Ord*  Compositje  DiscoiDEiE,  Linn,  .  CoRYMBiFBRiB,  Juss. 

6bn.  Char.  Rtdeptach  ei^er  hairy  or  naked.  Pappus  none. 
Gaiyx  imbricated,  with  roiinded  converging  scales.  Fhreis 
of  the  ray;  none. 

Spec.  Chae.  Leaves  conopound,  multifid.  Flowers  snb-glo- 
bose^  pendulous.     Receptacle  villous. 


The  genus  Artemisia  comprises  nearly  fifty  species,!  natives  of 
almost  every  country  in  Europe,  and  of  Asia.     Of  the  four  officinal 

species,  three  are  indigenous  to  Britain. 

* 

•  M«t.  Med.  p.  513. 

.        •     •  • 

f  In  the  annexed  drawings  fig.  a.  represents  the.  oaljx  magnified.     &.  A  magnified  ' 
corolla  spread  open  to  shew  the  insertion  of  the  stamens,    c'  A  |>erfe.ot  floret  magnified, 
d.  The  pistillom  magnified. 

i  According  to  tiie  Hort.  Cant,  forty-eight  species  are  onltiTated  in  the  vaiioiia 
liotaDio  gardens. 
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Tb«  Artemisia  Absiothium  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  Bri^iii ; 
in  its  wild  state  it  is  usually  found  growing  on  w^te  rnbbtslfy*  soflif, 
near  t^e  sides  of  roads,  and  In  rocky  plac'es;  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  it  is  pretty  largely  cultivated  ioi  medicinal  ^nd  other 
^rposes.* 

fbe  root  of  this  plant  is  woody,  branohed,  and  at  the  lower  part 
fibrous ;  the  sterna  rise  to  the  height  of  one  or  ^o  feet,  erect, 
branehed,  striated,  and  leafy ;  the  leaves  are  compound,  and  divided 
into  many  obtuse  segments,  the  lower  leaves  are  bipinnate^  the  upper 
ones  digitated  or  pinnatifid,  and  stand  upon  short  footstalks ;  the 
leases  and  stems  are  covered  with  a  very  soft  silky  down  ;  theflo#en 
are  hemispherical,  drooping,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  grow  in 
raeemes,  placed  alternately  upon  the  branches — each  flower  is  aceoni- 
paoied  by  oblong  bracteas ;  the  calyx  is  imbricated,  and  composed 
of  many  oval  scales;  the  :fl6ret8  of  the  disk  are* numerous,  perlect, 
and'divided  into  five  segments,  those  of  the  radius  less  niim^rouB  and 
destitute  of  stamens ;  the  filaments  in  the  perfect  flowers  are  five ; 
the  anthers  are  united  and  form  a  five-toothed  tube ;  the  germen 
supports  a  long  recurved  sl^le,  crowned  with-  a  cloven  stigma ;  the 
seeds  are  obovate,  naked,  and  placed  upon  a  convex  villous  recep- 
tacle. 

This  species  of  Artemisia  is  supposed  to  be  the  Absinthium  Ponti- 
cum  of  Dioscorides  and.  Pliny.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  herbaceous 
bitters^  and  it  is  said,  communicates  a  bitter  taste  to  the  flesh  and 
milk  of  cows  and  sheep  that  feed  upon  it.f 

Sensible  Qualities,  Chemicax  Properties,  &c.  The  leaves 
of  wormwood,  when  recent,  have  a  powerful  and  (to  most  people) 
a  very  disagreeable  smell;  the  taste  is  intensely  bitter;  the'  dowel's 
are  less  bitter,  and  somewhat  aromatic  ;  and  the  roots  are  wartai  and 
aromatic,  without  the  bitterness  of  either  of  the  former.  Both  water 
and  spirit  extract  its  virtues,  and  in  distillation  with  the  former  it 
yields  a  dark  green  essential  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  from  six  to  ten 
drachms  from  25  lbs.  of  the  herb,  with  the  smell  and  flavour  pf  the 
plant.  The  watery  infusion  is  of  an  olive  colour,  and  turns  black 
with  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  zmc  or  iron.  Wormwood  by  analysis 
has  yielded  66  per  cent,  of  a  vegetable  acid   combined  with  potass, ' 


*  The  leaves  and  tops  of  wormwood  were  formerly  maoh  used  in  the  brewing  of  malt 
liqtfdr,  and  when  infased  in  ale,  formed  the  favorite  Hqaor  called  pnrl.  We  are  told  that 
the  distillers  of  whiskey  a>e  them  in  place  of  hops^    JS4* 

t  Lfam.  Flora  Snec.  n.  7S5. 

.VOL.  i.  Q 
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14.8  reaioy  16.4  of  uDCombioed  acid,  3.7  moriate  of  potass,  the 
aahes  being  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime, 

.  Mbdical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  properties  of  worm- 
wood are  chiefly  derived  from  its  bitter  quality,  he|ice  its  use  as  a 
stomachic  and  ionic ;  formerly  it  was  held  in  great  e&teem :  Boer- 
haave,  L,inn8eulBy  Haller,  and  others^  speak  of  its  good  effects  in  a 
yariety  of  diseases,  viz.  intermittents,  hypochondriasis,  obstruction  of 
the  liver  and  spleen,  gout,*  calculi,  scurvy,  &c.  In  the  words  of 
Bergius,  its  virtue^  are  '' antiputredinosa,  antacida,  anthelminthica, 
resolvens,  tonica,  atomachica;'*  but  in  modern  practice  chamomile 
and  gentian  have  almost  entirely  supplanted  the  use  of  this  plant,  it 
being  now  seldom  employed.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  tops  is 
used  as  an  antiseptic  fomentation;  the  essential  oil  possesses  the 
▼iftues  of  the  plant,  is  stimulating,  and-  has  been  used  with  success 
as  an  antispasmodic  and  anthelmintic ;  the  extract  possesses  the  pro- 
|>erty  of  a  simple  bitter  only,  hence  it  may  be  prescribed  where  bitters 
are  indicated. 

OS.  The  Leaves  and  Tops. 

Off.  Pp.    Ext.  Absinthii,  D. 
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Sea  Wormwood. 


Procumbent  before  flowering. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  pinnatifid,  downy.  -  Raesfnes  drooping. 
Flowers  oblong.     Receptach  naked. 


Titis  species  of  wormwood  is  a  perennial  native  plant,  growing 
plentifully  in  salt  marshes,  and  on  the  sea  s^ore,  and  flowering  in 
Atjgust  and  September. 

The  root  is  spreading  and  fibrous;  the  stems  are  procumbent, 
about  a  foot  in  height,  branched,  and  leafy  ;  the  leaves  are  numerous,, 
irregularly  divided  into  many  narrow  linear  segments;  both  the  leaves 
and  stems  are  covered  with  a  very  soft  cotton-like  substance,  com- 
municating to  the  whole  plant  a  whitish  appearance ;  the  flowers  are 


*  Wormwood  formed  one  of  Uie  principal  iDgredients  in  tbe  Portland  powder,  onico 
celebrated  for  the  onre  of  gont. 
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placed  in  unilateral  racemes,  are  oblongs  drooping,  and  of  .a  yellow 
colour ;  the  calyx  is  composed  of  many  roundish  scales,  the  outer 
ones  of  which  are  woolly  ;  the  florets, .  in  their  strncture  resemble 
those  of  the  Absinthium;  the  receptacle  is  naked. 

QuAuTiBs,  Medical  Properties  axd  Uses.  The  sensibl<e 
qualities  of  this  plant  resemble  (though  much  less  powerful)  those  of 
common  wormwood ;  and  as  its  virtues  depend  upon  these  qualities^ 
it  must  be  considered  a  medicine  of  little  efficacy.  Sea  wojrm- 
wood  in  its  taste  is  more  aromatic,  and  its  bitter  quality  less  ilau- 
seous  than  common  worinWood  ;  as  such,  where. a  slight  tonic  is 
indicated*  it  may  often  supply  the  place  of  the  latter. 

Off.    The  Tops. 


^""^Upp^ 
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Tartarian  Southernwood. 


Procumbent  before  flowering. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  Leaves  pinnate,  linear,  mnitifid.  Branches 
undivided.  Spikes  1 -ranked,  reflexed.  Flowers  composed 
of  five  florets.        *  . 


This  species  of  Artemisia  is  a  hardy  perennial  shrub,  flowering 
from  September  to  November.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  Tartary  and 
Persia,  and  was  cultivated  in  England  previous  to  1768. 

The  stem  rises  to  the  height  of  two  or  more  feet,  erect,  and 
branched ;  both  stem  and  branches  are  somewhat  hoary ;  the  flowers  - 
terminate  the  stem  and  branches  in  spikes  or  racemes,  and  stand 
upon  short  footstalks ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  * 
and  in  their  structure  resemble  those  of  the  common  wormwood  ;  4he 
receptacle  is  naked.  ;     • 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  (the  officinal  part)  are  imported  from  the 

* 

Levant,  and  sold  under  Ihe  name  of  worm-s<eed;  these  seeds  are 
usually  mixed  with  bits  of  stalk  and  the  scales  of  the  calyxes;  they 
are  also  often  adulterated  with  the  seeds  of  other  plants.  The 
genuine  seeds  are  small,  smooth,  oblong,  and  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  and  are  said  to  be  not  only  the  produce  of  the  Artembia  San- 
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lontca,  but  tlio  of  T^rioos  other  tpcciefl  of  the  same  geaiM^  as  the 
Artemisai.Jttd«ica,  Avstriaca,  &c. 

QuALiTiBS,  MbdicaI  Proipbetiss,  Ac.  The  sensible  and  che- 
mical properties  of  this  plant  resemble  those  of  the  Absiathiiim  al- 
tetAy  described.  The  seeds  have  a  very  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid 
taste,  a  sti'ong  disagreeable  smell,  and  are  healing  ^nd  stimulating; 
these  seeds  have  been  long  emplc^ed  as  an  anibelmifltky  and  have 
bMtt  considered  a  ver>  effectual  remedy  for  the  expulsion  of  Imp* 
bffici.  They  are  given  to  children,  finely  powdered,  in  doses  of  from 
tan  to  thirty  grains,  aiKl  to  adults  in  double  the. quantity,  combined 
with  syrup,  honey,  or  treacle :  this  quantity  is  usually  taken  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  occasionally  interposing  a  cathartic ;  or  they  are 
conjoined  from  the  first  with  jalap,  calomel,  rhubarb,  or  sulphate  of 
ux>n.  Formerly  the  seeds  were  considered  to  be  emmenagogue,  but 
are  now  never  employed  but  as  a  vermifuge. 

Off.    The  Seeds. 
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Common  Southernwood.* 


Shrubby  brect. 

Spbg.  Char.     Luwes  setaceous,  pinnatifid .   Stem  very  branch- 
ingi  shrubby. 

This  species  of  Artemisia  is  calM  by  the  Greeks  A0porovov,  a 
nUm^  supposed  to  be  giye^  to  it  from  its  extreme  bitterness. 
SooAeirnwood  is  a  perennial  shrub,  a  native  of  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Camiola,  China,  and  other  southern  climates.  In  England  it  was  first 
cultivated  by.Gerarde,  about  the  year  1596,  and  its  great  fragrance 
has  obtained  for  it  a  place  in  most  gardens.  Although  it  bears  the 
cold  of  our  variable  winters,  it  seldom  flowers  in  this  country. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  ar^  woody  and  fibrous ;  the  stalk  ris^  to 
the  height  of  two  of  three  feet,  shrubby,,  covec^d  with  a  smooth 
brown  bark,  and  seads  out  numerous  branches;  theleav^  ara  nttmie- 


*  This  plant  being   well  known,  and  never  employed  in  modern  praottoe,  we  have 
■ot  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  figure  of  it.  . 
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i^ii^  loueiitose,  doubly  Md  irreguHtHy  piiiiiste,  baA  nnppotitd  upo» 
lonf  footitaiki ;  the  plnnas  are  lineaf ,  lofij^y  Murrow,  tniitt,  coftcwe 
on  ^e  upper  sitrfac«,  and  convex  beDeath  t  the  Ibwera  are  small,  of 
ayellowi«li  cojour/grow  in  close  spikes,  lerttinatiiig  the  branchet, 
and  Ml  their  structure  resemble  those  of  the  Artemisia  A bsintbiiiiii; 
the  seeds  are  solitary  and  naked. 

QuAurrss  ano  Chemical  Properties..  The  leaves  aad  lops 
bSkve  u  very  powerful  and,  to  most  persons,  a  very  agreeable  odour  $ 
the  taste  is  bitter,  puagent  and  nauseous.  These  qualities  Me 
extracted  both  by  water  and  spirit ;  to  the  latter,  they  give  a  vtrj 
beautiful  green  cc^our ;  the  watery  infusion  is  of  a  brown  coloari  and 
tuftts  black  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron.  In  ^distillation  with 
water,  they  yield  a  small  quantity  bf  essential  oil  of  a  yellow  colour  i  * 
viz.  five  or  six  pounds  about  one  drachm  of  oil. 

Off.    The  Leaves. 
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Pomegranate  Tree^f 


Class  IcoSANDRiA. — Order  MoNOGYNiA* 
Nat.  Ord.  Pomaces,  JLtnfi.    Myrtm,  Juss, 

Qbn.  Char.     Ca/yx  6-cleft»  superior.  Pstals  5.     Pome  many* 
celled,  many  seeded. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  lanceolate.     Stem  arboreous. 


This  species  of  Punica^  according  to  Dierbach,];  is  the  Tvat  Bii\^ 
of  Hippocrates.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  Barbary,  Arabia,  and 
Japan,  and  also  of  the  southern  part  of  Europe ;  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies  it  is  now  much  cultivated,  and  in  the  latter  country 
produces  fruit  of  the  finest  quality.     We  are  iiiformed  by  Olivier,  in 


•*  The  medical  properties  of  tbis  plant  agrtee  so  nearlj  with  those  of  the  otbei 
speoies  of  Artemisia,  ancT  it  is  now  so  seldom  prescribed,  that  we  think  it  onneoessar; 
to  sweU  ov  peges  with  an  enameratioQ  of  its  supposed  virtues.    Ed, 

t  Fig.  a.  represents  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  natural  size,  b.  The  fruit  cutopei 
to  shew  the  pulp.    c.  An  ai^ther  somewhat  magnified. 

t  Vide  Dieibaoh*s  Materia  Mediea  of  Hippocrates,  o.  iv. 
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his  Tilivds  in  the  Ottomao  Empire/  that  the  finest  pomegranates  iit 
Turkey  are  those  of  Ghcmkk,  The  Greek  writers^  it  appears,  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  pomegraMite :  Celsus  valued  the  fruit  as  a 
stomachic,  and  Pliny  speaks  of  the  flowers  called  Balaustium,  •"  me- 
dicinis  idoneus,  et  tingentibus  vestibus, ,  quarum  color  inde  nomen 
accepit ; "  and  also  tells  us  that  the  fruit  was  sold  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cartbage.f  The  pomegranate  was  first  cultivated  in 
England  a)>out  the  year  1596,  and  now  forms  an  ornamental  tree  in 
many  of  our  gardens ;  it  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  the  beauty  of  iti^ 
flowers,  the  fruit  seldom  arriving  to  perfection. 

This  smiUl  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet, 
it  is  covered  with  a  bark  of  a  brown  colour,  aud  divided  into  many 
small  branches,  which'are  armed  with  spines;  the  leaves  are  oblong 
or  Mnce-shaped,  pointed  at  both  ends,  veined,  of  a  deep  greedy 
wavy,  entire,  about  three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  sessile 
or  placed  upon  very  short  footstalks ;  the  flowers  are  large,  of  a  rich 
scarlet  colour,  and  proceed  from  the  eud  of  the  young  branches;  the 
calyx  is  bell-shaped,  thick,  fleshy,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  -and 
divided  at  the  extremity  into  five  pointed  segments ;  the  corolla  is 
composed  of  five  large  roundish  wrinkled  petals,  of  a  scarlet  coloiur, 
with  narrow  claws,  by  which  they  are  inserted  into  the  calyx ;  the 
stamens  are  numerous,  filaments  short,  bent  inwards,  and  inserted 
into  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  supporting  yellow  antherae;  the  ger- 
men  is  inferior,  roundish,  and  supports  a  sipiple  style  the  length  of 
the  filalments,  terminated  by  a  globular  stigma;  the  fruit  is  about  the 
sice  of  an  orange,  and  crowned  with  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  the ' 
rind  is  thick  and  tough,  externally  of  a  reddish  brown,  internally 
yellow,  filled  with  a  rose  coloured  succulent  pulp,  enclosed  in  a 
transparent  cellular  membrane ;  the  seeds  are  numerous,  oblong  and 
angular,  each  enveloped  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  pulp.  The 
pomegranate  tree  flowers  from  June  to  September. 

QuALiTiss  AND  CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES.  The  juicc  Contained 
In  the  succulent  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  mucilaginous  and  slightly  acid, 
lience  refreshing,  and  calculated  to  quench  thirst;  the  flowers  are 
inodorous,  and  gently  stiptic ;  the  outer  rind  of  the  fruit  is  very  stip- 
^c  to  the  taste ;  with  water  it  yields  nearly  half  its  weight  of  a  very 
Austere  extract,  but  gives  out  very  little  of  its  astringent  matter  to 
alcohol.     The  infusion  of  the  rind  is  of  a  deep  red,  thick,  and  gluti* 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  9. 

:  Piinj,  lib.  13,  oh.  xix.  p.  107« 
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nous";  coagulating  into  a  fine  red  jelly  on  adding  spirit  of  wine,  and 
growing  black  and  also  glutinous  with  sulphate  of  iron. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  fruit  of  the  ponaegra* 
nate  is  not  in  general  use  in  this  country,  although  the  powerfully 
astringent  quality  of  the  rind  might,  we  think,  entitle  it  to  be  more 
generally  employed.  The  juice  and  pulp  may  be  taken  ad  libitum 
to  quench  thirst  and  abate  febrile  heat,  and  form  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute where  oranges  are  indicated.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Ainslie,* 
**  that  the  Hindoo  doctors  prescribe  it,  combined  with  saffron,  when 
the  body  is  preternaturally  healed."  The  bark  of  the  fruit,  a!s  well 
as  the  flowers,  are  useful  astringents.  Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that 
'*  the  strong  stiptic  taste  of  the  bark,  and  the  black  colour  it  strikes 
with  green  vitriol,  shew  sufliciently  its  astringent  power.  I  have 
frequently  found  it  particularly  useful  in  gargles,  in  diarrhoea,  and  in 
external  applications.''  The  flowers  are  also  gently  astringent,  and 
may  be  given  as  well  as  the  rind,  wherie  astringent  medicines  are 
indicated.  The  bark  of  the  root  has  of  late  years  been  successfully 
employed  as  a  powerful  vermifuge  for  destroying  the  tape-worm. 
Dr.  Ainslie  says,  V  The  efficacy  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  pome- 
granate tree,  as  a  remedy  for  the  tape-worm,  is  now  well  established 
in  India.  It  is  given  in  decoction,  prepared  with  two  ounces  of  the 
fresh  bark,  boiled  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  till  but  three  quarters 
of  a  pint  remain ;  of  this,  when  cold,  a  wine-glassful  may  be  drank 
every  half  hour  till  the  whole  is  taken.  This  quantity  occasionafLy 
sickens  the  stomach  a  little,  but  seldom  fails  to  destroy  the  worm^ 
which  is  soon  after  passed.'*f  .  It  has  also  been  successfully  employed 
by  several  physicians  on  the  Continent.  Dr.  A.  Duncan  says,  *'  I  also 
made  some  trials  of  it,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  astringent 
principle  which  acted  chemically  upon  the  gelatinous  body  of  the 
worm,  and  jthe  result  was  promising;  but  the  introduction  of  the  oil 
of  turpentine  superseded  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the  expe- 
rimept."   ,  •  • 

Off.    The  Bark  of  the  Fruit,  and  the  Flowers,  called 
Balaustines. 


*  Materia  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  39fi. 
't*  Ibid,  vq).  ii«  f  •  175. 
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DAUCUS  CAROTA. 

Wild  Carrot* 


Cku$  Pbntamdria.— Ordisr  DiOYNfi. 

Nai.  Ord»  UMBELLATiE^  /.fflfl.      UM6EI<LIFER£y  Ju$9. 

Gbn.  Char.  Fhwirt  treparated.  Pst{U9  inversely  heart- 
•haped,  uneqaal.     Fruit  hii^pid. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  hristij.  jCeat;^^  tripinnate.  Leaflets  ^^ia- 
natifidy  with  linear-lanceolate  acate  segments.  Involucre 
nearly  as  long  bs  the  rays' of  the  nmbel.     Fruit  bristty. 


ramm^-^mtmmr^rmmr^^ 


The  DAUctrs  CAROTAf  is  a  native  biennial  plant,  flowering  in 
June  and  July,  and  generally  found  growing  by  the  sides  of  fields 
and  pastures ;  thriving  best  on  light  chalky  and  gravelly  soils':  pr^" 
vincially  it  is  called  bird's  nest,  or  bee's  nest,  from  the  resekiblanee 
the  umbels  form  as  they  approach  to  maturity,  to  a  bird's  nest. 

The  root  of  the  wild  carrot  is  spindle-shaped,  fleshy,  externally  of 
a  yellowish  colour,  (the  roots  of  the  cultivated  species^  Which  by 
most  botanists  is  reckoned  a  variety  only  of  the-  wild,  is  so  wdl 
known  as  to  need  no  description)  ;  the  wild  carrot  ri^s  tb  the  height 
of  about  two  feet,  erect,  round,  hairy,  furrowed,  and  branched;  the 
leaves  are  alternate,  bi[)innate,  and' stand  upon  broad  footstalks, 
hairy,  especially  on  the  under  side,  and  of  a  dark  green ;  the  umbels 
terminate  the  branches,  are  composed  of  several  radii,  and  form 
a  flat  surface  at  the  top  while  in  flower,  but  as  the  seeds  ripen,  the 
external  rays  become  incurved  and  drawn  together,  which  renders 
the  inner  surface  of  the  umbel  hollow,  giving  the  ^character  of  a 
bird's  nest,  (hence  the  provincial  name)  the  partial  umbels  are 
i$imilar  to  those  Of  the  general  i  the  general  involucre  consists  of  , 
many  pinnati^d  leaves  shorter  tbap  the  umbel,  the  partial  ones 
undivided  or  3-cleft ;  the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  unequal  petals ; 
the  five  filaments  are  capillary  and  furnished  with  simple  antherae ; 
the  germen  is  small  and  supports  two  reflected  styles,  crowned  by 


*  Fig.  a.  represei^ts  a  oattiDg  with  the  umbel  in  flowers.    (•  In  seed.  >  c.  The  top 
part  of  a  root.    <i.  A  magnified  blossom,    e.  The  gormsn,   /^'A^rip^  seed«    ^ 
t  Nine  species  Qf  the  Genas  Daiioiu  are  known  and  onltivated*     BotU  ^^nt* 


•^t-i^- 
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blitnt  ttigfnata ;  the  jctds  tre  in  pain,  o?ale,  coBTex,  rougti  en  one 
lide  and  oovered  with  ilrong^  bristles  and  flat  on  the  other. 

Vofiont  species  of  the  Daucus  have  been  held  in  great  esteem 
is  an  article  of  food  and  medicine,  by  ancient  and  modem  writers ; 
both  f  liny  and  Celsus  speak  of  the  carrot,  and  the  0-r«(puX/yoc  ayj^iOi 
of  Dioflcorides  is  supposed  to  be  the  Daucus  Carota  of  the  modems. 
Although  ino9t  botanists  consider  the  cultivated  carrot  to  be  a  variety 
only  of  our  wild  iiative  species,  and  have  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  latter  by  various  modfts  of  c^ltivatioa,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  succeeded  in  producing  equally  edible  roots  from  the  seeds  of 
the  wild  species,  as  from  the  cultivated  variety :  it  is  therefore^  not 
improbable,  but  that  we  are  indebted  to  some  exotic  species  for  our 
edible  carrot.  *  We  are  told  by  Pliny,  (book  xxv.  c.  9),  that  -in 
his  days  the  finest  routs  were  those  of  Candia  and  Achaia. 

Sensible  and  CHfiMtCAi^  PROPEftTlss.  The  seeds  of  the . 
wild  carrot  have  a  slight  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm  aromatic,  and 
iomewhat  bitter  and  acrid  taste.  Water  digested  on  the  seeds, 
becomes  impregnated  with  their  odour,  but  takes  up  little  of 
their  taste;  ou  distiUfUion  with  wateri  the  ii4|ole  of,|h^  odanrAnd 
aromatic  warmth  of  the  seed  becomes  elevated,  and  when  large 
quantities  are  submitted  to  the  process,  a  small  portion  of  essential 
oil  t}f  a  yellowish  colour  is  obtained,  of  a  moderately  pungent 
taste,  and  smelling  strongly  of  the  camMt.  Ahoohol  eKtra^tif  tiie 
whole  of  their  virtues  by  digestion. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  seeds  of  the  wild 
carrot  possess  the  aromatic  and  carminative  qualities,  common  to 
most  of  the  umbelliferous  plants ;  hence  they  have  been  long  esteemed 
«nd  recommended  in  flatulent  eelie,  obstructed  menstruation,  cal- 
culous complaints,  &c.  but  they  have  been  chiefly  celebrated  lor 
their  diuretic  powers,  although  Dr.  CuUen  says,  *'  We  have  seenr  tbe^ 
Sem.  Dauci  employed  in  calculous  cases,  in  considerable  quan]titi|M| 
and  for  a  length  of  time,  but  never  found  its  diuretic  powers  anywise 
remarki^.'"  f  The  seeds  however  are  now  but  little  used  5  as  a 
topical  remedy,  the  roojts  of  the  garden  carrot  beaten  ipto  a  pulp^ 
form  an  excdknt  1^>plH:ati(Nl  to  cancerous  and  other  ill-conditioned 

1 

**  It  wu  the  opinion  Df  MUler,  thst  tboy  were  different  species.     Vide  Gardener's' 
Biei.  Art,  fkaJki^,    Hie  'Culdystion  of  oarirots  is  so  simple,  and  so  well  known  to 
every  person  possessing  a  spot  of  garden  groand,  tliat  we  presame   it  quite  unne- 
eessary  to  swell  oar  pages  witb  a  particnlar  desoription  of  it.    Ed, 

t  MatMed.ToLii.p.  ff52. 

VOt.  I.  .  P 
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ulcen^  relieving  pain  and  abating  the  foetid  smell.*  As  an  article  (rf 
diet  carrots  may  be  considered  wholesome*  seldom  disagreeing  with 
those  who  eat  them  in  moderation,  and  from  the  large  portion  of 
saccharine  matter  they  contain  afford  much  nourishment  ;t  carrots 
when  eaten  raw,  or  not  sufficiently  bo3ed  to  be  tender,  are  cer- 
tainly of  difficult  digestion,  and  as  indigestible  substsmces  were 
thought  to  be  pernicious  to  worms,  raw  carrot  was  formerly  a 
popular  remedy,  and  was  given  to  children  as  a  vermifuge. 

Off.  The  Seeds  of  the  wild,  and  the  Roots 
of  the  garden  carrot. 


INULA  HELENIUM, 

Elecampane.'j[, 


Cla$$  Sykgenesia. — Order  Polygamia  Supbrflua. 
NaL  Ord.  Composite  PiscoiDEJii^  Linn. 

CORYMBIFER^,  JuS$. 

6bn.  Char.     Receptacle  naked.      Pop/na  simple.     Calyx 
imbricated.     Anthers  with  two  bristles  at  the  base. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  ovate,  rugged^  clasping  the  stem,  tomen- 
toae  beneath.     Calyx  scales  ovate,  )eafy. 


'  TwENTY'Six  species  of  the  genus  Inula  are  cultivated  in  our 
botanic  gardens ;  §  the  Inula  Helenfum  is  indigenous  to  Britain, 
although  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  its  wild  state.  ^  Elecampane  is  also 


*  Tlie  use  of  the  carrot  poultice  was  first  discovered  hf  Salzur. 

Set  Jourmal  it  MtdkUie,  t.  24,  p.  68. 

+  "  The  Arabians  place  carrots  among  their  Mobehjat,  ( Aphrodisiaoa),  a  proof  tiiat 
thsf  Berer  coald  have  supposed  them  to  be  iudigestible,  whioh  thej  hav«  been  by  some 
reckoned ;  the  fact  is,  that  when  well  boiled,  thej  are  of  peculiarlj  easjr  digestion,  and 
Tory  nntritioos."    Ain»IU*»  Materia  Indicat  vol.  i.  p.  67. 

%  Fig.  a.  represents  a  branch  of  the  natural  sixe.  (.  Florets  of  the  disk.  <•  A 
perfect  floret,  d,  A  floret  with  the  corolla  remoTed  to  shew  the  antherji.  e.  A  floret 
of  the  radius.    /.  The  anthers  spread  open. 

§  Hoft.  Cant. 
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a  native  of  many  ,  parts  of  Eui^e  add  Japaa,  but  whether  oar 
native  speciea  is  tikt-  same  noticed  by  iPliny  and  Oioscorides  temains 
in  doubt.*    Inula  i^  also,  melitioned  by  Horace,-— 

Eraeas  TirideSj'iiittlM  ego  primvs  mmaras, 
MonstnTi  incoquere. — Sat.  viii.  ▼.  SI. 

qaOm  nipula  plenus 
Atque  acidas  maTult  inulas. — Sat.  ii.  v.  44. 

The  ancients  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  this  plant,  and  esteemed 
it  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  many  diseases^  whick 
modern  experience  however  does  not  confirm.  Elecampane  is  a 
perennial  plant,  delighting  in  moist  meadows  and  pastures ;  it  has 
been  Occasionally  met  with  in  several  parts  of  the  east,  west,  and 
northern  counties,  viz. — in  Essex,  Norfolk,  Sussex,  Bedfordshire, 
Cornwall,  Surrey,  &c. . 

The  root  is  large,  thick,  fusiform  and  branehed,  externally  brown 
or  grey,  internally  whitish;  the  stalk  grows  upright,  ipund,  striated, 
branched,  solid,  and  downy,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet ;  the  leaves  are  ovate,  serrated,  crowded  with  reticular  veins ; 
mid-rib  strong  and ,  fleshy ;  upper  surface  of  a  deep  green,  under 
side  downy-;  the  stem -leaves  are  sessile  and  clasping,  the  radical 
ones  aie  very  large,  and  stand  upon  footstalks;  the  flowers  are 
compound,  large,  terminal,  and  of  a  deep  yellow ;  the  calyx  is  com- 
posed of  several  rows  of  strong  imbricated  ovate  segments;  the 
corolla  is  composed  of  numerous  florets,  those  occupying  die  disk 
are  of  a  regular  tubular  form,  divided  at  the  brim  into  fire  equal 
segments,^  and  are  hermaphrodite,  each  containing  five  stamens ;  ihe 
anthers  united,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  cylinder  (and  furnished  with 
bristles  at  their  base) ;  germen  oblong,  style  slender,  stigma  bifid, 
the  florets  of  the  radius  are  female,  at  the  lower  part  tubular,  the 
upper  ligulated,  and  cut  into  three  narrow  pointed  segments ;  the 
style  cloven,  supporting  an  obtuse  stigma;  germen  oblong;  seeds 
soliUiry,  striated,  quadrangular,  and  furnished  with  a  simple  down ; 
the  receptacle  flat  apd  reticulated'. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  leaves,  and 
more  particularly  the  root,  in  their  recent  state,  possess  a  somewhat 
strong,  rancid,  pungent,  and  glutinous  taste,  succeeded  by  an  aro* 
matic  bitterness ;  the  odour  of  the  roots  when  recent  is  both  foetid 
and  aromatic ;  these  qualities  are  improved  by  drying,  the  former 


*  It  is  probable  that  elecampane  is  the  Beleniam  foliia  Yerbasoi  of  Mfeeoridea.— 

Vide  lib.  i*  ohtp.  27* 


\ 
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beiag  ^bunisfacd,  muI  the  litter  inereaied  by  the  ftotes^  Both 
water  mid  alcohol  eilnet  its  ^ituea,  tlw  latter  better  tbam  <h« 
former ;  an  essential  oil  ria^t  in  difllillailion  niitit  water,  and  eoocretet 
upon  the  surface  in  white  flukes ;  this  oil  possesses  the  flavour  and 
odour  of  the  plant,  which  qnalities  it  soon  loses  by  keeping. 
According  to  Funke's  analysts,  the  roots  have  been  found  to  contain 
"  1.  a  cr>stallisable  vofatile  oil ;  2.  a  peculiar  fecula ;  9.  an  ex- 
isadive  matter;  4.  free  soelica«id ;  5.  erystalliiaMe  resin;  6.  albu- 
Amu  I  7.  fibrtius  matter.  The  ashes  eoateia  carbonates  of  limfe 
jand.  of  magnesia,  silica,  and  a  imce  of  iron.'*  * 
.  Inulin.  Mr.  Eose  discovered  in  the  roote  of  eteeampant  ^ 
iMeullar  matter,  bearing  some  analogy  to  sfaecb.f  to  tbra  tkit  MMt 
of  laalia  has  been  given.  Inulin  is  a  white  pulverulent  substarM^ 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  cold  water,  but  readily  dissolves  in  hot  wav^r, 
fimn  Wbleb  on  oooltng,  the  laalrn  is  precipitafted  in  the  fonn  of  a 
lAtte  powder ;  when  thrown  on  htrt  coals  it  melts  aad  btim^  with 
the  smell  of  ealoiael^  when  heated  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  osali^ 
aeid.  We  have  not  learnt  that  fnuiin  hma  been  given  ititeriially> 
or  that  its  action  on  the  animal  economy  has  been  ascertained. 

MxDiCAL  Pro^eAtibs  AND  UsBs.  The  root  of  eleeampifcfle 
isffendy  slSrauKiting,  and  from  its  fDOasessing  this  qualify  has  been 
reoomrnended  in  a  vnnety  of  diseases^  as  in  cachexy,  coltUti  Fit'- 
ttfaum,  dyspepsia^  putteonary  complamts,  and  uterine  obsitruc^ion^, 
4;c«  Dr.  Cnllen  observes-^**  we  ba^e  no  sattisfactorv  evidence  of 
ite  medichial  powef^,'V|  and  it  ia  «ow  seldom  prescribed.  We  are 
jMbrmed  bowever,  that  it  is  frequently  made  use  of  to  adnlterate 
ipeoa^uiiBhtt.  With  farriers  and  otbevs  also  who  prescribe  for 
6Mt,  it  is  ia  general  wte  as  a  cordial ;  probably  its  eflfects  may  'te 
mure  ptowerfal  on  cattle  than  on  man.  Dose  -of  the  root  in  powder, 
kbm,  one  scrapte  to  one  drtielim. 

Off.  The  Roots. 
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*  jBBiiibwrirh  New  I»te|i«nMtSry. 

t  Tli»  Mikie  peoatkr  stibliUiiee  ktm  htm  aitMt«Md  in  the  toak$  ^f  ntilj  mtr 
Tegetiiblei  in  considerable  qauititiei ;  m  in  the  rooU  of  poHitory,  bj  M.  GnitiD,  in  the 
roottofeolehicam,  bjr  M.  M.HEMietfer  lad  Caf«Stim,  InaTn  i^^^  robU  ol"  tbo  Jenualem 
artiolioke,  bj  M.  Braoonnot. 

t  Cal«n')illaWMM.t<ll.ii.i>,«>a. 
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Purging  Has,  or  Mill  MmmtainJ*^ 


Claas  Pbntanmha.     Order  Pbntaoynia, 

Ndi.  Ori.  Orui i« a lks,  Liioi.    Linacbjs»  Juh. 

Gen.  Char.     Calyx  5-leaved.     Petals  5.     Capsule  5-yaIved, 
lO-celled.     Seed  solitary. 

Spbg.  Char.    Leaves  c^pporito,   obovate,  lanceolate.     Stem 
dichotomoas.    Petals  acute. 


This  species  of  flax  is 'an  animal,  indigenous  to.  Britain,  and  is 
found  in  various  situations,  delighting  in  light  chalky  soils ;  it  is 
commonly  met  with  upon  dry  barren  hills,  and  in  pastures. 

The  root  of  the  mountain  flax  is  small,  tapering  and  woody,  and 
sends  out  several  slender,  smooth,  straight  stems,  vhich  rise  to  the 
height  of  six  or  eight  inches,  aiid  are  branched  towards  the  top ;  the 
leaves  are  small,  smooth,  lanceolate,  elliptical,  and  stand  opposite 
in  pairs,  those  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  are  rdunded  at 
the  extremity ;  the  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  stand  upon  long 
footstalks  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  the  calyx  is  composed  of  five 
permanent  lanceolate  leaves,  serrated  and  one-ribbed ;  the  petals  are 
ovate,  pointed,  slightly  united  at  the  base;  the  germen  is  ovate, 
triangular,  and  crowned  with  yellow  stigmas ;  the  filaments  are  ranged 
ii  a  circle  round  the  germen,  and  support  yellow  antherse;  the  cap^ 
sttle  is  globular,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  ten-valved  and  ten-ceUed, 
each  cell  enclosing  an  oblong,  glossy,  pointed  seed. 

Qualities  and  Chemical  Properties.  Purging  flax  has 
rather  a  warm  and  bitter  taste,  its  smell  is  somewhat  faint  and 
upleasant,  it  gives  out  the  whole  of  its  virtues  to  water.  The 
watery  infusion  of  the  plant  resembles  in  colour  that  of  tea,  is  very 
bitter,  and  turns  black  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  nt>n.  The 
ethereal  tincture  is  green,  and  when  evaporated  in  water,  leaves  a 
hitter  green  resin,  and  the  water  contains  an  extractive  matter. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  medical  properties  of 
this  plant  are  entirely  confined  to  its  aperient  effects.     An  infusion  of 


*  Fig.  a.  Kpresentii  a  plaDit  of  this  natural  Bite.    b.  The  pi^tiila  magnified,    c.  The 
stamens  magnified,    d.  The  cal^x  magnified,    e.  The  oapsole  magnified. 
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a  handful  of  the  recent  plant,  or  of  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried, 
in  doses  of  three  or  four  ounces,  will  generally  act. as  a  gentle  ape- 
rient, unattended  with  any  griping;  or  one  drachm  of  the  dried 
plant  in  powder,  will  usually  produce  the  same  effect.  But  the  use 
of  this  plant,  like  many  more  of  indigenous  growth,  is  now  neglected* 
being  seldom  employed  but  as  a  domestic  remedy ;  and  the  present 
rage  for  the  new  chemical  preparations,  will  probably  expunge  from 
our  pbarmacopaias  many  more  of  our  valuable  native  plants. 

Off.    The  Herb. 


SALVIA  OFFICINALIS. 

Gar  den,  Sage. '^ 


II  ■«< 


Class  DiANDRiA.— Orebr  MonogyniA. 
Nat.  Ord.  Verticillat^,  JUnn.    JLabiatje,  Jum. 

Gbn.  Char.   Corolla  unequal.    Filaments  ^xed  transversely 
by  the  middle. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  ovate,  lanced,  intire,  finely  crenated. 
Flowers  spiked.     Segments  of  Calyx  acute. 


The  genus  Salvia  comprises  upwards  of  eighty  species,t  natives  of 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  of  every  climate.  The  Salvia  Offici- 
nalis is  a  perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  was 
first  cultivated  in  this  country  by  Gerarde,  previous  to  the  year  1597; 
it  has  now  a  place  in  most  of  our  kitchen  gardens.  '  There  Hre  several 
varieties  of  this  species  of  sage,  viz.  the  greater  or  common  sage, 
the  small  or  narrow  leaved,  (commonly  called  sage  of  virtue,)  and 
another  with  variegated  leaves ;  these  appear  to  have  been  accidental 
varieties,  produced  from  seed,  or  some  other  circumstance  in  their 
culture. 

The  root  is  long  and  fibrous ;  the  stem  rises  to  about  two  feet 
in  height,  firm,  square,  and  branched  ;  the  leaves  are  of  an  oblong. 


*  Fig.  a.  represents  a  spike  of  flowers  of  the  natural  size.    6.  A  ontting  (in  ontliae) 
with  the  yoDDg  branches.    «.  The  pistil,    d.  The  stamens,    e.  The  oalyx* 
t  Hort.Cant. 
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ovate  form,  entire,  rough,  and  finely  crenated,  often  of  a  reddish  or 
purplish  tinge,  are  produced  in  pairs,  and  stand  upon  long  foot« 
stalks :  the  flowers  are  of  a  bluish  purple,  and  terminate  the  branches 
in  long  spikes ;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  tubular,  and  divided  at 
the  extremity  into  two  lips,  the  upper,  one  entire  and  concave ;  the 
lower  lip  divides  into  three  obtuse  lobes,  the  middle  one  of  which  is 
the  largest;  the  calyt  is  tubular,  of  a  reddish  colour,  striated,  and 
divided  into  acute  segments;  the  two  filaments  are  short,  and  are 
affixed  transversely  by  the  middle  on  the  top  of  the  rudiments  of  two 
others ;  the  antherae  are  large  and  yellow ;  the  style  is  filiform,  of  a 
blue  colour,  and  supports  a  bifid  stigma ;  the  seeds  are  four  in  num- 
ber, naked,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  It  flowers  in 
Jane  and  July. 

This  species  of  sage  is  called  by  the  Greeks  EXeKio'CpuxoQj  frdm 
the  brown  or  parched  colour  of  the  leaves.  There,  is  found  occa- 
sionally on  the  Salvia  Officinalis,  a  peculiar  excrescence  or  gall 
apple,  and  we  are  told  by  Virey,*  that  this  is  eaten  at  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks. 

Sensible  Properties,  &c.  The  odour  of  sage  is  strong,  and 
of  a  peculiar  fragrancy ;  its  taste  is  warm,  aromatic,  and  somewhat 

« 

bitter,  with  a  slight  degree  of  astringency.  Both  water  and  spirit 
extract  these  qualities,  but  the  latter  more  perfectly  than  the  former. 
MEDICAL  Properties  and  Uses.  Sage,  as  possessing  aro- 
matic and  bitter  qualities,  is  in  its  eflects  gently  stimulatinfg,  tonic, 
and  carminative ;  hence  it  is  serviceable  in  some  cases  of  debility  of 
the  stomach  and  nervous  system.  Formerly  it  was  celebrated  as  a 
medicine  of  gretft  efllicacy  in  obstructions  of  the  menstrual  flux,  fluor 
albus,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  &c; ;  \  but  in  the  present  day  no  confi* 
denee  whatever  is  placed  in  it  as  a  medicine  of  much  eflicacy,  and 
it  is  chiefly  prescribed  as  a  gentle  sudorific,^  and  as  a  diluting  drink 
in  febrile  disorders ;  for  these  purposes,  an  infusion  of  the  fresh  or 
dried  herb,  may  be  taken  iad  iilntum ;  it  forms  a  very  grateful  drink, 
and  the  addition  of  a  little  lemon  acid  renders  it  still  more  agreeable. 
The  infusion  is  also  used  as  a  gargle  in  cases  of  sore  throat,  either 
alone,  or  with^  the  addition  of  honey  and  vinegar. 

Off.    The  Leaves. 


*  -Vide  Histoire  Natarelle  des  M^dioamens. 
f  Vide  Marram's  Ap.  Med.  ?oI.  ii. 

t  life  axe  inolined  to  think,  that  the  sadoriGc  effects  it  is  supposed  to  possess,  are 
dwdlj  to  be  attributed  to  the  aqueoua  flaid.— £(2. 
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TUSSILAGO  FARFARA. 

Colts-foot* 


^••^ 


CUut  SyN GEM B8I A.— Or<fer  POLYGAMIA. 
Nmi.  Ord.  Composite  Discoidbji,  Linm. 

CORYMBIFERJB,   Ju9$. 

Gen.  Char.     Receptacle  naked.     Pappm  simple.      Calyx 
scales  equal,  submembranaceous. 

Spec.  Char.    Scape  l>flowered,  scaly.  Leavee  cordate*  anga- 
lar»  toothed. 


This  species  of  Tuflstlagof  is  a  pereenial  plaoi»  aaative 
and  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  grows  in  moist  shady  sitoalions^ 
flowering  in  March  and  April. 

Th^  root  is  long,  round,  tapering,  creeping^  and  sends  off  maoy 
small  short  fibres ;  the  stalks  are  furrowedy  downy,  simple,  six  or 
eight  inches  high,  beset  with  several  scaly  leaves  of  a  brownish  pivk 
colour,  and  closely  embracing  the  stem;   the  Ifaves  are  obtapely 
heart-«haped,  angular,  irregularly  iadenled»  above  of  a  bright  green 
Oolour,  beneath  white,  downy,  and  stand  upon  long  roundish  radical 
footstalks;  the  flowers,  which  appear  some  time  before  the  leaves, 
are  eompouud,  large  and  yellow ;  the  florets  in  Uie  disk  are  henua- 
pbrodite,  tubular,  cut  la  to  five  obtuse  segwenta,  which  curl  outwardly; 
stamens  five,  very  short,  united  into  a  tube,  but  separated  and 
poiated  at  the  apices ;  germen  short ;  style  filiform,  longer  than  tke 
stamina ;  atigroa  round.  The  florets  in  the  etrcumference  are  female'; 
tutMiiar al  the  base,  Umblarg^  aad  linear;  germen  oblong;  stigma 
bifid;  seed  obloog,  and  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  crowned  with  a 
silky  down. 

Sensible  Qualities,  Mewgal  Properties  avd  Uses.  The 
sensible  and  medical  properties  of  this  plant  are  very  inconsiderid>le : 


*  Fig.  a.  repretenU  two  plaoti  of  tiie  natonl  sise,  with  portioDS  of  the  root  roMiTsd. 
h,  A  seed.  c.  A  florot  of  the  diak.  d.  A  Soret  of  the  ray.  ^.  A  floret  of  the  diik 
magnified,  and  out  open  to  shew  (he  pistil  and  anthers. 

f  Fifteen  species  of  the  ^enas  Tosailajpo  are  onltirated  in  oar  hotanio  gardens.— 
J7orl.  Caaf. 
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it  has  a  rough  mucilaginous  taste,  but  i|0  vemarkf^b)e  smell;  it 
possesses  some  demulcent,  and  perfeapsi  pectpnil  prop0Tti9^,  and 
bence  it  has  been  recommended,  but  wp  believe  with  yety  little 
effect,  jn  coughs,  phthisis,  asthma,  &c,  in  which  casen  it  is  usually 
taken  boiled  upon  milk ;  every  part  of  the  plaut  ba9  been  medici- 
nally  used  as  a  demulcent,  but  more  particularly  the  leiives  and 
flowers;  the  former  ar^  the  principal  ingredient  in  the^  botanical 
herb-tobacco.  Thq  smoking  of  this  plant  has  been  recommended 
by  Pioscorides,  Galep,  Plipy,  and  even  Boyle,^ 

Off.    The  Herb  and  Flowers. 


iESCULUS  HIPP0CASTAN17M, 

Common  Horse  Chesnut.1[ 


Class  Heptandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  TbihilAtje,  Linn.    Acera,  /«»*. 

Gbk.  Char.  Calyx  1-leaved,  6'toothed,  swelled  out.  Corolla 
fonr  or  five  nnequaliy  coloured  petals  inserted  into  the  calyx* 
Capsule  3-ceIIed. 

Spbc.  C^ar.  Leaves  digitate,  witb  seven  leaflets,  Corolla 
5-petalled.     Capsules  prickly. 


Matthiolus  appears  to  be  the  first  author  who  described  the 
horse  cbewut.  j:  This  species  of  £sculus  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia,  and  ivas  first  introduced  into  Europe  about,  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  in  the  time  of  Clusius  only  oae  tree  was 
known  at  Vienna,  which  being  too  young  to  bear  fruit,§  nuts  were 


*  **  Et  adhno  bodie  plebs  in  Saeoia  imtar  tabaci  contra  tussim  sagit."  Lin.  Flor. 
Saee.  p.  289.;  and  onder  the  direction  of  Plinj  it  was  very  lacoesBfoI,  "  indngirios 
luu|sta«  pjaMQin  guatan^am  .e«t»''    I4b»  x]L?i»  o.  6.  p.  661. 

t  Fig.  0.  io  the  drawing  reprensnU  a  catting,  liie  leaTes  mach  redaoed  in  size.  6.  Tba 
top  of  a  spike  of  flowers  of  the  natural  size.  c.  A  stamen,  d.  The  pistiUam.  c.  The 
caljx.    /.  A  petal.    </.  The  fruit. 

%  Epist  Medicinal.  Op.  Oinn.  p*  101,  \%k. 

$  Mnrraj  App.  Med.  vol.  i?.  p.  9$« 

VOL.   I.  Q 
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obtained  from  Constantinople ;  soon  after,  the  tree  was  very  gene- 
rally cnltivated  throughout  Europe. 

This  species*  of  chesnut  is  of  very  rapid  growth,  rises  to  a  great 
height,  and  sends  out  numerous  large  spreading  branches ;  the  bark 
of  the  stem  and  branches  is  rough  and  of  a  brown  colour ;  the 
leaves  are  large  and  composed  of  seven  spatulate-shaped  leaflets, 
which  are  pointed,  serrated,  ribbed,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour; 
the  centre  leaflet  is  the  largest,  and  the  lateral  ones  on  each  side 
.gradually  decrease  in  size ;  the  flowers  (which  are  produced  early 
in  May)  stand  on  short  peduncles,  and  terminate  the  branches  in 
large  conical  erect  spikes ;  the  calyx  is  monopetalous,  beli-shaped, 
and  divided  at  the  margin  into  five  blunt  segments ';  the  corolla  is 
composed  of  five  spreading  petals,  which  are  slightly  waved  at  the 
borders,  and  inserted  into  the  calyx  by  narrow  claws ;  the  petals 
are  white,  with  a  yellow  or  pink  spot  just  above  the  claw;  the 
filaments  are  awl-shaped,  curved,  about  the  length  of  the  petals, 
and  support  oblong,  double  anthers;  the  germen  is  cylindrical; 
.style  short,  stigma  pointed ;  the  fruit  is  a  roundish  three-celled, 
three-valved  capsule,  generally  containing  two  subglobular  nuts; 
externally  the  capsule  is  armed  with  short  spines. 

The  horse  chesnut  was  first  cultivated  in  England  by  Mr.  John 
Tradescanty  in  the  year  1633  ;t  it  is  now  common  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  and  foruib  uiie  uf  the  most  ornamental  trees  in  our  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds. 

Economical  Uses,  &c*  The  wood  is  of  little  value,  being 
soft,  and  falling  rapidly  to  deca^.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  oxen,  deer, 
sheep  and  goats ;  horses,  it  is  said,  devour  it  greedily,  and  are  also 
said  to  have  been  cured  by  it  of  pulmonary  aflection^ ;  hence  this 
tree  derived  its  name.  When  the  fruit  is  made  use  of  for  the  purpose 
of  fattening  cattle  (especially  sheep)  it  has  been'  the  practice  to 
steep  the  nuts  in  caustic  alkali,  which  destroys  their  bitterness; 
afterwards  to  wash  them  in  water,  and  then  boil  them  till  they 
form  a  paste.  In  France  and  Switzerland  they  are  used  *for  the 
purpose  of  washing  and  bleaching  linens,  and  also  for  cleaning 
woollen  cloths.  Fronv  the  farinaceous  matter  which  they  contain, 
very  excellent  starch  has  been  made ;  the  bark  has  been  made  use 
of  for  dying  yellow. 

Qualities  and  Chemical  Properties.    Both  the  bark  and 
fruit  are  nearly  inodorous,  and  the  taste  bitter  and  astringent,  with 


*  The  Grenas  ^ottlus  oompiises  eight  fpecieg,    Hort,  Cmti^ 
t  Woodyille. 
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a  very  slight  aromatic  flavour.  Both  water  and  diluted  alcohol 
extract  these  qualities.  The  infusion  of  the  bark  deposits  dark 
coloured  precipitates  with  the  addition  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc  or 
iron ;  the  superacetate  of  lead  and  oxymuriate  of  mercury  produce 
white  precipitates.  M.  Cargoneri  has  lately  obtained  from  the 
^sculus  Hippocaatanum,  (by  a  process  analogous  to  that  for  the. 
preparation  of  ciuchooine  and  quinine)  an  alkaline  principle,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Esculine :  this  principle  is  supposed 
to  contain  all  the  febrifuge  virtues  for  which  the  iBsculus  has  been 
celebrated. 

Medical  Propbrties  and  Uses.  The  bark  of  this  tree  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  Zaunuckelli  and  some  other  conti-. 
nental  physicians,  as  a  valuable  remedy  for  intermittent  and  other 
fevers ;  but  the  experience  of  the  profession  in  this  country  doea 
not  confirm  the  high  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it  by  their  continental 
brethren..  It  is  nevertheless  deserving  of  further  trial,  having  also 
been  applied  externally  with  some  success  in  gangrene.  The  bark 
is  given  in  powder  in  doses  of  from  one  to  four  scruples,  which  may 
be  repeated  three,  four,  or  six  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  some 
prefer  a  decoction  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  a  pint  of  water,  of 
which  two  ounces  is  a  proper  dose,  or  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the 
extract  in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  water. 

Off.    The  Bark. 


ARBUTUS  UVA  URSI. 

Whortleberry,  Red-berried  Trailing  Arbutus* 


Class  Deoandria.— prefer  Monogynia. 

NaL  Ord.  BicoRNES,  Linn.    Ericine^,  Ju$s. 

6bn.  Char.     Ca?yx  5-parted.     Corolla  ovate,  pellucid  at  the 
base.     Berry  5-celled. 

Spec.  Char.    Stem  procumbent.    Leaves  entire. 


•  Fig.  a.  represents  two  cuttings  of  the  natural  size.  &.  A  section  of  the  corolla  out 
open,  and  largely  magnified  to  shew  the  situation  of  the  anthers,  c  The  pistiUnm  and 
oaljx. 
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This  species  *  of  Arbutus  it  a  small  evergreen  shrub,  indigeBOus 
to  Britaib,  and  found  wild  on  the  sand  hills  in  Scotland.  It  is  also  a 
natiire  of  almost  etery  couutry  of  Europe,  and. of  many  parts  of 
America. 

The  root  is  perennial,  long,  branched,  and  fibrous ;  the  stems  are 
about  a .  fodt  ib  lieight,  woody,  procumbent,  spreading^  and ;  but 
sddom  branched;  the  leaves  are  sessile,  oblong,  obtuse  ItM^'te^ 
lower  at  the  base,  somewhat  thick,  smooth,  of  a  shining  green,  and 
thickly  surround  the  upper  part  of  the  stems;  the  flowers,  which 
appear  in  May  and  June,  terminate  the  stems  in  clusters,  upon  short 
jMdulicles;  the  calyx  is  small,  and  divided  at  the  brim  into  five 
obtuse  segments;  the  cohilla  is  monopetalous,  of  a  pinkish  or  fl^sh 
colour,  tubular,  oval,  contracted,  and  divided  at  the  brim  into  five 
sttkall  reflected  segments ;  the  ten  filaments  are  short,  downy,  taper- 
itog,  and  support,  erect  anthene  i  the  germen  i»  oval,  and  placed 
above  the  insertion  of  the  corolla^  style  tapering,  a  little  longer  than 
the  filaments,  and  supporting  a  simple  stigma ;  the  fruit  is  a  round 
pulpy  red  berry. 

SsNJBiBLB  Qualities,  PRoPBlttiBs,  &ci.«— The  leaves  of  bear- 
betry  have  no  smell  whett  irecekit,  btat  when  dried  have  a  smell 
resembling  that  of  good  hay ;  the  taste  is  slightly  bitter,  and  sonie* 
what  astringent.  The  sapid  matter  of  the  leaves  seems  to  depcMd 
more  upon  the  presence  of  a  gummy  than  a  resinous  principle, 
as  its  virtues  are  more  perfectly  extracted  by  watery  than  spirituous 
menstrua.t  The  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  is  of  a  light  brown ;  the 
watery  extract  is  bitter  and  astringent,  of  a  darkish  brown,  and  in 
smell  resembling  that  of  the  extract  of  dandelion,  or  honey.  The 
watery  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  instantly 
turns  black  by  the  addition  of  a  smaH  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
"  Four  ounces  of  the  leaves  gave  twelve  drachms  of  extract,  and  the 
residuum  yielded  four  scruples  of  resinous  extract,  with  spirit  of 
wine.  They  contain  tannin,  bitter  extinctive)  galKc  acid,  and  some 
resin  .''t  ^^^  leaves  are  used  in  Russia  for  tanning  leather,  they  are 
also  used  for  dying  a  brown  colour. 

Medical  PROPSttfiBs  and  Uses.  The  virtues  of  this  .plsiit 
reside  entirely  in  its  astringent  properties;  hence  it  has  been 
recommended  both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers  in  various  diseases 


*  Fire  apeoies  of  the  Genas  Arbutas  are  oultiTated  in  our  botanic  gardenf* 

JToHbCaU. 

t  Mnrta^'s  App.  Med.  vol*  ii.  p.  tf6> 
%  Graj's  Elements. 
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dependiDg  upon  laxity  of  particular  organs,  vis.  in  fluor  albni, 
menorrhagia,  diabetes,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &o.  and  also  debility  of 
the  system  in  general ;  but  in  modem  practice,  it  has  been  chiefly 
prescribed  in  calculous  and  nephritio  affections,*  and  it  often 
relieves  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  attendant  oto  those  disorders.  It 
had  likewise  been  recommended  in  disorders  of  the  lungs.  U^  Ursi 
b  usually  given  in  powder,  (t  •  r.  the  leaves  carefully  dried  and  pow- 
dered) in  doses  of  from  half  a  scruple  to  one  drachm,  onc^  in  six^or 
eight  hours  or  oftener. 

Off.    The  Leaves. 


SAMBUCUS  NIGRA. 

Common,  or  Black   Elder.'\ 


Class  Pkntandria.— Orcfer  TrigYNIA. 
NaL  Ord.  Dumosje,  Linn,    Caprifoliace^,  Juss, 

6bn»    Char.      Calyx  5-parted.      Corolla   6-cl6ft.      Bsrry 
3*sefeded. 

Spec.  Char.    Cymes  &-parted.    Stem  woody,  tree4ike. 


Of  the  genus  Sambucus,  five  species  are  known, ^  two  of  which 
ate  indigen^M  to  Britain,  the  Sambucus  Nigra  and  Ebulua;  the 
former  is  common  in  most  parts  of  £agland ;  it  ia  generally  found 
growing  in  hedge-roWs>  and  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation. 
The  stem  is  shrubby,  and  often  rises  to  the  height  of  from  twelve  to 
Bi&teen  o¥  inore  feet,  and  much  branched  towards  the  top ;  both 
AteM  abd  branches  are  covered  with  a  whitish  bark;  the  wood  is 
toagfa)  bard,  and  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  medullary  matter 
(pith)  in  the  centre ;  the  leaves  are  pinnated,  consisting  of  two  or 
thfeee  pair  tif  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end ;  the  leaflets  are 
oval,  veined,  smooth,  and  deeply  serrated;  the  flowers  are  small. 


■^lAa^a^i 


*  Dn»  Barton,  Boorne,  De  Haen,  and  oUiers,  strongly  recommend  it  in  deerstfioas 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder  ;  also  in  gleet. 

t  Fig. «.  4a  (he  aaaexed  drawing  represents  a  portion  of  a  bunch  of  ripe  berries. 
&•  A  magnified  flower,  c.  and  d.  The  calyx  and  pistilla  magnified,  e.  A  berry  cat 
open  to  shew  the  seed. 

t  Hort.  Cant. 
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white,  and  grow  in  large  flat  umbels ;  the  calyx  is  permanent^  divided 
into  five  segments,  and  placed  above  the  germen;  the  corolla  is 
monopetalous,  wheel-shaped,  and  divided  into  five  obtuse  and 
somewhat  eonvex  segments ;  the  five  filaments  are  about  the  length  of 
the  corolla,  tapering,  spreading,  f^id  support  roundish  yellow 
antheras ;  the  germen  is  oval,  and  furnished  with  a  prominent  gland, 
which  supports  three  blunt  stigmata;  the  fruit  is  a  small  round 
succulent  berry,  containing  three  seeds,  and  when  ripe  of  a  deep 
purplish  or  black  colour.  The  common  elder,  flowers  in  May  and 
its  fruit  ripens  in  September,  There  are  two  varieties  of  the 
Sambucus  Nigra,  one  with  variegated  leaves,  and  another  with  white 
berries ;  it  has  been  doubted  by  some  botanists,  if  this  last  is  not  a 
distinct  species,  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  being  much  less,  and  but 
slightly  serrated  compared  to  the  black  elder ;  we  have  raised  many 
trees  from  the  seeds  of  the  white  elder  berries,  which  have  invariably 
produced  white  berries,  and  also  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the 
leaves. 

The  London  markets  are  annually  supplied  with  large  quantities  of 
the  fruit  for  medicinal  and  domestic  purposes ;  which  is  not  however 
the  produce  of  the  black  elder  only,  but  also  of  the  Sambucus  Ebulus, 
or  dwarf  elder;  it  being  a  common  practice  with  those  persons  who 
supply  the  markets,  to  mix  the  fruit  of  the  latter  with  that  of  the 
former ;  this  fraud  b  of  no  c6nsequence,  as  the  fruit  of  both  possess 
the  same  medicinal  properties,  and  may  be  readily  distinguished ;  the 
former  staining  the  finger  a  red  colour^  and  the  latter  the  colour  of  a 
withered  leaf. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c»  The  plant  has  an  unpleasant  and 
somewhat  narcotic  smell,  and  a  disagreeable  bitter  taste ;  the  berries 
when  ripe  are  sweetish,  and  contain  malic  acid. 

The  flowers  have  a  bitterish  and  mucilaginous  taste,  and  an 
agreeable  and  somewhat  aromatic  smell :  these  qualities  are  commu- 
nicated to.  water,  spirit,  and  oil ;  in  distillation  with  water,  a  small 
quantity  of  a  butyraceous  essential  oil/  separates,  having  the  smell 
and  flavour  of  the  flowers. 

We  are  told  by  Withering,  if  fruit  trees  and  many  vegetables,  (viz. 
cabbages,  &c.)  which  are  subject  to  blight  from  insects,  are  whipped 
with  the  green  leaves  and  branches  of  elder,  the  insects  will  not 
attack  them.*  The  berries  are  said  to  be  very  deleterious  to  poultry, 
and  the  flowers  also  to  peacocks.f 


*  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  S48. 
t  Linn.  Flor,  Saeo.  p*  79. 


IB. 
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Medical  Propsrtiss  and  Uses.  Although  the  medicinal 
properties  of  elder  are  not  inconsiderable,  it  is  but  seldom  prescribed 
in  the  present  day.  Both  boerhaave  and  Sydenham*  recommended 
h  in  a  variety  of  diseases ;  and  the  latter  prescribed  it  as  a  powerful 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  dropsy;  a  strong  decoction  of  the  inner 
bark  proving  both  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  upon  these  evacuations 
its  utility  depends.  An  infusion  of  the  young  leaves  is  said  to  prove 
so  violently  cathartic,  as  to  be  deservedly  accounted  unsafe.  The 
expressed  juice  of  the  berries,  in.  doses  of  half  an  ounce  or  more, 
acts  as  a  gentle  aperient,  aiid  in  smaller  doses  has  proved  an 
efficacious  deobstruent ;  an  infusion  of  the  inner  green  bark  of  the 
trunk  in  wine  is  given  for  the  same  purposes.  The  inspissated 
juice  or  rob  dissolved  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
potass,  or  liq.  ammon.  acet.  proves  an  excellent  febrifuge  and 
diaphoretic,  and  is  at  the  same  time  somewhat  laxative.  As  an 
external  application,  an  ointment  prepared  with  the  flowers  is  con- 
sidered cooling  and  emollient. 

OflF.  The  Flowers. 

Off.  Pp.     Succus  spissatus  Sambuci  Nigrae,  £, 
Unguentum  Sambuci^  L.  D. 


RHEUM  PALMATUM. 

Palmated  Rhubarb.\ 


C/cw«  Enneandria. — Orcfer  Trigynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  OLRRACSiEy  Linn.    PoLYGONEiEy  Juts. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  0.  Corolla  monopetalons,  six-cleft. 
Filaments  nine,  inserted  into  the  corolla.  Germen  short, 
scarcely  any  style.  Stigma  three.  Seed  one,  large,  three- 
sided. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  palmate,  pointed. 


It  might  at  first  appear  strange,  that  so  little  should  be  known  of 
the  history  of  a  plant  which  has  so  long  formed  an  important  article 
of  commerce,  and  which  has,  for  such  a  series  of  years,  been  received 


*  Oper.  p.  49 

i*  Fig.  0.  represents  a  perfect  flower.  -  h.    A  seed. 
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in  all  the  European  Pbarmacopttias  as  a  safe  and  nseful  remedy; 
but  so  ignorant  are  we  of  it,  even-  at  this  day;  that  the  particular 
ipecies  of  Rheum  which  constitutes  the  rhubarb  ojf  commerce^  eon- 
tiouea  a  matter  of  dispute  and  uncertainty..   Two  causes  may  be 
assigned  for  our  want  of  information  on  this  head ;  the  one  i^  that 
the  countries  from  whence  the  roots  are  brought  to  us,  and  where 
the  plant  is  indigenous,  are  not  very  accessible  to  European  travel- 
krSy  and  another  reason  is,  the  probability  that  the  rhubarb  of 
commerce  is  the  produce  of  different  species  of  Rheum.     In  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias  we  have  the  Rheum  Palma- 
tum,  (the  plant  here  figured)  while  the  Dublin  College  considers  the 
Rheum  Undulatum  as  the  true  rhubarb.    We  may  consider  the 
palmated  rhubarb,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  other  species,  as  natives 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  the  more  southern  parts  of  European  Russia, 
growiug  in  the  meridian  of  from  45^  to  36^  north  latitude,  but  at  a 
considerable  elevation,  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  its  bearing  the 
winter  of  more  northern  climates ;  hence  It  is  found  in  Siberia,  but 
whether  indigenous  to  the  soil  or  not,  appears  doubtful.     Professor 
Pallas,  who  resided  for  several  years  in  the  Crimea,  thinks  that  the 
rhubarb  of  commerce  is  obtained  indiscriminately  from  the  Rheum 
Undulatum,  Palmatum  and  Com  pactum,  but  more  especially  from 
the  first :  he  further  states,  that  in  Bukharia  the  palmated  rhubarb 
is  unknown,  and  that  the  Bukharians  consider  the  Compactum  as  the 
true  species.     M.  Sievers,  an  apothecary,  was  sent  by  the  Empress 
Catharine  11.  into  Tartary,  on  purpose*  to  obtain  the  true  rhubarb 
plant ;   but  after  travelling  for  several  years  in  the  countries  conti- 
guous to  that  from  whence  the  rhubarb  is  brought,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  botanical   characters  of  the  plant  were  stii!  unknown, 
excepting  that  it  was  said  not  to  grow  to  a  great  size,  and'  to  have 
round  leaves,  toothed  at  the  edges,  with  almost  spinous  points.    It 
appears  to  us,  however,  that  M.  Sievers  might  have  been  spared 
these  many  years  of  travel,  unless  her  Imperial  Majesty  bad  pre- 
viously decided  which  species  of  rhubarb  she  would  be  pleased  to 
consider  the  true,  a  point,  as  we  have  observed,  by  no  means'  decided 
even  at  this  day ;  and  as  without  a  knowledge  of  the  plants  that 
furnish  the  roots  with  which  we  are  supplied,  and  submitting  the 
latter  to  the  test  of  examination,  we  do  not  see  how  the  matter  can 
be  cleared  up,  if,  as  we  suppose,  by  true  rhubarb  be  meant  the 
best. 

The  roots  of  the  palmated  rhubarb,  when  they  have  attained  their 
full  growth,  are  large,  thick,  and  branched,  externally  brown,  within 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour;  the  stem  grows  erect  to  the  height  of  six 


J 


BT'^^enhet,  k  is  iomid»  hollow,  jointed,'  and  f>rtttic&ed  at  the  top; 
the  lower  leaves  afe  very  krge,  {iliEdmatcfd,  as  the  naiilie  implies,  acv- 
tninateaod  ragged :  they  stand  upon  long  smooth  footstalks,  cBannel- 
'lied  tire  whole  length,  grooved  above,  and  rounded  at  the  edges,  with 
'fSefragiiioaadors;  the  leaves  beeome  snvailer  towards  the  summit  of 
t^  plant;  the  blossoms  appear  in  the  early  part  of  summer :  they 
consist  of  a  number  of  small  white  monopetaloits  flowers,  surromid- 
*i&gflie  stem,  and  e<^ected  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  into' a 
kind  of  spike;  the  tlmb  of  the  corolla  is  divided  into  six  oblttse 
segments ;  fitsments  nine,  inserted  into  the  corolla,  and  supporting 
oblong  anthers ;  the  germen  is  short,  triangular,  with  scarcely  any 
style,  and  supports  tinree  r^ected  stigmas ;  this  germen  becomes  a 
^angular  seed,  «cole,  with  membranaceous  margins.  linnnns  says^ 
^*  GemuM  h0cce  licet  ad  Rnmicem  prcxime  aetedatp  tfd  ea  tamm^i^ 
UneHitimum  este,  ex  diciie  paiei*'* 

,  The  Rhubarb  of  commerce  k  commonly  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Turkey  and  East  India  Rhubarb;  bd&  names  extaremely  inappli^ 
cable,  as  the  former  is  brought  by  the  Bukharians  fkom  the  Chinese 
towft  of  Sim,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  grows  on  a  (Aain  of 
lofty  movntains,  and  the  latter  we  receive  direct  tr&ta  <Daittbn  in 
China.  There  is  likewise  a  distinction  made  in  what  is  called  Tuiw 
key  rhubarb,  into  Russian  and  Chinese,  though  they  both'eome  from 
the  same  place.  The  Russian  is  always  better  and  cleaner  than  tiie 
Chinese,  from  the  great  care  taken- in  examining  it  byordtf  <rf  the 
government :  for  this  purpose  a  qualified  person  is  sent  to  Kiaehta 
oai  the  Russian  frontier,  who  receives  it  from  the  Bukharians^when 
tiM  bad  is  immediately  burnt,  and  the  best  pareeb  sent  to  Moscow 
loid  St.  Petersburgh,  carefully  packed* 

Diflferent  authors  have  ascribed  different  periods  for  the  taking  up 
^  the  roots  for  drying ;  according  to  Pallas,  the  Tafteurs  take  thent 
up  itt  April  and  May,  Forsterf  says  they  are  dug  up  in  winterj^  and 
Bell  lit  autumn,  'the  roots  being  thoroughly  cleaned  ihm^  the 
earth  by  washing  and  tlie  smaller  branches  removed^  are  cut  irtms- 
verseiy  into  moderate  sised  pieces;  these  are  placed  on  taUes^am^ 
fireqoentjy  turned  during  the  first  days,  until  the  viscid^  yeUow  juice 
Aal;  exudes  is  absorbed  by  the  root,  and  incorporated  vrith'  its 
substance^  When  this  juice  has  ceased  to  exude  holes  are  made 
io'  the  pieces,  through  which  they  are  slung,  and  then  hung  «^  to 


^  Lkti.  Genera-  PloBtkram. 

^  Quit^rjolYQqrAgeBto  tbeNortlu 
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dry,  exposed  to  a  free  current  of  w,  but  Bhiaded  from  the  s^itii  M 
about  three  months,  they  are  sufficiently  dry  for  packing. . 

Various  species  of  rhubarb  have  been,  long  cultivated  in  this 
country;  in  1629»  Mr.  Parkinson  first,  cultivated  the  Rheum 
Raphonticum;  and  the.  Rheum  Undulatum  was  shortly  afterwards 
introduced:  in  1162,  the  seeds  of  the.  Rheum  Palmatum  were 
procured  from  Russia,  and  the  plant  was  cultivated  at  Cambridge 
and  Edinburgh ;.  and  since  that  time,  this  species  and  the  Rfaeuiii 
Undulatum, have  been  extensively  propagated  by  gardeners,  both  for 
medicinal  and  culinary  purposes ;  the  Rheum  Undulatum  is  niost 
generally  preferred  and  used  for  the  latter  purpose. :  The  cultivation 
of  this  plant  is  by  no  .means  difficult ;  the  seeds  are  sown  in  spring, 
in  a  light  soil,  and  next  spring  the  plants,  aire  transplanted  out  at  the 
.distaiioe  of  three  feet  from  each  other;  during  the  summer  season 
the  ground  must  be  frequently  hoed,  to  keep  it  clear  from  weeds, 
and  that  the,  soil  may  bejsept  loose  about  the  plant ;  before  winter, 
the  earth  should  be  thiown  up  round  .the  plant,  by  which  means 
the  root. is. preserved  from  the  action  of  the  cold  atmosphere;  the 
third  year  the  plants^begin  to  flower,  but  the  root  will  be  strengthened 
by t nipping. off. the  buds  as.  they  appear,  and . not  allowing  the^l , to 
^roe^d  to'  fructification ;  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  years,  the  roots 
may  be  taken  up  for  use.  The  process  directed  for  preparing  them 
for  the  market  is  .as  follows: — they  are  first  to  be^washed  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  fibres  and  small  roots  cut  oflf;  they  arei 
then  to  be  well  brushed  in  fresh  iM^ater,  and  cut  into .  pieces  of  a 
proper  size;  the  brown  bark  being  rasped  off,  they  are 'again 
thrown  intp  freshwater  for  three  or  four  .hours,  when .  they  throw 
out  a  great  quantity  of  gummy  matter;  they  are  then  taken  out, 
and  allowed  to  drip  for  some  hours,. during  which  they  exude  a 
white  transparent  gummy  matter,,  i^sembling  jelly.  .  This  proceaa 
being  over,  they  are  pjut  into  a  stove,. heated,  to  120*.  or  130*,  till 
dry ;.  when,  perfectly  dry,  the  wrinkles  must  be  rasped  out,  and 
the  pieces  thus  dressed  are  put  into  a  barrel,  and  rolled  about  for  the 
apAceof  half  an  hour,  when  they  get  covered  with  a  fine  powder,- 
formed  by  their  attrition.  Baum6  says  that  rhubarb,  prepared  in 
this  .way,  has  not  oQly  the  appearance  of  foreign  rhubarb,  but  that 
it  could  be  immediately  powdered  ;  four  ounces  of  French  rhubarb: 
yielded  to  him  1644  grains  of  extract.;  and  the  same  quantity  of 
foreig»  rhubarb,  1600  grains.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  pro- 
pound thiB^  as  the  best  mode  of  preparation,  as  it  may  require  sonie 
further  experience  before  this  is  ascertained..  The  chief . peculiarity  ^ 
in  the  foregoing  process  of  Baume,  is  thesteepiog  the  roots  in  water 
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after  Ih^  are  eleaned.by  which  means  they  are  dieprived  of  a 
quantity  of  gummy  matter ;  without  thit  precaation,  he  says, 
even  when  apparently,  perfectly  dry,  they  cannot  be  redntced'  to 
pdwder,  but  become  pasty  under  the  pestle  until  they  are  two  yetea 
old,  and  even  then  the  powder  is  apt  to  concrete  into  lumps. 
Twenty-five  pounds  of  the  recent  root  give  only  about  8  Iba.  of  the 
dry.  The  teaf  stalks  of  rhubarb  are  the  part  of  the  plant  used  f<Mr 
eulinary  purposeis ;  they  contain  a  pleasant  acid,  and  when  made 
into  tarts,'  are  not  unKke  quinces  in  their  flavour. 

Sei9sib^b  and  Chemical  Propbrtibs,  Analysis,  &c.  The 
best  rhubarb,  known  by  the  name  of  Turkey,  comes  to  us  in  smidi 
pieces,  each  perforated  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  by  which  it  has  been 
strung  for  drying;  it  should  have  a  clear  yellow  colour,  be  dry, 
solid^  compact,  alid  moderately  heavy;  brittle,  and  when  recenfly 
^broken,  appearing  marked  with  yellow  or  reddish  veins  mixed  with 
'white }  easily  pulverizable,  and  forming  a  powder  of  a  fine'  bright 
yellow,  having  a  peculiar,  nauseous,  aromacfc  smell|  and  a  bitterish, 
somewhat  astringent  taste,  feeling  gritty  under  the  teeth,  and 
colouring  the  saliva ;  the  larger  pieces  should  be  broken,  in  the 
choosing  of  rhubarb,  to  ascertain  that  they  are  not  decayed  within. 
The  rhubarb  4>rought  from  Canton  is  heavier,  harder,  and  more 
cdmpact,  seldom  peiforated  with  holes;  and.eithier  in  long  pieces,  or 
with  two  flat  sides;  it  is  less  aromatic,  and  appears  to  have  beea 
prepared  with  leds  care. 

'  According  to  the  analysis  of  Messrs.  Brande,  Henry,  Schrander, 
and  6thers,  rhubarb  contains  more  or  less  of  the  following' con- 
stituents ;  gum,  starch,  extractive,  resin,  albumen,  lignum,  oxalate  of 
lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  malate  of  lime,  and  water. 

The  principal  constituent  of  rhubarb  is  extractive  matter,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  water ;  it  also  contains  a  volatile  odorous  matter,  on 
which  its  peculiar  smell,  and  activity  as  a  purge  depend  ;  for  when 
dissipated  by  age,  or  by  any  preparation  to  which  it  has-been 
subjectedi  the  powers  of  the  medicine  are  destroyed;  it  likewise 
contains  some  tannin,  which  resides  entirely  in  the  dark  coloured 
veins,  and  to  which  we  may  ascribe .  the  astringent  property  of 
rhubarb  already  noticed. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Rhubarb  is  a  mild  and  safe 
aperient,  operating  without  violence,  and  peculiarly  useful  for  preg- 
nant women,  or  children ;  in  some  people  however  it  occasions 
griping,  and  very  generally,  after  its  purgative  effects  have  ceased, 
renders  the  habit  costive;  its  great  bulk  is  a  further  objection  to  its 
use  as  an  aperient  remedy,  the  usual  dose  for  an  adult  being  half  a 


4mdamt  lad  even  thb  fsaatitj  wiU  froqaeatfy  fiul  ^  fp«d«etji 
^iiificieiil  eyaCQfflioa.  U  is  in  ito  tonic  paver  we  coneidier  tbe  o)iiief 
Wtnci  of  rluiburb  to  reside ;  ao^  io  tbie  retpeot  U  is  pecnliafly 
appVceble  ler  young  children,  streagthening  the  etonMchi  corre^tini; 
Midky^and  jNromottng  digcetion.  We  h«¥e  tteen  chMdiien  in  the  most 
•delicate  state  of  heallb  improve  rapidly  from  tbe  use  of  ibubarby 
"irom  three  to  fire  grains  being  gi?en  every  morning :  perhaps  for 
^dnksy  the  tincture  weirid  be  the  better  mode  of  adminisierMig  it ; 
of  this,  from  one  to  three  drachms  may  be  takes.  In  diarduatk 
'atfiing  from  impaired  digestion,  ihobarb,  in  combinatioii  «vith  more 
active  pnrgativesk  wiU  be  found  useful ;  and  in  flalnlency  we  bavle 
huamu  the  best  effecte  from  the  use  of  powders,  composed  of  rbMbarb, 
jnagnesia,  and  cinnamon  or  ginger.  Sir  &  Home  has  recomoMnded 
the  external  application  of  powdered  rhubarb  to  indolent  ukers* 

WWk  respect  to  the  relative  virtues  qf  ibe  British  and  foreign 
■hnbarb,  as  well  as  of  the  different  species  of  the  latter,  we  scarcely 
know  what  to  say;  experience  shews  4hat  there  is  the  greatest 
dUffcDUiee  in  the  rhubarb  of  eon^merte  bfougbt  from  abroad ;  bul^, 
•asms  before  observed,  while  we  remain  ignbnint  o{  the  particqlar 
apeetee  which  is  supplied  to  us,  no  experiments  can  be  in^tititited  t^ 
aaoertain. their  relatiye  virtues*  From  several  experimente  that  have 
been  made,  it  would  appear  Aalt  BjEitish  rhubarb  is  not  quite  so 
active  a  purgi^ve  as  the  best  of  fiMreiga  growth,  while  it  ifr  vfisliy 
superior  to  a  great  proportion  of  that  imported ;  and  we  bi|ve  ao 
dooM^  that  by  proper  care  in  the  cvMvatioa,  it  will  sckhi  became 
eyml  to  any  now  supplied'  us  from  ebioed* 

Off.  The  Roots. 

Off;  Pp.    Extractum  Rhei,  L. 
Infusum  Rhei,  L.  £. 
Pilules  Rhei  Compositae,  £• 
nnctnra  Rhei,  L.  £.  D. 

■       Composita,  L. 
■  et  Aloes,  E. 

» et  Gentianae,  E. 
Via.  Rhei,  E. 
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DATURA  STRAMONIUM< 

Thorn  Apple.* 


Cfaw  Pkktandria. — Order  Honogynia. 

Nat.  Ord<  Luriojb,  Xitnii.    Solanbje,  Jusmp 

6en»  Chak.  Calyv  a  periaotbi  monophylloas,  tQbalfur, 
5-Gleft»  deciduoufl*  i^orolla  monopetalouB,  fannel-shaped, 
pjlaitpd«  pentangQlar.  Capsule  S><$elled,  4-valyed,  seated  on 
tbe  base  of  the  calyx»    Seeds  nomeroas,  kidnej^shaped. 

Spbc.  Char.  Pericarps  ik&mf,  ereet^  orate.  Leaves  ovate, 
smooth* 

T&BRS  is  every  reason  t6  believe  that  Ibe  Patone,  of  whicb 
tiwre  are  eigbt  species,  are  all  originally  natives  of  the  new  worlds 
frofli  whenoe  they  have  been  introduced  into  England ;  the  Datura 
Stramonium  however  is  the  only  species  which  is  found  to  grow 
wild  in  this  country;  the  seeds  are  said  to  hfive  been  first  intro- 
duced about  the  year  1697,  when  the  plant  was  known  under  the 
name  of  the  thorny  apple  of  Peru.  In  some  parts  of  America  the 
ground  is  so  over-run  with  this  plant,  and  frotn  the  number  of  its 
seeds  it  is  so  difficult  to  be  eradicated^  that  it  has  obtained  the  name 
of  ihe  Jamestown  weed ;  and  in  many  counties  in  this  country^ 
the  thorn  apple  is  found  as  a  troublesome  weed  in  almost  every 
garden*  It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  seems  to  delight  in  rich  warm 
8oils,2  hence  it  is  usually  found  about  dunghills,  and  in  gardens 
which  are  highly  manured,  A  species  of  the  Datara,  (Datura 
Arborea)  has  long  been  an  ornament  of  our  hot-houses^  where  the 
beauty  of  its  large  white  trumpet-shaped  flower  renders  it  truly 
conspicuous:  it  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates  of  America, 
requires  the  stove,  and  if  heated  to  a  sufficienl  degree^  rises  to 
the  height  of  several  feet,  growiiig  in  an  arborescent  form. 

The  thorn  apple  rises  with  an  herbaceous  stem  to  the  height  of 
two  or  three  feet ;  the  root  is  white,  branched,  woody»  and  fibrous ; 
the  stem  is  erect,  strong,  round,  hollow,  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
branching  luxuriantly,  and  having  the  b|;anches  widely  extended  on 
eveiy  side ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  surface. 


*~Vrg*a;r  represents  the  corolla  spread  open  to  shew  tbe  stamens,    h.  The  stigma. 
The  strle.    d.  Thtf  srermen. 


c.  Thestjle.    <f.  Th#  i^rmen. 
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somewhat  paler  beneath,  sessile,  large,  egg-shaped^  irregularly 
angulated,  pointed,  and  spring  from  the  divisions  of  the  stem  and 
branches  on  long  cylindrical  footstalks ;  the  flower  consists  of  one 
large  funnel-shaped  petal,  rising  on  a  short  footstalk  from  the 
divisions  of  the  branches,  having  a  long  tube,  and  a  spreading,  pen- 
tagonal limb,  of  a  pure  white,  but'  occasionally  having  a  tinge  of 
purple  or  violet ;  at  night  the  upper  leaves  rise  up  and  enclose  the 
flowers ;  the  filaments  are  five,  awl-shaped ;  the  anthers  are  of  a 
bright  yellow,  oblong,  flat,  hdsrt-shaped ;  the  style,  rising  from  an 
egg-shaped  germen,  is  erect,  filifonn,  the  length  of  the  stamens, 
and  supports  an  obtuse  bi-lobed  stigma ;  the  fruit  is  a  roundish 
capsule,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  as  large  as  a  middling-sized  apple, 
and  closely  beset  with  sharp  sjnnes;  it  contains  two  cells  and*  foiir 
valves. 

Sensible  Properties.  Every  part  of  the  Stramoniam,  and 
indeed  of  every  species'  of  Datura  which  has  come  under  our 
observation,  has  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  a  taste  bitter  and 
nauseous,  imparting  a  green  tinge  to  the  saliva  when  chewed :  most 
of  the  animals  of  this  country  refuse  to  eat  it. 
•  Action  of  Stramonium  on  thp  Animal  Economy. 
Every  part  of  this  plant  is  a  strong  narcotic  poison,  producing 
vertigo,  torpor,  delirium,  loss  of  memory,  excessive  thirst,  paralysis 
of  the  limbs,' dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  death.  Dr.  Barton 
mentions  the  cases  of  two  British  soldiers  who  ate  of  it  by  mistake ; 
one  became  furious,  and  ran  about  like  a  ijiadman,  and  the  other 
died  with  symptoms  of  genuine  tetanus.  Beverly,  in  his  History  of 
Virginia,  mentions  some  extraordinary  effects  produced  by  the  bating 
of  this  plant,  but  they  have  too  much  the  air  of  fa,bulous  narration^ 
or,  at  least,  of  the  traveller's  privilege  of  embellishment,  to  be 
recorded  here.  Dr.  Rush  gives  the  case  of  a  child  between  three 
and  four  years  old,  who,  having  eaten  some  of  the  seeds,  was  seised 
with  violent  fever,  delirium,  tremors  in  the  limbs,  and  a  general 
eruption  on  the  skin,  accompanied  with  considerable  swelling  and 
inflammation :  by  repeated  emetics  and  purgatives,,  the  sympto'ais 
were  alleviated,  and  the  child  ultimately  recovered.  According  to 
the  experiments  of  Orfila,  who  classes  the  Datura  Stramonium 
among  the  narcotico-acrid  poisons,  the  effects  produced  by  the 
use  of  it  are  entirely  analogous  to  those  produced  by  Belladonna; 
the  Datura,  however,  appears  to  excite  more  strongly  the  brain, 
and  to  produce  a  more  violent  general  action.*    Haller  opened  the 

*  Orfila,  Toxicology. 
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body  of  ^a*  woman  -nrho  had 'taken  tbi^  seed  of  this,  plant  through 
mistake ;  the  cortical  substance  t)f  the  brain  was  full  of  blood,  and 
there  were  some  hard  clots' in  the  cavities  of  the  cranium.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  many  of  the  most  active  vegetable  poisons 
bdong  to  the.  class  and  order,  Pentandria,  Monogynia,  formings 
fortheimost  part  the  natural  order,  Luridseof  Linnaeus,  viz.  the 
Tobaicoo,  Henbane,  Belladonna,  Strychnus,  Solanum,  &c.  The 
remedies  to  be  used  in  case  of  poisoning  by  the  thorn  apple,  are 
similar  to  those  recommended  for  thc:  Belladonna,  and  other  vegetable 
poisons  of  this  class.    :  . 

Chbhical  Profbrtibs,  &c.  The  active  principle  of  the 
Stramonium:  reindes  in  an  extractive  matter,  which  is  imparted  to 
water  and  alcohol,  but  more  readily  to  the  former,  than  the  latter ; 
the  watery  infusion  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  which  becomes  deeper 
by.  the  addition  of  alkalies :  the  mvriate  of  tin  producer  a  copious 
precipitate,  which  is  the  extractive  matter.  Brandes  has  succeeded 
Ml , extracting  from,  the  seeds  {which  appear  to  contain  the  most 
active. pi!inciples  of  the  plant)  an  alkaline  principle,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of  Daturine ;  it  contains  the  whole  of  the  poisonous 
matter  in  a  highly  concentrated  state,  and  even  its  vapour  is  ex- 
ceedingly deleterious. 

Medical  Propbrties  and  UiSes.  Dr.  Storck  of  Vienna  we 
believe  to  have  been  the  first  European  physician  who  tried  the 
Stramonium  as  a  remedial  measure,  and,  as  he  states,  with  consi- 
derable success  in  mania  and  melancholy ;  Dr.  Barton  also  recom- 
mends it  as  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy,  and  by  the  Swedish 
physicians  it  has  been  very  extensively  used  in  cases  of  mania  and 
epilepsy.  In  tic  doiiilolireux  Stramonium  has  likewise  been  found 
serviceable,  in  moderate  doses  frequently  repeated ;  we  may  observe 
however,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  us  a  remedy  calculated  to 
conquer  the  disease,  but  that,  its  action  is  like,  that  of  other 
powerful  anodynes^  in  allaying  pain  and  irritation.  In  spasmodic 
asthma,  the  leaves  of  more  than  one  species  of  Datura  are  said  to 
have  afforded  relief,  by  smoking  them  in  the  manner  of  tobacco : 
and  Professor  Bigelow  gives  some  remarkable  cases  in  confirmation 
of  this  assertion.  On  the  whole,  we  should  consider  Stramonium  as 
a  very  powerful,  but  dangerous,,  narcotic  and  anodyne,  and  that  its 
action  as  such  must  be  ateiewhat .  similar .  to  that  of  the  other 
vegetable  narcotics,  but  of  greater  power.  In  extreme  cases  the 
use  of  it  might  be  justified,  but  we  think  some  further  knowledge  of 
its  properties,  at  least  in  this  country,  is  requisite  to  establish' it 
as  a  remediar  meastire.     In  ordinary  cases,  where'  anodynes  are 
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indieatedf  we  abovld  prefer  the  Hedbane  or  DigUdBsy  as  temedies 
wUcb  baNre  not  bees  feond  to  prodae^  Ihose  alamisg  syiaptoan 
fbot  have  ao  heqaenXlj  feUofrad  the  uae  ef  StraaMmhrni.' 

We  fa»fe  next  to  coasider  the  mode  of  administeriBg  it,  and  heie 
we  may  y«Bark»  that,  reasonitig  by  analogy^  we  should  coMtlude  the 
system  might  be  se  habituated  Co  the  use  of  Stramoniiimf  ISke-  the 
other  aascoticsy  as  to  bear  a  dose,  which  aader  other  cireumstaaces, 
must  prove  fs)tal.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  leavea  has  bee*'  most 
cOBHBOfiiy  used«  and  of  this  a  quarter  of  a  gfai&  is  consideMd  a 
sufficient  dose  at  first.  Dr.  Barton  gives  it  in  powder,  begimiiog 
with  doaes  of  three  or  four  grains,  and  incseasiag  them^  ia  a  few  days 
to  ifteea  or  twenty.  In  a  case  wheve  it  was  exhibited  to>  the  extent 
of  thirty  grains,  it  dilated  the  pupil  of  one  eye,  anid  pvodvsed 
paralysis  in  the  eyelids^,  which  was  removed  by  a  blister.  A  f  inctore 
made  freaa  the  seedahaa  also  been  used*  As  an  exteiwal  applieatioa^ 
an  ointflsent  preparad  from  the  leaver  haa  been  found  tO'giWe  eas^ 
ia  hsemorrfaoida  and  in  iaflammataoB ;  and,  according  to  Pleads,  the 
ftesb  leaves  bruised^  aoAen  hard  and  inflamed  tumeiirBv  and  disoasfl 
tumours  from  indurat)ed  m^k  in  the  bveasta  of  Durstt. 

Off.  The  Leaves.  • 

Off.  Pp.    Extract..  Stramouii,  L. 


CASSIA  SENNA^ 
Senna,  or  Egyptian  Cassia* 


Clamf  Dbcandria. — Order  MoNOdYNiA. 
Nal^  Ord.  LaMBNTACEJE»  £tnn.    Lbguminosjb^  Jtws, 

Obk.  Char.    C(dyx  5-leaved.   Petals  5.   Anthers  3,  superior, 
barren ;  the  three  tower  ones  beaked. 

^Bo.  Char.    Lecfiets  in  five  or  six  pairs,  lanceolate  eqnal ; 
a  gland  above  the  basie  of  the  petudes;. 


*  Fig.  a.  represents  a  brudi,  the  learea  and  flowets  of  the  satiinl  m^   K  19» 
«eed  pods.    c.  The  caljx.    <f.  A  stamen,    e.  The  piatiUnm.   /.  A  peed. 
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Sbnna  is  an  annual  plant,  ana^tive  of  Asia,  and  grows  sppnta- 
neoosly  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  some  parts  of  Arabia,  especially  about 
Motba ;  it  is  cultivated  in  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  also 
in  the  south  of  France.  Senna  was  first  cultivated  in  England 
about  the  year  1640 ;  but  the  temperature  of  our  climate  is  too  cold 
for  this  tender  exotic,  which  will  not  produce  flowers  unless  the 
seeds  are  sown  in  a  good  hot-bed.* 

This  species  of  Senna  rises  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet;  the" 
stem  is  rather  woody,  erect,  and  branching ;  the  leaves  grow  alter- 
nate, are  doubly  pinnate,  smooth,  flat,  and  furnished  at  their  base 
with  two  narrow,  pointed  stipules ;  each  leaf  is  composed  of  from 
^ve  to  six  pair  of  leaflets,  about  an  inch  long,  and  about  one  fourth 
the  breadth  ;  the  leaflets  are  oval,  pointed,  entire,  sessile,  and  of  a 
yellow  green  colour ;  the  'flowers  grow  in  loose  axillary  racemes, 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  stems  3  the  calyx  is  monophyllous, 
five  toothed :  the  teeth  are  obtuse,  somewhat  concave,  and  deci- 
duoos  ;  the  corolla  consists  of  five,  roundish,  entire,  concave  petals/ 
the  three  lower  ones  the  largest ;  the  filaments  are  ten,  the  three 
inferior  longer  than  the  others ;  the  anthers  are  large  and  cuKved  ; 
germen  cylindrical ;  style  short,  incurved,  and  supports  obtuse 
stigmata ;  the  firuit  is  an  ovate,  membranous  legume,  with  folia- 
ceoiis  appendages,  marked  with  transverse^striae ;  bivalve,  with  six  or 
•nine  cells,  and  divided  by  very  thin  transverse  partitions,  .each 
containing  onie  heart-shaped,  oblong  seed. 

Three  sorts  of  Senna  are  imported  and  sold  in  the  English  mar- 
kets, under  the  names  of  Alexandrian,  Tripplian.^and  East  Indian  ;  f 
the  first  is  the  (produce  of  Egypt,  called  in  Nubia  guehelly^  where 
it  grows  wild ;  this  is  the  pointed -leaved  Senna,  which,  when 
carefully  dried,  has  a  faint,  rather  sickly  odour,  and  a  slightly 
bitter,  sweetish,  and  nauseous  taste.  This  sort  of  Senna  is  the 
mosi  purgative,  and  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  leaves  of  the 
coronilla  emerus,  and  periploca  graeca,  with  which  it  is  frequently 
adulterated ;  these  however  may  be  detected  by  being  larger  and^ 
more  pointed  than  the  true  Senna.  The  Tripolian  is  a  variety  of  the* 
Alexandrian.      We  are  told  by  Dr.   Ainslie  that  the  East  India 


*  The  Senna  of  commerce  consists  of  the  leaT^s  of  several  varieties  of  this  plant;  that 
known  by  the  name  of  Alexandrian  Senna  has  derived  its  nam^  from  thQ  port  of  Alez- 
aodria,  the  great  mart  for  the  exportation  of  Senna  from  Egypt,  Arabia,  &c. 

t  This  last,  according  to  Lemaire  Lisancoort,  is  the  prodace  of  a  speoiea  of  SeuiA 
which  grows  00  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  near  Sierra  Leooe,  and  over  the  oooiitrf  of 
Seoegambia  ^  and  to  which  be  has  given  the  name  of  Cassia  Bloi^ta.    M4» 

\0L.  I.  8 
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Senna  is  not  the  actual  produce  of  the  Indian  domioionsy  "  but 
a.  product  of  Arabia,  either  of  Arabia  Felix,  (about  Mocbo),  or 
from  a  more  northern  part  of  that  country,  the  territory  of  AhuarUh. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  sharp-pointed-leaved  Senna,  the  cassia  lanceolata  of 
Forskal,  which  he  distinguishes,  fohis  5-jugis,  lanceulatis,  ^qua^ 
libus,  and  tells  us  that  it  \%  common  at  Surdud,  and  near  Mor/** 
From  an  examination  of  various  samples  of  Senna,  we  are  Led  to 
believe  that  the  Senna  of  commerce  is  chiefly  the  produce  of  two 
species,  viz.  the  Cassia  Obovata,  and  the  Cassia  Lanceolata:  th(?se 
species  are  both  natives  of  Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  It 
is  said,  that  at  Cairo^  the  traders  mix  th^se  two  sorts  in  various  pro- 
portions, and  also  adulterate  the  mixture  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  leaves  of  argel ;  and  it  appears  that  the  European  traders  adul- 
terate it  a  second  time,  by  the  admixture  of  the  leaves  of  it  species 
of  the  CoUutea,  (bladder  Senna). 

Sensible  and  Chemical'Propebties.  The  Egyptian  Senna 
has  a  faint,  and  somewhat  sickly  smell,  taste  bitter,  slightly  aromatic, 
and  rather  nauseoi^s  ;  the  infusion,  is  of  a  deep  reddish  browa 
polour,  and  is  not  changed  by  the  sulphate  of  iron ;  by  boiling, 
it  becomes  thick  and  mucilaginous,  the  extractive  principle  absorb- 
ing oxygen  from  the  air  ;  the  extract,  of  which  Seqna  yields  about  oqe- 
third  its  weight,  is  black  and  glutinous.  The  alcoholic  tincture  i^  of, 
a  deep  green,  and  , is  rendered  milky  by  adding  water.  The  leayf^ 
of  Senna  have  been  analyzed  by  MM*  Lassaigne  and  Fenuelie } 
iind  in  addition  to  mucilage,  extractive,  resin,  saline  matter,  cbloro- 
pbytl^y  greasy  oil,  volatile  oil,  albumen,  and  bitter  principle,  th^y 
discovered  a  peculiar  salifiable  matter,  of  a  very  cathartic  property  | 
tbi^  they  consider  the  purgative  principle  of  Senna,  and  have  given 
it  the  name  of  Cathartin.f  Catbartin  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour, 
unprystallizable,  deliquescent,  of  a  peculiar  smell,  and  nauseous 
bitter  taste ;  soluble  Jn  both  wateir  and  alcohol  in  all  proportiooS| 
but  insoluble  in  ether. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses»  The  Cathartic  properties 
of  Senn?i  being  very  considerable,  it  may  be  considered  one  of  oi)r 
most  useful  purgatives ;  when  given  in  proper  doses  it  generally 
pFodaces  the  desired  effect,  without  creating  that  disturbance  of  the 
bowels  which  many  of  our  stronger  cathartics  frequently  do  :  tbe 


*  Materia  lodiaa,  vol.  iL  p.  940. 

t  Fof  the  ipreparation  of  GathartiD,  «e  mtst  refef  oor  i<6ad«r  to  H*  Lanai^ie'a  •w* 
account,  in  the  Anttates  de  Cbimie,  s?i.  p.  90«    B^ 
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griping  which  it  sometimes  occasions  may  be  readily  prevented,  by 
the  addition  of  some  warm  carminative,  viz.  coriander,  cardamoms, 
ginger,  cinnamon,  &c. :  the  former  of  which  is  recommended  by  Dr. 
Cullen  to  disguise  the  nauseoita  flavour,  which  is  unfortunately  a  great 
objection  to  its  use.  Senna  is  given  in  substance,  (t.  e.  the  leaves  dried 
and  powdered),  in  doses  of  from  30  to  60  grains,  and  also-in  infusion, 
in  tbe  form  of  electuary,  and  in  tincture.  The  iaftnsion  is  the 
preferable  form  of  administering  this  drug,  as  it  contains  the  whole  of 
the  active  properties  of  the  plant,  and  may  be  conveniently  com,- 
bised  with  soluble  tartar,  sulphate  of  potass,  Epsom  salts,  Ae»* 
The  tincture  of  Senna  is  recommended  in  fl^atulent  comphunts, 
cholic,  and  atonic  gout ;  and  is  an  active  purgative  and  stomachic, 
in  that  debilitated  and  torpid  state  of  the  bowels  produced  by  the 
intemperate  use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  the  dose  of  the  tincture 
is  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  or  two  ounces. 

Off.  The  Leaves. 

Off.  Pp.     Confectio  Sennai,  L,  E.  D. 

Extractum  Sennas,  E. 

Infusum  Sennae  Comp.  L*  E.  D. 

Pulvis  Senus  Compositus,  L. 

Syrupus  Sennse,  D. 

Tinctura  Sennae,  L.  £.  D. 

Tinttun  Sennae  Cbmposita,  E. 
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*  U'nder  one  of  tliese  PffOu  it  ii  tbe  pbpdtu  medfcine  known  by  the  nooie  of  b^aok 
^aght  The  infiisioD  ofSetfna  is  best  pr^fwf^d  by  pbnriagf  sfx  ouioes  of  boilJtfg  #ftter 
upon  from  four  to  eight  drachms  ^^ebhi,  Und  lettlflg  it  stand  tfli  eoM.    BB, 
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ATROPA  BELLADONNA. 

Deadly  Nightshade.* 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

iVi8^  Or^.  LuRiDAy  Ltiift.    Solan ACEiE,  Jus$, 

-  6bn.  Char.  Corolla  bell-sbaped.     Stamens  distant.    Berry 
globular,  2-celled. 

Spec.  Char.     iS^^^nt  herbaceous.     Leaves  ovate,  entire. 


The  AtRopa  Belladonna  f  is  indigenous  to  Britain  and  the 
South  of  Europe ;  it  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  our  gardens ;  in  its 
native  state  we  commonly  meet  with  it  in  shady  lanes,  on  the  borders 
of  woods,  on  the  sides  of  ditches,  amongst  limestone,  rubbish,  and 
where  the  ground  is  rich  from  manure.  We  have  not  often  met 
with  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  and  according  to  Stokes, 
Woodward,  Bajlard,  and  others,  it  is  found  growing  very  luxuriantly 
amongst  the  Mines  of  Furness  Abbey,  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwich, 
Hardwick  Park,  Derbyshire,  the  banks  of  Dudley  Castle,  &c.  it  is 
also  very  common  in  many  parts  of  Hertfordshire. 

Deadly  nightshade  rises  with  an  herbaceous  stem  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  and  often  four  feet,  much  branched  and  crowded 
with  leaves ;  the  stem  is  annual,  round,  slightly  pubescent,  and  of 
a  purplish  tint ;  the  leaves  are  of  unequal  size,  and  grow  in  pairs, 
standing  upon  short  foot-stalks ;  in  shape,  ovate,  pointed  at  the 
extremities,  somewhat  soft,  and  of  a  lively  green  colour ;  the  flowers 
are  drooping  and  stand  solitary  upon  longish  peduncles;  the  calyx 
is  persistent  and  deeply  divided  into  five  segments ;  the  corolla  is 
bell-shaped,  monopetalous,  and  of  a  dusky  purple  colour,  but 
towards  the  base  inclining  to  yellow;  the  five  stamens  are  shorter 
than  the  corolla,  and  support  roundish  anthers;  the  germen  is 
i(pherica],  supporting  a  long  style  crowned  with  a  two-lobed  stigma ; 
the  fruit  is  a  pulpy  berry,  (enclosing  many  seeds,)  at  first  green, 


*  Fig.  a.  represents  a  .sprig,  the  leaves,  flowers  and  froit  of  the  natoral  sixe.   6.  A 
itamen.    e.  The. calyx  and  pistillam.    d,  A  section  of  the  perioarpiam.     «.  Seedt. 
t  Of  the  geuqs  Atropa  four  species  are  known  and  cultirated*    Bort,  CtmU 
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'thanging  to  red  as  it  advances  to  maturity,  and  when  rip^  of  a  jet 
black,  staining  paper  of  a  durable  purple.*  The  Belladonna  flowers 
ID  June  and  July,  and  the  fruit  ripens  the  latter  end  of  Summer. ' 

Deadly  nightshade  has  been  long  known  for  its  baneful  effects 
on  men  and  animals.  Both  ancient  and  modern  history  furnishes 
many  insUi^ces  of  the  fatal  consequences  arising  from  th6  use  of  it, 
either  by  accident  or  design.f  Notwithstanding  its  deleterious  pro- 
perties, it  has  beeii  very  extensively  employed  in  ancient  and  moderki 
practice ;  few,  if  aiiy,  vegetables  possess  properties  so  active  and 
powerkrl  as  this.  The  active  properties  of  the  Belladonna  reside  in 
%very  part  of  the  plant,  although  the  leaves  are  generally  preferred 
for  medicinal  purpose?.  The  Belladonna  acts  upon  the  animal 
■economy  as  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  in  an. over-dose  causes  intoxi- 
cation, madness,  and  death. 

SYATproMs  OF  Poisoning  by  the  Belladonna.  Dryniess 
of  the  mouth  and  throat,  great  thirst,  trembling  of  the  tongue, 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  fruitless  efforts  to  vomit,  swelling  of  the 
hce,  dilated  pupils,  slow  and  feeble  pulse ;  vertigo,  convulsions, 
eoma,  and  death  sudceed.  The  body  after  death  enters  rapidly  into 
the  putrefactive  state'.  / 

Treatment  in  Case  of  Poisoning  by  the  Belladonna. 
When  any  of  the  above  symptoms  arise,  and  it  is  known,  or  sus- 
pected, that  the  fruit  or  any  part  of  the  obnoxious  plant  has  been 
taken,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  immediately  cleansing  the  stomach 
from  the  poison,  by  exhibiting  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  repeated  at 
short  intervals,  until  the  stomach  is  completely  evacuated ;  then,  and 
not  till  then,  we  should  have  recourse  to  potent  draughts  of  vinegar, 
t>r  any  other  vegetable  acid  and  water,  followed  by  powerful  cathar- 
tics, and  stimulating  clysters  to  clear  the  bowels    Should  symptoms 


*  It  it  said  the  Italian  ladies  use  the  joioe  of  these  berries  in  their  compositioDB  for 
pluntihg  the  cheeks ;  hence  the  derivation  of  the  word  Belladonna,  which  in  the 
Italiaa  language  signifies  beaatifoi  woman. 

t  Above  one  hundred  and  fiftj  soldiers  were  poisoned  by  the  berries  of  the  Bella- 
doBoa,  vbieh  they  gathered  at  Pima,  near  Dresden. 

Jounud  de  SediUei,  D^cembre,  1813,  p.  304. 

Id  Buchanan's  History  of  Seotland  it  is  recorded,  that  the  army  of  Sweno  when  he 
invsded  that  country,  was  destroyed  by  the  Scots,  who  mixed  the  juice  of  the  Bella- 
douut  with  wine,  with  which  they  supplied  the  Danes  during  a  trace  ;  this  so  intozi- 
oftted  the  latter  that  the  Scots  fell  upon  them  in  their  sleep,  and  destroyed  the  greater 
p«t  of  tbeah  '=     « 
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of  panlysity  cooTukioDs,  or  coma  appear,  th«  usual  remedies  in 
•  flucJi  cases,  should  be  imiBediately  resorted  to. 

Sknsiblu  Properties.  Tbe  leaves  of  deadly  nightshade  when 
lecaat  have  a  sUgpht  and  somewhat  disagreeable-  smell,  their  taste  is 
uauaeonsy  and  slighlLy  acrid ;  the  infusion  is  not  altered  by  the  sul- 
phate of  iroD. 

Chemical  Propbrtkes*  Aceordiog^to  the  analysis  of  Messrs. 
Braades  and  Vauquehn,.  the  Atropa  Belladonna  yields  the  following 
constituents: — wax,  0.7;  resinous cblorophylle,  5.64;  acid  malaie 
of  Atiopuie,  l.ftl;;  gum^  8.0d;  fecula,  1.25;  woody  fibre,  13.7; 
pbyttumacoUe,  6.9 ;  a  matter  anajagous  to  osnaz&me,  with  malate 
of  atropine,  oxalate,  hydrochlorate,  and  sulphate  of  potass,  16.05 ; 
soluble  albumen,  4.7;  hard  albumen,  6;  ammoniaeal  salts  and 
acetates,  malate  of  atropine,  oxalate,  malate,  sulphate,  hydro- 
cblosale,  and  nitrate  of  potass;  oxalate,  mala^  (i)  and  pboii- 
pbate  of  lime,  and  malate  and  phosphate  of  magnesia,  7.47  ;  water,  ^ 
26«6 ;  loss,  2.05.     The  ashes  oontain  oxide  of  copper. 

Atropine.  This  salifiable  sabstance  was  discovered  b;  M. 
Ssandes  iu  the  Atropa  Belladonna^  and  from  the  vesuU  of  his  ex- 
periments he  considers  the  active  pniperties  of  Belladonna  to  reside 
in  tlus  peculiaff  substance.. 

To  obtain  this  principle  M«  Brandes  boiled  two  pounds  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  tbe  Atropa  Belladonna  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
Jwater,  pressed  out  the  decoction,  and  boiled  the  leaves  again  is 
water ;  the  decoctions  were  mixed,,  and  some  sulphuric  acid  was 
added,  in  order  to  throw  down  the  albumen  and  similar  bodies ;  the 
solution  was  thus  rendered  thinner,  and  passed  more  readUy  thvough 
the  filter*  The  decoction  was  next  supersaturated  with  potass,  by 
whioh  he  obtained  a  precipitate,:  weighing,  after  having  been  washed 
with  pure  water  and  dried,  eighty->nine  grains.  It  consisted  of  smaU 
crystals,  from  which,  by  solution  in  acids,  and  precipitation  by 
alkalies,  atropine  was  obtained  mt  a  state  or  purity.  Or  atropine 
may  be  obtained  by  digesting  the  decoction  of  the  herb  of  the 
Atropa  Belladonna  with  magnesia,  boiling  the  precipitate  in  alco- 
hol, and  filtering ;  the  atropine  crystallizes  on  coohng^  in  needles,,  or 
colourless,  translucent,  shining  prisms. f 

Properties  of  Atropine^  According  to  M.  Braodef,,  a|io- 
pine  is  almom  ]Msoiiible»  in  water;  soluble  in  both  hot  and  cold 

4 

*  Ur»'i  CiMnical  Diotioowy*    Art*  Atr9^, 

t  Chimie  Orgui^c,  pur  Leopold  Gmelia.    Edition  de  Virey,  p.  398. 
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alcohol,  bat  nrach  more  readily  in  ibe  former  ;  perfectly  so  in  «ther 
and  o3 ;  wHh  the  acids,  it  forms  taeatral  crystaHizable  salts.  Atro- 
pine when  perfectly  pare,  is  in  the  form  of  white  or  colourless  trans- 
parent crystals. 

Action  of  Atropinib  on  the  Animal  Economy.  When 
M.  Brandes  was  experimenting  on  this  alkali  he  was  obliged  to 
desist,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  head -ach,  pain  in  the  back, 
giddiness,  and  nausea,  which  the  vapour  of  atropine  occasioned  ;  it 
had  indeed  ^o  injurious  an  effect  upon  his  health  th^tt  he  has 
entirely  abstained  from  any  further  experiments,  ani^,  no  ^^^  ^''^^ 
hitherto  repeated  them.  He  ouce  tasted  a  small  quantity  of  the 
sulphate  of  atropine ;  the  taste  \^as  not  hitter,  but  merely  saline ; 
there  soon  followed  however,  violent  head-ache,'  shaking  in  the 
limbs,  alternate  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  oppression  of  the 
chest,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  diminished  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  violence  of  these  symptoms  ceased  in  half  an  boiir. 
Even  the  vapour  of  the  various  sails  of  atropine  produces  vertigo. 
When  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  vapour  from  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate,  phosphate,  or  sulphate  of  atropine,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes 
become  dilated.-  This  occurred  frequently  to  M.  Brandes ;  and 
when  he  tasted  the  salt  o(  atropine,  the  dilatation  followed  to  so 
great  a  degree,  that  it  persisted  for  twelve  hours,  and  was  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  different  shades  of  light."* 

Medical  Uses,  &c.  The  Belladonna,  besi<les  its  narcotic  pro- 
perties, when  exhibited  in  small  doses  promotes  all  the  excretions. 
From  a  Vegetable  possessed  oi  properties  so  energetic  and  powerful 
as  this,  we  may  expect  a  remedial  "agent  proportionably  active, 
and  when  administered  with  judgment  and  care,  we  shall  be  seldom 
disappointed  in  our  expectations^. 

This  medicine  should  be  prescribed  in  doses,  suited  to  the  effects 
we  wish  to  promote ;  in  small  and  repeated  doses  it  operates  on 
the  nerves,  kidneys,  intestines,  or  skin  ;  thereby  proving  sedative, 
diuretic,  aperient,  or  sudorific;  hence  it  becomes  beneticial  in  a 
variety  of  diseases.  If  given  in  larger  doses  and  without  promoting 
any  of  the  excretions,  it  may  be  absorbed  in  excess  and  injurious 
effects  will  follow.  The  Atropa  Belladonna  from  the  time  of  Galen 
to'  the  present  period  has  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  a  great 


*  Vid«  Ure's  Dictionarj  of  Cbtmifttry,  »Qd  the  FonniiI»rjr  of  New  Remedies,  by  F. 
Uaden,  p.  120  aad  121.  ..  > 
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variety  of  diseases,  as  in  rabies  caniDa,*  mania,  chincoughyf  aroan* 
reikis,  ophthalmia^  inflammation,  gout,  plague,  and  many  febrile 
diseases  ;  as  a  topical  remedy  the'Ext.  Bellad.  combined  with  some 
unguent  or  ceiute,in  the  form  of  plaister,  has  readily  removed  rheu- 
matic and  venereal  pains  ;  in  open  cancer  applied  in  the  form  of  pow« 
der,  decoction,  or  unguent  it  greatly  palliates  the  most  distressing 
symptoms.  According  to  historical  authorities  we  find  that  the 
early  stages  of  schirrus  and  cancer  §  are  in  many  instances  com- 
pletely cured  by  the  external  and  internal  use  of  this  medicine  ;  and 
modern  practice  confirms  the  superiority  of  the  Belladonna  to  most 
other  medicines  in  these  diseases ;  in  tic  douloureux  ]|  and  tetanus,  it 
has  been  used  with  success,  in  the  form  of  lotion  in  conjunction 
With  its  internal  exhibition.  In  tedious  and  long  protracted  labours, 
arising  from  rigidity  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  and  in  puerperal 
convulsion.  Dr.  Conquest,  M.  Cbaussier,  and  others,  approve  of  the 
application  of  a  small  quantity  of  extract  of  the  Belladonna  to 
the  OS  and  cervix  uteri,  which  has  been  attended  with  decided 
benefit^  in  subduing  the  spasmodic  constriction  of  those  parts. 

As  the  Belladonna  requires  the  greatest  caution  in  using,  we  shall 
transcribe  the  words  of  a  modern  author  on  this  subject,  who  says : 
**  Let  me  repeat  my  caution  to  those  who  attempt  the  use  of  thisme- 
dicine,  to  commence  the  administering  of  it,  whether  internally  or 
externally,  always  in  small  doses  or  applications,  and  afterwards 
gradually  increasing  them ;  if  the  least  unfavourable  effects  should 
arise,  the  prescription  should  be  laid  aside  immediately;  but  if  all 
go  on  favourably,  it  ought  to  be  increased  gradually  and  prudently, 
until  the  desired  effect  be  obtained ;  of  course,  there  will  not  then 
arise  any  reason  to  increase  it,  as  long  as  the  same  effect  con- 
tinues.'* IT 


*  Manob,  Majerne,  Backhdx  and  Ricbtor,  were  jery  successfal  in  onriog  rabies 
canina,  after  their  patients  had  been  attacked  with  eonvnlsions,  loathing  of  food,  drink, 

I 

+  Raison  on  the  Alropa  Belladonna  in  hooping-coagh. 

London  Med,  Repository ,  vol.  vi.  p.  77 — Borda  Ditto,  vol.  xr.  p.  509. 
.   t  M''*  Blaokett  on  (he  Use  of  the  Atropa  Belladonna.  .    » 

§  Galen,  Lambergen,  CoUen,  Degner,  and  others,  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  Atropa 
Belladonna  in  the  cure  of  these  diseases ;  Janoker  mentions  two  cases  cored  with  it, 
and  stronglj  recommends  its  use. 

II  Accoant  of  two  cases  of  Tic  Doloareux  cared  bj  the  external  nse  of  the  Bella- 
ddnna,  bj  Henry.    London  Mediad  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  xliii.  p.  474. 

^  Esiajr  on  the  use  of  the  Atropa  Belladoniift,  bj  P.  C.  BUckett,  p.  40  and  41. 
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,  Application  OF  this  Belladonna.  Internally  the  leaves 
and  roots  have  been  given,  from  a  quarter  of  a  graio  to  four  or  five, 
io  the  form  of  pills,  powder  or  extract ;  it  has  also  been  exhibited,  in 
the  forms  of  tincture,*  and  infusion ;  topically  the  leaves  have  been 
applied  in  their  recent  state,  or  formed  into  a  poultice ;  the  dried 
leaves  have  also  been  applied  in  the  form  of  powder.  The  extract 
dilated  with  four  or  six  times  its  weight  of  simple  unguent,  or  from  ten 
to  thirty  grains  of  the  extract,  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of  water, 
form  excellent  external  applications. 

Off.  The  Leaves. 

Off.  Pp.   Extract.  Belladonnas,  L. 


TORMENTILLA  ERECTA. 

Common  Tormentil,  or  SeptfoiL^ 


Class  IcosANDRiA. — Qrder  Polygyijia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Senticosa,  Linn,    RosACEiE,  Juss, 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  eight-cleft,  alternate  divisions  smaller. 
Corolla  4-petalled.  Seeds  B,  roundish,  naked,  enclosed  in 
the  calyx. 

Spfic.  Char.  Stem  somewhat  erect,  branched.  Leaves 
temate,  sessile. 


This  species  of  Tormentilla,  as  also  another,  the  Tormentilla 
Reptans,  is  indigenous  to  Great  Britain  ;  growing  on  dry,  heathy 
grounds,  and  by  the  road  sides.  Linnseus  says,  "  Genus  hoc  crtifi^ 
Halt  magis  quam  naturale  ease,  ipse  agnosco,  et  qui  illud  co^fungit 
cum  pracedenti,  (PotentiUa)  vix  errat.**  I 


•  Mr.  Blaokett  recommeiids  tbe  following  tincture,  which  he  has  used  with  Tery 
great  suoceaa : — <*  To  ten  floid  drachma  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  leares,  add  aizteen 
ovnoea  of  proof  spirit,  allow  to  macerate  for  twentj-one  days,  and  strain  for  use." 

The  above  we  think  one  of  the  best  preparations  of  Belladonna,  being  admirablj 
suited  for  the  gradnal  increase  of  this  powerful  medicine. — Ed, 

t  Fig.  a.  A  plant  of  the  natural  size.  (.  The  caljrx  and  stamina,  e.  A  seed, 
d.  A  stamen,  magnified,    e.  The  pistilla. 

%  Unn.  Genera  Plantarum. 

VOL.   1.  T 
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The  eoinaiMi  toimentfl  it  perennial;  the  root  is  crooked  and 
kooltgrt  «ateraally  of  a  UackUh  or  daik  brown  colour,  and  reddish 
witbiiiy  k  aeadt  #ut  a  namber  ef  laag  slender  stalks,  which  grow 
•K«|,  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  branching  towards  the 
top^  the  leaves  are  fessiU,  proceeding  from  the  joint,  and  consist  of 
seven  long,  narrow  lenflets,  three  of.  which  are  larger  than  the  rest, 
sonewhat  hairy,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  surface,  but  pale 
beneath ;  the  iewefs  are  snnll»  solitary,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  consist  of  four  petals,  obversely  heart-shaped,  flat,  spreading, 
and  standing  upon  long,  slender,  aaiUary  stalks ;  the  calyx  is  hairy, 
and  cut  as  we  have  $3^,  mUk  tfigbt  segments ;  tJt\e  geunens  are  eight, 
gathered  into  a  little  head,  and  each  supporting  a  thread-shaped 
style,  inserted  in  the  side  of  the  g^men,  and  crowned  with  an  obtuse 
stigma ;  the  seeds  are  oblong,  obtusely  acuminated,  and  lodged 
within  the  calyx.  This  plant  fp^^l  ip  Jtipe :  it  (s  distinguished' 
from  the  Tormentilla  Reptans  by  its  sessile  leaves,  its  smaller  petals, 
and  more  erect  stem. 

Sbnsiblb  Propbrties.  The  root  of  tormentil  has  an  austere, 
styptic  taste,  with  a  slightly  aromatic  flavour ;  its  active  principle 
appears  to  'be  tannin,  which  it  contains  in  a  very  great  degree^  and 
which  it  residjly  yididito  boiling  ixater.* 

B^EDICAL  PiiopBRTiBS.  The  root  pf  tormfsptil  is  a  pleasant 
and  efficacious  astringent,  to  which  use  tt  is  now  entirely  confi|i^, 
although  it  was  formerly  prescribed  for  various  complaints,  as  the 
plague,  malignant  fevers,  syphilis,  &c. ;  it  may  possibly  possess 
a(H9^  ^fitisej^tif;  pcopi^rti^,  which  YVOijiU  render  it  a  useful  remedy 
in  fevers,  where  such  medicines  are  indicated.  It  hM  be^  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Thompson  in  diarrhoea  in  consumptive  patients, 
and  has  hfien  jji  favourite  domestic  remedy  with  the  peasantry  of 
m^ny  countries,  in  dysentery ;  with  the  faculty  of  these  couni(ries 
it  .appears  to  bftv^  gone  out  of  fashion,  though  we  think  un- 
jqstiy,'  for  as  the  resin  -it  contains  is  very  inconsiderable,  it 
seems  particularly  adapted  in  those  cases  where  heating  and  sti- 
mulating medicines  of  thn  class  are  less  pr<>per.  Dr.  Cullen 
thinks  f'  it  has  been  justly  commepded  for  every  virtue  that  is 
^CMipieKef^  tQ  fi%tring«it9  ;'*  und  ffayt./'  I  myself  have  had  seneral 
instaacea  of  its  virtues  in  this  respect;  and  particularly  I  have 
found  it,  both  by  itself  and  as  joined  with  gentian,  cnre  intermittent 
fevers ;  but  it  must  be  given  in  substance  ti^nd  in  large  quantiti^^*^  f 

*  The  root  of  tormentil  has  been  smbstitoted  for  oak  bark,  in  the  tapni^g  c^  afuM 
for  leather,  and  it  is  said  the  prooesi  has  been  perfected  in  lefs  time  thu  wb^v  eak 
bark  was  nsed. 

f  Cullen,  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 
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Ratty  recommends  it  in  these  wdrdsi^-"  Ulceia-  ^elers  kX  pvtfidhfy 
laiifti  yilio  rA  aqua  ck6oeU  66llutfotte  el'  inspsnn^  Iir  tito  ^onflA 
optirae  deterget  et  roborat,  in  ulcerifoUs  8<torlnitid9  brii^  gulMKf;  Ifl 
faucium  ac  in  gingivi»  dissolutts,  sanguidem  stDtainttbtis.  DecMfb 
i^  appetitum  deperditum  maxime  valet,  tonurar  yeitiicilU  reiltitli^ifl^y 
ct  sordes  ejus  abstergehs.  Ntm  est  vegetaibile  qnod  lA  fttfslioillhMi 
altri  efficaciBS  sit.  Id  djaenteria  epi<ienicic  quktam,  ^  ^^^O  tt^)6tft 
ad  prsecavendum  contagiu^.  Id  floxti  saogtfinfSy  fldui^e  iHhii^  €t 
inietn  involunteirio  Yalet'*  * 

As  lui  antiseptic^  ils  extermd  applicc^n  hav  been  reoMattteddM 
to  ill-conditioned  ulcers ;  aiid  it  has  be^nr  found  serAeeflff»l6  iltf  k 
gargle,  in  ulcerations:  of  the  month  add  favees.  It  niay  be  gl¥e!l 
either  in  substance  or  decoction ;  the  latter  is  tiie  mere  ged«f«l  ffA^ 
of  administering  it :  of  the  former,  fironi  5i»s.  to  ^i.  of  tlMr  p6^MtetM 
root  may  be  given ;  in  decoction  tl^e  following  fornkvia  nmy  %t 
Qied :  ^  oz.  of  the  root  poWdered,  boiled  in  ^  lb.  of  water  to  2 llr; ;  ^ 
#hicb  ad4«  towards  the  en4y  cinosnion  5  i.;  dose  2  oa;  three  m  ftnlt 
tines  a  day.  It  gives  out  its  astringeney  boih  t^  waiter  aiM  spirit^ 
but  most  perfectly  to  tiie  latter.  The  extracts  obtldned  by  xA»fA* 
sation,  are  intensely  styptic,  particularly  frbm  the  spirituous infusioii; 
It  enters  into    but  one  officinal  prepuutioft,  tbe    PWvIs   driitB 

Off,    The  Root, 
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Guaidcum.f 


OAZM  DBOANDBIA.~Ord^r  Mo^OGYNIAr    ^ 

N4L  Ord.  Gruxnales,  Linn.    Ru^acbjs,  Juhi 
GfEK.  CtiAti.     Caltfic  fi^fcleri,  Urfeqaal.    PtidU  6,  fesieJ?^  Ott 
tka  i&afyx.     Capsule  angled,  3  or  d^celfed. 

Sp£C«  Char.     Isafiet  two^paired,  obtuse. 


■iriUi 


TiTrsr  tr^e;  i^  d  natite  of  tike  West  India  blai^^,  Atk4  th^  waM^^ 
parts  of  America ;  by  a  IV^.  6f  Sir  Hans^  Sloade,  i«  t&^   Bi^fiJsb 

•  Bony,  Itvt.  Med.  p.  fi!21. 
f  Fig.  dk  *tht  perio^am.    d.  Tke  ^tUUm. 

t  Lmneas  desoribes  three  species  of  the  QnwacoiD,  tiz.  Officinale,  Sanctum  and 
Afimm*  bat  later  botanists  consider  d^e  Sanctatt  to  be  a  Tariety  of  tHe  6ffioiifde. 
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Museum,  it  appears  to  have  been  first  cultiTated  in  this  country  by 
the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  in  1099.  About  the  year  1608  the  wood 
was  first  used  in  Spain  for  the  cure  of  syphilis ;  in  1617  its  use 
was  extended  to  Italy,  and  soon  after  to  Germany. .  This  tree  grows 
to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  to  the  circumference  of 
from  three  to  five,  sending  out  many  large  knotty  branches,  which 
divide  into  numerous  sub-divisions  ;  the  wood  is  extreinely  compact,- 
brittle,  and  heavier  than  water ;  the  bark  is  thin,  of  an  ash  colour, 
and  variegated  with  greenish  or  purplish  spots,  streaked,  and  marked 
with  fissures ;  the  leaves  are  pinnated,  consisting  of  from  two  to 
four  pairs  of  pinnae,  which  are  of  an  inversely  oval  shape,  smooth, 
veined,  of  a  bright  green,  and  stand  upon  short  petioles ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  clusters,  and  stand  upon  long  peduncles,  which 
spring  from  the  divisions  of  the  smaller  branches;  the  calyx  is  de- 
cijduous,  and  composed  of  ^we  concave,  oblong,  unequal  leaves ; 
the  petals  are  five,  concave,  elliptical,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour ;  the 
stamina  are  erect,  somewhat  villous,  tapering  from  the  base,  and 
crowned  by  yellow  hooked  antherae ;  the  germen  is  oval  and  angular ; 
the  style  is  short  and  tapering,  and  supports  a  simple  pointed  stigma  i 
the  seeds  are  solitary,  and  of  an  oblong  form. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  in  great  demand  for  various  articles  of 
turnery  ware,  being  much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  colour.  It 
is  imported  in  large  blocks,  of  from  four  to  five  cwt.  each  ;  the  outer 
part  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  the  heart  of  dark  blackish  brown,  more  or 
less  tinted  with  green. 

Sensible  Properties,  Sec.  Guaiacum  wood  has  scarcely  any 
smell  unless  heated,  when  it  gives  out  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour ; 
when  swallowed  in  a  state  of  minute  division  it  excites  considerable 
burning  and  acrimony  between  the  palate  and  fauces.  Its  pungency 
resides  in  a  resinous  matter,  which  is  entirely  extracted  by  digestion 
in  rectified  spirits,  and.  partially  by  boiling  water;  the  bark  is  less 
resinous  than  the  wood.  The  quantity  of  solid  extract  obtained  by 
rectified  spirits  amounts  to  about  I  the  weight  of  the  wood ;  by 
water  scarcely  ^  is  obtained. 

The  gum  guaiacum  is  obtained  by  difierent  processes :  as  by  wound- 
ing the  bark  in  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  when  it  exudes 
copiously,  though  gradually;  when  a  quantity  is  found  accumu- 
lated, .and\  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  suo,  it  is  gathered  and 
packed  in  small  kegs  for  exportation ;  it.  is  likewise  procured  by 
sawing  the  wood  into  billets,  about  three  feet  long,  which  are  then 
bored  longitudinally  ,  and  one  end  of  the  billet  being  placed  on -the 
fire,  the  gum  exudes  at  theo(her,  and  is  collected  in  a  calabash.    Tiie 
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guaiacum'ti^  also  yields  a  spontaneoas  exudtition  from  the  bark, 
which  is  called  the  native  gum ;  this  is  brought  to  us  in  small  irregular 
pieces,  .of  a  bright  semi-pellucid  appearance,  and  differs  from  the 
former,  in  being  much  purer. 

Chemical  Properties.  Guaiacnm  is  of  a  friable  texture, 
of  a  dark  greenish  colour,*  and  sometimes  of  a  reddish  hue :  it  lias 
a  pungent  acrid  taste,  but  little  or  no  smell  unless  heated  3  it  contains 
nrore  resin  than  the  watery  extract  of  the  wood,  and  more  gummy 
matter  than  the  spirituous  extract.  Alcohol  forms,  with  guaiacum,  a 
deep  brown -coloured  solution ;  which  is  rendered  milky  by  the  addition 
of  water,  and  precipitated  pale  green,  by  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acids,  and  brown  by  the  nitric.f  Guaiacum  is  soluble  in  fifteen  parts 
of  solution  of  potass,  and  in  thirty-eight  of  ammonia ;  it  differs  from 
the  resins,  in  the  changte  of  colour'produced  on  it  by  air  and  light, 
io  the  action  of  the  acids,  and  in  not  forming  tannin  when  heated  with 
nitric  acid  ;  it  gives  a  blue  colour  to  vegetable  matters  containing 
gluten,  and  to  the  mucilage  of  gum  arable  and  milk. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood,  gum,  bark,  fruit, 
and  even  the  flowers  of  this  tree,  have  been  found  to  possess  medicinal 
qualities,  but  it  is  only  the  wood  and  resin  which  are  now  in  general 
use  in  Europe;  the  efficacy  of  the  former,  depending  entirely  on  the 
quantity  of  resinous  matter  it  contains.  The  bark  containing  less 
resinous  matter  than  the  wood,  and  is  not  so  powerful  a  medicine, 
though  in  a  recent  state  strongly  cathartic  ;  the  fruit  is  purgative,  and 
for  medicinal  use^  (ar  exceeds  the  bark  ;  a  decoction  has  been  known 
to  cure  the  venereal  disease,  and  even  the  yaws  in  their  advancadl&tage, 
without  the  use  of  mercury ;  the  flowers  are  laxative,  and  in 
Jamaica,  are  commonly  given  to  children  in  the  form  of  syrup,  which 
in  appearance  much  resembles  that  of  violets.| 

Guaiacum  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  as  a  remedy  for  the 
venereal  disease,  and  was  used  in  Spain  so  early  as  1508  ;  the  great 


*  According  to  Dr.  Wollnston,  this  green  colour  i«  produced  by  the  action  of  air  and 
light,  which  18  effected  bjr  the  most  refrangible  raji ;  and  in  the^  refrangible  rajs  it  is 
disoxidized,  and  the  jellow  ooloor  return s. 

t  Solphnric  acid  dissolves  gum  guaiacum ;  the  solution  is  a  fine  claret  colour,  and  on 
adding  water  lets  fall  a  lilac  precipitate.  Nitric  acid  dissoWes  it :  much  nitric  vapour  is 
emitted,  and  on  distillation  oxalic  acid  is  forme^  dilute  nitric  acid  only  changes  it  into 
a  brown  resin.  Spirit  of  sfdt  dissolyes  a  small  portion  ;  this  solution  is  brown  :  bj 
distillation  it  yielded  6.5  per  oent,  of  acidulous  water ;  24.5  of  thick  brown  oil ;  30  of 
a  fine  oil;  30.5.  of  charcoal,  and  9.5  of  g^s  j  chiefly  carbonic  aeid  gas,  and  carboretted 
hydrogen.    Gray's  Blements,  p',  2T1. 

X  Long's  History  of  Jamaica. — Des  Marchais  Voyage  en  Guinea  et  Cayenne. 
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success  attending  ita  ndmiDistration  brougM  it  into  soch  lepute  that 
it  sold  for  a  verj  high  price ;  bnt  it  did  not  continue  to  maintninits 
veputatioD,  being  generally  found  to  fail  where  the  disease  wad  ia- 
veterate^  and  it  was  at  length  superseded  by  mercury.  The  general 
▼irtues  of  guaiacum  are  those  of  a  warm  stimulating  medicine, 
strengthening  the  stomach,  and  other  viscerar;  eidting  a  sense  of 
warmthy  and  a  dryness  of  the  mouth,  with  thirst ;  it  increases  the  heat 
of  the  body,  and  quickens  the  circulation  ;  if  the  patient  be  kept  warm 
it  acts  as  a  diaphoretic ;  if  exposed  freely  to  the  air  as  a  diuretic. 
Dr.  CuUen  supposes  it  to  be,  like  the  balsams  and  turpentine,  yeiy 
difiusing  in  the  system,  stimulating  the  extreme  vessels^  and  to  tins 
property  attributes  its  power  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  cutaneoss 
disorders :  this  opinion  accords  with  Murray's.  We  have  freiiuentl^r 
eon|oined  it  with  bark  i^nd  steel,  and  found  it  eminently  useful  as 
an  alterative. 

The  wood  is  always  exhibited  in  decoction :  the  resin  is  exhibited 
either  in  substance,  made  into  pills,  or  suspended  in  water,  in  the 
form  of  emulsion,  with  nracilage  or  yoke  of  egg  ;  in  this  way  from 
ten  grains  to  thirty  of  the  resin  may  be  taken,  or  it  is  given  in  solu* 
tion  in  alcohol  :  about  half  an  ounce  of  tbe  tincture,  with  two  or 
three  ounces  of  water,  is  a  sudorific  dose  for  an  adult.  The  resin  is 
also  conveniently  made  into  piils^  with  mucilage  of  gum  arable ;  tbe 
ammooiated  tincture  is  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  drachms. 

Off.  The  Wo6d  and  Re^n. 

Off.  Pp.    D^coetam  Giiaiafd  Coai^ositam,  &j 
Mi^tur»  Gualaei,  L 
TimSlufu  Guaiaei,  L»  £.  Dr 
i^ — ..^  Gufliiac^  AiAmot^atay  L.  &  b. 
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CONIUM  MACULATUM, 

Common,  Greater,  or  Spotted  Hemlock.^ 


Qass  Pentanqeia.— Or<fer  Dioynia. 

6£M.  Ohah.  Involnedia  S-'leaved,  placed  all  on  one  ttda. 
Petak  heartpfihaped.  Frtii^  nearly  f^lobular,  6-ribbed  and 
fuTomNl;  the  rtbB  crenate. 

Spbc.  Citar.     Stem  smooth  and  spotted.     Seeds  striated. 


Th«  Cokivm  Maculatum  f  »  a  bienniaU  umbeHMerous  phuit, 
indigenous  to  Britun,  and  many  parts  of  Europe  ;  it  is  very  common 
in  many  parts  of  England,  aild  is  usually  found  growing  on  the  shady 
sides  of  fields,  under  hedges,  and  where  the  ground  is  cool  and 
moist ;  it  often  rises  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  flowering  in  June 
and  Jidy  ;  and  soon  after  the  seeds  ripen,  the  leaves  and  tlie  stalks 
wither. 

As  there  are  several  other  plants  which  bear  a  very  great  re- 
semblance to  hemlock,  some  of  which  are  very  virulent  poisons',  it 
requires  much  circumspection  in  those  who  gather  it  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  attention  to'  its  distinguishing  characters.  The  roots 
are  long  and  tapering,  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  in  form  resem- 
bftng  a  young  carrot,  the  colour  of  a  parsnip,  and  contains  when 
young  a  toilky  fluid;  the  stalk  is  smooth,  shining,  hollow,  and 
sprinkled  with  reddish  purple  spots,  and  mnch  branched ;  the  leaves 
are  large«  supported  on  long  thick  footstalks,  the  lower  ends  of 
which  embrace  the  stems;  the  leaves^ are  compound,  and  very 
mtich  vesemble  those  of  parsley,  (which  has  given  rise  to  many  fatal 
accidents);  the  leaflets  are  small,  sessile,  lancet -ebaped,  and  notched ; 
the  umbels  are  terminal,  and  compound  ;  the  general  involucrura  is 
composed  of  from  three  to  seven  leaflets,  which  are  reflected  and 
m^KibfapoHS  towards  the  base ;  th?  iovollvceU^m  is  composed  of 


*  Fig.  a.  represents  t  f  prig  of  the  natural  size,  ^bewing  the  flower  aAd  fruit,  ft.  The 
lower  part  of  the  stem  and  root.  c.  A  seed.  d.  The  involaoella.  e«  The  involaomm 
/•  A  flower  magnified. 

t  The  Macolatam  is  the  only  speeies  of  Coniam  that  is  a  native  of  Britain,  three 
exotic  speoies  of  Coniom  are  coltiyated  in  onr  botanic  gardens. 
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three  lanceolate  leaves,  which  are  dispoted  on  the  internal  side  of 
the  umbel ;  the  flowers  are  composed  of  five  uneqifal  heart-shaped 
petals,  which  turn  inward  ;  the  germen  is  situated  under  the  flower, 
and  support  two  reflexed  styles,  which  are  permanent ;  the  stigmata 
obtuse ;  the  stamens  are  five,  and  support  roundish  anthers ;  the 
seeds  are  flat  on  one  side,  and  hemispherical  on  the  other,  with  five 
serrated  ribs ;  the  character  of  the  seeds,  the  polished  and  jotted 
stalks,  together  with  the  peculiar  nauseous  fostid  smell,  particularly 
when  rubbed  between  the  fingers^  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  firpm 
ail  other  plants.* 

Hemlock  has  been  long  known  ^s  a  powerful  narcotic  poisQO^ 
and  many  cases  are  recorded  of  the  fatal  consequences  arising  from 
eating  the  leaves  or  roots.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  '^  the  effects  of  this 
poison  are  known  rather  from  history,  than  from  any  recent  observa- 
tk>ns  which  have  been  made  with  respect  to  it.  The  Greeka  were  in 
the  habit  of  putting  to  death,  by  this  poison,  persons  who  had  for- 
feited their  lives  to  their  country,  and  it  was  by  this  poison  that 
Socrates  was  destroyed.*'  But  whether  this  species  of  hemlock  was 
really  the  poison  usually  administered  at  the  Athenian  executions,  is 
not  quite  clear;  Dioscorides  only  proves  it  to  have  been  one  of  the 
umbelliferae ;  Linnaeus,  Lamarck,  and  other  botanists,  believed  the 
juice  of  the  Conium  Macula tum  to  be  the  poison  used  by  the  Gre- 
cians ;  Haller  supposed  it  to  be  the  Cicuta  Viroaa,  f .  but  the  word 
Cicuta  with  the  ancients  seemed  not  indicative  of  any  particular 
species  of  plants,  but  of  poisonous  vegetables  in  genend.  | 

Effects  of  Hemlock  on  tub  Animal  Economy.  Hem- 
lock, when  taken  in  an  overdose,  gives  rise  to  all  the  symptoms  pro-r 
duce<|  by  other  narcotic  poisons,  viz.  sickness,  anxiety,  vertigo, 
delirium,  dilatations  of  the  pupils,  stupor,  convulsions,  &c.  A  soldier 
who  had  eaten  of  some  broth  for  his  siipper,  in  which  the  leaves  of 
hemlock  had  been  put,  soon  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  his  respi* 
ration  became  extremely  difficult,  pulse  hard,  small,  and  slow,  to  SU 
pulsations  in  a  minute ;  the  face  bluish^  and  distended  with  blood ;  the 
extremities  became  cold,  and  he  died  three  hours  after  taking  the 


*  Hemloek  mftj  be  distiogaished  from  the  Ghoroplijllam  Sjlrestre,  (wild  oherril  or 
oow-parslej)  to  which  it  beari  a  yetj  great  resemblanoe,  bj  the  atems  of  the  latter 
beiDg  /nrroiimf,  and  hairy t  and  wkJumi  Bpott,  The  Coniam  Balbosmn  baa  a  apotted 
steB>  bat  ita  swelled  joints  and  rough  seeds  distingaish  it  from  henilook. 

t  The  Cicuta  Yirosa,  or  water  cowbane,  is  a  very  virulent  poison,  oooaiderablymore. 
energetic  than  the  hemlook,  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance ;  it  is  iodigenous  to 
Britain,  and  fonnd  in  marahj  situations.    Ed^ 

t  Vide  Plin.  Hist*  Nat  iv.  14. 


Wotii.  ^  An  instiiQce  of  its  fatat  «ffeci«  m  thifi  CQuiitiy*  ifcsdated*  by 
Df .  Wtttsoa  in  the  Philoaopldvial  TUMw^iotioDs.  in  wbicb  tk  is  fidly 
ascettained  by  him,  that  two  Qutch  ftoUders^  9M  WaUfastnt  Abbtyv 
vvere  killed  in  a  very  short  time  by  eating  this  plants 

For  the  treatment  of  persons  suffering  under  the  influenee  of  this  p<Mh 
soft,  Mre  refer  our  readers  to  thc^  article  Atropsi  Belladonaa»  pag«  133. 

SENSIBLE  AND  CHEMICAL P'ROPBETSBS.  Hemiock  IfBUfes,  wKea 
fresh ^  have  a  disagreeable  odour,  compared  by  some  to  the  smell  of 
iiiice>  or  the  urine  of  a  cat ;  taste  bitter  and  najiis,eQus ;  both  these 
qualities  iare  much  diminislied  by  drying,  t    The  i^usion  i$  limspid? 
asd  ^B,  with  a  alight  smeV  of  libe  plant,  the  suljpbate  of  iron  pro* 
duces  no  change.    The  expressed  j^uice  eva^otcated  to  the  consistenee 
of  an  extinel,  is  bittev,  foetid;  and  sofoewhat  saljt ;  in  suAimer,  saline 
crystals  sepatate  ffom  i^.    Ether  and  dilufied  aJehoihol  extract  all  the 
medicinal  propttrties  of  the  pl/aal.    We  are  told  by  Br,  Paiis^  the 
medaetnod  proy^ei^ties  reside  '^  in  si^esinoua  element,  whiob  may  bei 
oblaitied  in  tin  insulated  Insn,  by  ^aporating  an  ethereal  tioc^c^ 
BHMfe  with  the  leaAres  o»  the  9tir4ce  of  waitw.    It  faaA  a  nioh.dwk. 
gteeii  colour,  and  coiMaiiift;  thia  peovliar  odour  and  tatste  of  hemlock 
in  j^ifeeti^m.  -A;di>$e  <tf:haff  a  grain  will  produce  vertigp, aiidbead*- 
adie.    IV 1IIA51  be  diiatiDgiilshed  by  tb«  name  of  €^onein."    A^eojpd^r 
i^g  to  tfaift,  ajud^uats;  of  Schraifer,  iwiriock.  cQotains  the  foUowHtg  oonr^ 
st^tuents  >i-«guqwiy'e3&tract,  cesm,  albuis^n,  g^a  fesovto^  eautrafitire^ 
and  abo  iKafie^us.  earthy  attd  aJfcaJhie  salt9<.     Vaprioua.  8entime»to 
pff^ynA  respecting  the  qualities  of  the  R^  oC  bemloo^  fome  as«e jtiJig; 
that  it  is  hlgUy  acrimomous,  whilst  oj^hersiViaiafeaiA  that  it  is;  petn 
fectljA'nliUlji^i^d;  devoid  of  all  deleleriMfs,  i^9<^afliea»    Stovefc  a^ya 
thattheWlky  juice  is  so  extremely  atrid  «nd«4ieleleiiAKia,  that  n 
smaU^drop  or  Iwo  appjyied  to  hb  tonguis,.  prodlieect  gneat  pm;  9oA 
swelling  of  that  orgaa,  and  for  some  tjiio^e  depriy^d  hi^  of  thepo^v^ 
of  speech.     The  following  instaoces  are   in  dipect  opposition  to 
Baron  Storck.    Ray  relates,  in  the  PbilosophiQal  Transactions,  vol. 
xix,  p.  634,  that  Mr.  Petivetate  half  an  ounce  of  the  root,  and  that 
Mr.  Henly  awallowed  three  or  four  ounces,  without  experiencing  any 
remarkable  effects  Mi^*  Curtis  says,  '*  Mr.  Alchorne  assures  me  that 
he  has  tasted  the  root  in  every  season  of  the  y esur,_  and  in  most,  parts 


*  Journal  de  Medicine,  torn,  xxviii.  p*  107. 

f  Hemlock  should  be  gathered  when  in  fall  flower,  at  wjbjch  .ti^e  its  .|)«ealiar  BmfilX  is 
most  powerful,  and  its  iproperties  most  energetic;  the  leavessl^ould  be  picked  frpm 
thebr  footstalk^,  and  immediately  dried  before  a.  fiir^,^.  9^  wbeApowdei:eid  .should .  bo 
kept  in  close  Tessels,  and  oarefuJly  excludfid  frooi  t^ic.  light,    J^^' 

VOL,  I.  U 
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of  our  island,  withoat  findiog  any  material  difference/'  *  From  these 
discordant  sentimentSy  we  must  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  qualities 
of  the  roots  of  hemlock  must  materially  depend  upon  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  maturity  of  the 
plant. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.    The  chief  virtues  of  hem- 
lock consist  in  its  anodyne  properties;    in   many  diseases  where 
opium  would  be  improper,  it  will  be  found  to  mitigate  pain  and 
procure  rest.     Hemlock  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Baron 
Storck,t  as  a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  scirrhus  and  cancer,  but  experience 
teaches  us,  that  although  it  often  relieves  the  pain  for  a  time,  and  the 
discharges  become  more  mild,  these  effects  are  i^ot  lasting,  hence 
it  b  now  looked  upon  as  a  palliative  only  in  those  disorders.     Hem- 
lock was  in  general  use  with  the  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians,  as  an 
external  remedy  for  ulcers,  tumours,  cutaneous  eruptions,  &c.,  and 
they  believed  it  to  have  the  power  "  frangere  stimulum  venereum.'* 
Bergius  however,  recommends  its  internal  use  for  disorders  of  the 
opposite  naturel ;  as  a  topical  remedy,  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  form 
of  poultice  to  discuss  scrofulous  tumours,  and  often  with  good  effect, 
but  Dr.  Cullen  says  ''I  have  not  at  any  time  observed  that  it  dis- 
posed scrofulous  ulcers  to  heal.  §     It  is  also  found  a  useful  remedy 
for  many  other  disorders,  viz.  in  tic  douloureux,  passage  of  biliary 
calculi,  hooping  cough,  pulmonary  disorders,  chronic  rheumatism, )[ 
&c.    The  best  form  of  administering  hemlock  is  in  powder,  be- 
ginning with  one  or  two  grains,  gradually  increased  to  sixty  or 
more ;    this  quantity  may  be  given  twice  or  oftener  In    the  day, 
according  to  circumstances  ;  it  is  also  frequently  prescribed  in  the 
form  of  extract,  but  this  latter  is  an  uncertain  remedy,  from  the 
careless  manner  in  which  it  is  usually  prepared ;  the  extract  is  given 
from  three  or  four  grains  to  one  scruple  or  more. 

Off.  The  Leaves,  and  Seed. 

Qff.  Pp.    Extractum  Conii  Maculati,  L.  E.  D« 
Tinctura  Conii  Maculati,  E, 


•  Cartis'i  Flora  Londinensis. 

f  Baron  Storck  appears  to  hive  been  the  first  phjsician  who  brought  bemlook  into 
repnte,  as  a  medicine  possessing  extraordinarj  efficae^. 

"X  Bergins  Mat.  Med.  p.  195, 

$  Callen's  First  Lines, 

I  We  are  told  bj  Dr.  Withering,  that  he  foaad  it  partioalarly  nsefal  in  chronio 
rhenmatism.    Vide  Bot.  Arr.  2nd  edit.  p.  380. 
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SPARTIUM  SCOPARIUM. 

Common  Broom  J*^ 


Class  DiADBLPHiA.     Order  Decandria.. 
JVa#.  Ordf.  pAPiLiONACBiEy  Linn.  Jusa. 

6bn..  Char.      Filaments  united  into  a   tabe  at  the   base* 
Stigma  linear,  hairy.     Legume  flat. 

Spbc.  Char.    Leaves  ternate,  or  solitary.    Branches  angular, 
unarmed.     Legume  many  seeded,  fringed. 


This  species  of  Sp&rtium  f  is  an  indigenous  shrub,  flowering  in 
May  and  June,  and  grows  plentifully  on  dry,  sandy  soils,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country ;  it  is  a  large  bushy  shrub,  rising  to  the  height 
of  fi^e  or  six  feet,  with  numerous  straight,  slender,  angular  branches^ 
covered  with  a  light  brown  bark  ;  the  young  twigs  are  green ;  the 
leaves  are  small,  downy,  divided  into  three  oval  leaflets,  and  stand 
upon  short  footstalks;  the  flowers  lire  of  papilionaceous  form, 
large,  numerous,  and  of  a  bright  yellow ;  the  calyx  is  of  a  purplish 
colour,  tubular,  bilabiate  and  notched  ;  the  corolla  is  composed  of 
five  petals ;  the  standard  is  inversely  heart-shaped  and  reflexed ;  the 
two  inrings  are  ovate-oblong,  convex,  and  united  to  the  filaments ; 
the  keel  is  composed  of  two  lanceolate  oblong  petals,  and  connected 
together  at  the  lower  margin  by  soft  hairs ;  the  ten  filaments  are  of 
unequal  length,  united  at  the  base  so  as  to  form  a  tube ;  the 
anthers  are  oblong,  and  of.  a  deep  yellow ;  the  germen  is  oblong, 
flat,  hairy,  and  supports  a  slender  style  crowned  with  an  oblong 
stigma ;  the  legume  is  flat,  and  contains  many  small  flat  shining 
seeds. 

Sensible  Properties.  The. tops  and  leaves  of  broom  have 
a  bitter  and  somewhat  nauseous  taste  and  a  disagreable  odour^  these 
qualities  are  imparted  by  infusion  both  to  water  and  spirit. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  leaves  and  tops  of 
broom  have  been  long  held  in  much  estimation  for  their  diuretic  and 
purgative  qualities,  and  have  been  successfully  employed  in  dropsy  .J 

*  Fig.  a,  represents  a  cntting  of  the  natural  size,  b.  The  pistillom.  c.  The  stamens. 
d.  The  calyx,     e.  The  perioarpiam. 

f  There  are  above  twenty  species  of  the  genas  Spartiam  cnltiyated  in  oar  botanic 
gardens,  of  which  the  Sooparinm  and  Alpinum  are  the  onlj  two  that  are  natives  of 
Britain.    JEd, 

t  See  Linnaeos,  Bergias,  Sydenhajq,  &o. 
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We  are  told  by  Dr.  CoHes^  that  ms^ny  dropsictl  diapicders  have  beeii 
cured  by  taking  a  decoction  of  this  plant ;  one  ounce  of  the  fresh 
plant  may  be  boiled  in  a  pound  of  water  till  half  is  consumed,  and 
of  this  two  or  three  spoonsful  may  be  taken  every  hour,  till  it 
operates  upon  the  bowels ;  this  quantity  may  be  repeated  every  day, 
or  every  second  day,  until  some  decided  effect  is  produced.  Syden- 
ham prescribed  the  ashes  of  broom  tQpi^*  and  on  his  authority  tbegr 
were  formerly  much  used,  an4,  as  it  appears,  with  much  auccess*  Dr. 
Monro  also  confirmed  their  efficacy,  and  prescribed  them  in  doses  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  three  times  a  day.  But  as  the  efficacy  of 
these  ashes  must,  doubtless,  depend  entirely  upon  the  alkaKne  salt 
they  contain,  and  not  in  the  least  upon  the  vegetable  from  which  they 
are  obtained,  they  are  now  out  of  repute,  small  doses  of  the  carbonate 
of  potass  being  found  equally  efficacious.  The  seed*  and  floi^evs 
are  said  to  be  emetic  and  >  cathartic,  we  are  tojd  however,  by  Dr. 
Woodville,  that  *'  the  evidence  upon  which  this  rests,  is  not  wfaoQy 
to  be  relied  upon,  as  the  former^  when  roasted^  have  been  used  as  a 
substitute  lor  coffee,  and  the  latt»  employed  as  a  piokhs." 

Off.  .  The  Top3  and  Seeds. 

Off.  Pp.     Extiractum  Geni3tae>  D. 
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Ipecacuan.f 


Class  Pentandria.— Orrfer  MoNOavNlA. 
Nat.  Ord*  AoGREGATiE,  Linn.    Rubiacejb,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  in  an  iBVoloored  head.  CSoroifo  tu- 
bular. Stigma  2.parted.  Berry  Stsc^ded.  Recepiask 
chaffy. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  ascending,  somewhat  shrubby,  sann^ntous. 
Leaves  ovate,  lanceolate,  somewhat  pubescent.  Lec^ts  a 
little  heart-shaped.   Corolla  5-cleft,  chaffy.    Bracteas  Ivge. 


•  Opera,  p.  497. 

t  Pig.  fl.  The  gennen.     6.  A  flower  magnified,    c.  An  imlnfloral  braetea.     A  A 

berry  of  the  natural  size. 
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t'HB  CK^HAhLts  Iil^ECACVANHA  16  ft  peretmitl  plant,  a  native 
i^f  South  AtoeHea*  and  flowertii  in  tiie  tnonihs  bf  December,  January, 
Februarj  and  Mar<ih.  Iti^  fbund  growing  in  moist  shady  situations 
in  the  forests  of  Bi^acil,  patticnlarly  in  iht  protiflces  of  Pemam- 
bileo,  tlio  Janeiro,  Marlannia  and  Paulensia*  In  the  langaage  of 
South  America,  ipi^^aeuan  signifies  tamiiing.  root,  •  hence  it  is 
applied  to  the  roots  of  iralious  plants  that  have  the  property 
of  exciting  vomiting  ;  from  this  clronmst^nce  has  arisen  the  confusion 
which  for  ia.ldiig  period  prevailed,  concerning  the  specific  plant 
ivhich  furnished  the  ofllictnal  roots*  According  to  Professor  Bro- 
lfetc^*s  description,'^  the  plant  Wlvich  furnishes  the  roots  of  ^sommere^, 
(i.  e\  the  gray  and  brown  Ipecacuanha)  is  the  /Callicocca  Ipectoti- 
anha ;  but  Willdenow  l\^ving  united  the  genus  Callicocca  with  that 
of  the  Cephaglis,  the  sf>ecie8  in  question  is  now  referred  to  the  latter. 

The  Cephai^iis  Ipecacuanha  is  a  low  plant,  rising  to  the  height  of 
from  six  to  nine  inches  ;  it  has  a  simple  or  somewhat  branched  foot, 
furnished  with  a  few  small  short  radicals  ;  the  root  is  three  oi  four 
inches  in  length,  and  two  or  three  lines  in  diamete'i^,  it  is  of  a  round! A 
fbrm,  and  bent  in  different  directions,  externally  brdwn,  and  annulated 
with  numerous  prominent,  rough,  unequal  ridges ;  the  stem  is  pro- 
cuml>eht  at  the  base,  about  th(e  thickness  of  a  small  quill,  round, 
smooth,  of  a  btownish  Colour,  the  lower  part  leafless  and  somewhat 
knotty,  but  leafy  toward  the  upper  part,  and  somewhat  pubescent ; 
after  the  first  year  it  throws  ont  a  few  knotty  runners,  which  take 
root' at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  tnches,  and  send  up  new  stems  ; 
the  leaves  are  three  or  four  inches  long,  ovate,  pointed  it  both  ends, 
of  a  deep  green  on  the.  upper  surface,  pale,  downy,  and  veined  oil 
the  under  side,  they  stand  almost  siBssile  and  opposite ;  the  lower 
leilvie^  aire  caducous,  so  that  not  more  than  six  or  (sight  remain  on  the 
U))pelr  part  of  the  stem  when  it  flowera :  at  the  base  of  each  pair  of 
l^teii,  are  placed  a  pair  oi  stipules  denply  cut  into  awl-shaped  sec^ 
tidns>  they  are  withering,  and  embrace  the  stem ;  the  flowers  termi- 
liate  the  sterns^  and  are  aggi^egated  into  a  solitary  head,  on  a  round 
downy  footstalk,  somewhat  drooping,  and  encompassed  by  a  four<> 
Icflfved  inv<tfucre ;  the  fl^oreis  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber, interspersed  with  small  bricteai,  wllicfa  are  sessile,  entire,  ovate» 
or  obtusely  lanceolate,  and  -pubeseentf  the  calyx  is  very  small, 
superior,  piBrsistent,  and  divided  into  five  acute  segments ;  the  co- 
rolla is  monopetalous,  the  border  shorter  than  the  tube,  and  divided 


I 


*  Vide  Transtictions  <yf  (he  LinuaeaQ  Society,  vol*,  yu 
VOL,   I.  X 
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into  five  ovate«  acute,  recurved  segment ;  the  filamenta  are  abort, 
capillary,  ioierted  iuto  the  upper  part' of  the  tube,  and  support  loag, 
linear,  erect  anthers ;  the  germen  inferior,  ovate,  supporting  a 
filiform  style,  terminated  by  two  obtuse  stigmas  the  length  of  the 
anthers ;  the  germen  becomes  a  one-celled  berry  o^  a  reddish  purple 
colour,  changing  to  black  as  it  ripens,  and  containing  two  oval  seeds. 

It  appears  that  ipecacuan  was  long  used  by  the  natives  of  America 
as  an  emetic,  before  its  introduction  into  Europe.  Michael  Tris- 
tam,  a  native  of  Brazil,  was  the  first  who  wrote  on  its  virtues;  he 
was  followed  by  Piso,  who  in  his  Natural  History  of  Brazil,  in  the 
year  1618,  fully  described  its  uses,  and  introduced  it  into  Europe ; 
but  it  was  little  used  previous  to  the  year  i70t0.  In  1672  it  was 
introduced  into  France  by  a  French  physician  of  the  name  of  Le 
Gras ;  but  it  did  not  attract  much  notice  till  the  year  1686,  when 
Helvetius  (who  was  patronized  by  L^wis  XIV.)  made  known  its  use 
as  a  remedy  in  dysenteric  disorders. 

Sbnsibi^e  Qualities,  Properties,  &c.   There  are  three  varie- 
ties of  the  root  found  in  the  shops: — 1.  the  common  brown  ipeca- 
cuan which  grows  in  Brazil,  and  is  exported  A-om  Rio  Janeiro  to 
Portugal ;  its  colour  varies  with  different  tints  of  ^rey  or  brown,  but 
it  is  characterized  by  being  contorted,  wrinkled,  and  unequal  in 
thickness,  having  a  thick  bark  deeply  fissured  transversely,  covering 
a  very  small  central  wood,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a  number  of 
rings  strung  upon  a  thread.     This  is  the  root  of  the  Cephaelis. 
2.  The  black  or  striated  ipecacuan  which  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  is 
exported  from  Carthagena  to  Cadiz ;  it  is  black  within  and  without, 
fusiform,  articulated,  striated,  and  not  annulated.     This  b  the  root 
of  the  Psycotria  Emetics.     3.  The  white  ipecacuan,  called  Amyla- 
ceous by  M.  Merat.*    This  species  is  the  root  of  the  Richardsonia 
Brasiliensis, '  and  is  described  by  M.  Gorney  as  of  a  dirty  white, 
which  turns  brown  by  drying ;  it  is  three  or  more  inches  long,  and 
firom   four  to  six  lines  thick,  variously  contorted,  with   transverse 
annular  rugosities;  tiie  bark  is  white  internally  andsoftish  ;  the  wood 
is  hard,  white,  and  fine  as  a  thread. f 

The  root  of  ipecacuan  is  inodorous,  but  when  powdered  it  has 
a  feint  disagreeable  smell ;  the  taste  b  bitter,  nauseous,  and  slightly 


*  Dnooan's  Bdinbargh  Nevr  Dispensatory,  lllh  edit 

t  Besides  these  three  species,  the  name  of  ipeoacuan  is  given  to  yarions  roots  pos* 
sesBiag  emetic  properties,  as  some  species  of  Cjnanohnm,  Asolepias,  Eophorbia, 
Dorstenia,  and  Voila.  The  comparatife  .atrength  of  each  depeading  vpoo  the  qaaatity 
of  emetine  it  contains  .-^fic^. 
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acrid*  the  emetic  propeftiei  are  destroyed  by  boiliog ;  both  water 
and  spirit  take  up  the  emetic  qaality,  but  the  latter  more  com- 
pletely than  the  former. 

Chemical  Propbrtibs,  Analysis,  Ac.  We  are  indebted 
to  MM.  Majendie  and  Pelletier*  for  the  discovery  of  the  emetic 
principle  in  ipecacuan ;  from  their  experiments  it  appears,  the  active 
property  resides  in  a  peculiar  principle,  or  vegetable  alkali,  whioh 
M.-  Pelletier  has  obtained  in  an  isolated  state.  To  this  subetante 
they  have  given  the  name  of  emetine:  to  obtain  it,  they  digested 
ipecacuan  root,  first  in  ether  and  then  in  alcohol;  evaporated  the 
^coholic  infusion  to  dryness,  dissolved  the  residue  in  water,  ftnd 
dropped  in  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitate  was  then  washed, 
diffused  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  a  ontrent  of  sulphutfeted 
hydrogen  gas.  Sulphuret  of  lead  falls  to  the  bottom  and  the  emetine 
remains  in  solution ;  by  evaporating  the  water,  the  latter  is  ob- 
tained. 

Emetinb.  This  substance,  obtained  according  to  the  above  pro- 
cess, is  in  the  form  of  transparent  brownish  red  scales.  It  has  no 
smell,  but  a  bitter  acrid  taste  ;  at  a  heat  somewhat  above  that  of 
boiling  water,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  oil,  and  vinegair  ;  it 
affords  no  ammonia  ;  it  is  soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol,  but 
not  in  ether,  and  uncrystallizable.  It  is  precipitated  by  a  proto- 
nitrate  of  mercury  and  corrosive  sublimate,  but  not  by  tartar 
emetic. 

Pure  Embtine.  The  emetine  obtained  by  the  process  we  have 
described  is  not  pure,  but  MM.  Pelletier  and  Dumas  by  further 
chemical  researches  obtained  this  substance  in  a  cottopletely  isolated 
state. 

To  obtain  pure  emetine,  the  powder  of  ipecacuan  is  digested 
in  'water  with  calcined  magnesia ;  the  deposit  is  thrown  on  a  filter, 
carefully  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dried.  The  emetine  is  then 
taken  up  by  alcohol.  It  may  afterwards  be  combined  with  ^n  acid, 
and  the  salt  purified  with  animal  charcoal;  when  the  emetine  is  once 
more  thrown  down  by  magnesia,  alcohol  redissolves  it  in  a  colourless 
state.  Emetine  thus  obtained  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  pulverulent* 
Tbe  only  effect  of  air  is  to  colour  it  slightly.'  It  is  little  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  somewhat  more  so  in  hot.  It  fuses  about  1211^.  F. ; 
and  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether  or  oils.  It  is  highly 
alkaline,   though  acids  saturated  with  it  do  not  afford  crystallizable 


*  Vid«  Ann.  do  Chim.  et  de  Pbys.  iv.  172. 
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compounds.  QiHic  acid  and  aut  gaUi  ieea  te  ahev  it,  bj  formiBg 
v€wy  abvadaBt  white  preeipitat^a.  Sabacetate  of  lead  iMis  nQ  effect 
on  it,  though  it  precipitates  the  coloured  (or  impure)  emetiuf ,  which  ^ 
bag,  according  to  Majeodie,  oqlj  oae-third  the  activity  op  the  aaimad 
Iraiae  of  the  pure  tuhgtaiice.  Its  coastitiieats  are  carbon  64.57  2 
fl90te  4.00 ;  hydrogen  7.77  ;  oxygen  2li.9b.*  " 

Action  of  thb  Colourkd  Emetine  qn  t^e  Akimai< 
ST9T9M*.  This  ^ubstaace  given  to  dogs  and  cats,  to  the  extent  of 
ffom  haflf  a  grain  to  two  or  three  grains,  produced  vomiting,  followed 
sometimes  by  long  protracted  sleep ;  but  when  given  tp  a  greater  ex- 
tent, such  as  ten  graiqs,  it  produced  upon  dogs  repeated  vomitings  ac- 
companied by  stupor,  in  which  the  animal,  instead  of  recovering,  as  ii^ 
^t,  other  case,  commonly  died  in  the  cQurisfe  of  twenty-four  hours.  On 
opening  the  body,  the  caupe  of  d^ath  was  discovered  to  be  a  violent 
inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  from  the  cardia  to  the  anus — phenomena  very 
antilogous  to  those  described  by  our  author,  in  a  separate  memoir  on 
thf  ai;tiQ«  of  tartar  emetic*  The  same  effects  are  produced,  whether 
|be  ^9>€tiae  b^  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  or  simply  absorbed 
ffom  any  part  of  the  body- 

Tv^<^  grains  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  gave  rise  to  protracted 
V04iiting,  foHqwed  by  a  marked  disposition  to  sleep.  Sometimes  a 
i|^firt^r  of  a  gram  will  be  sufficient  to  excite  nausea  and  vomiting. 
In  cases  of  disease,  the  action  of  this  substance  is  perfectly  analo- 
giMMi  .  tt  both  voipifs  and  purges,  but  acts  bette6ciaUy  in  catarrhal 
Mf(^|i0ns,  particularly  those  of  a  chronic  kind.f 

ACTIPK   Of  PV9«  l^MBTINE  ON  THE  ANIMAL  SySTE!^,      It  is 

the  same  as  that  of  the  coloured^  but  much  more  powerful.  Two 
griyips  ^e  sufficient  to  kill  a  large  dog.  M.  Magendie  saw  vomiting 
prodMci^d  by  -/{^  of  a  grain  in  a  man  aged  8&,  in  whom  however 
^(Haitiag  ¥iai»  easily  excited. 

AlEVKQDfAL.  Employment  Qf  Impure  or  Coloured 
KvRTiNE*  The  ca^s  in  which  emetine  m^ay  be  given  are  the  same 
aa  thpse  in  vluch  4>ecacnan  is  iqdicated.  To  procure  vomiting, 
diSsoAve  fo^ur  grains,  and  give  it  in  divided  doses.  If  the  whole 
qilanitity  were  adnitnistered  togather,  the  voraiting  thereby  excited 
ifould  expel  it  at  once  from  the  atoipaeh,  withput  producing  any 
other  offset 


•  * 

*  Anntles  de  CHiiiii.  et  Vhjn.  toI.  xxir*;  md  Ure's  ChMucal  Diotionary, 
t  See  Reoherches  Chiiniqiiefl,  et  Phjsiotogiqaes  tar  I'lpeeaoaan,  ptr  MM.  Ma- 
Jendie  et  Pelletier.— Poritf^  1817. 
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JME.  Majoidie* used. the. foUewing  fonBuh:—^ 

SMBTIKE   MIXTURE. 

*         Take  of  Emetine^  4  grainsy 

Weak  orange  flower  water,        2  onces,* 
Syrup  of  orange  flower,  i  once.  ^ 

Mix.  Five  gros  f  to  be  taken  every  half  hour. 
In    chronic    pulmonary    catarrhs,     hooping     cough,     obstinate 
diarrhoeas,  &c.  Majendie  substituted  the  following  lozenges  for  the 
common  ipecacuan  preparations. 

PECTORAL  LOZENGES    OF   EMETINE. 

T&ke  of  Sugar,  4  onces. 

Coloured  emetine,  32  grains. 

Mix. 

The  above  mixture  may  be  coloured  with  a  little  carmine  (in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  similar  preparations  of  ipecacuan)  and  divided 
into  lozenges  of  nine  grains  each,  one  of  which  may  he  £[ive.^ 
every  hour;  more  fre<]^uent  exhibition  will  excitei  nausea.  Tq 
excite  vomitiug  hy  this  preparation,  the  qu^intity  of  sugar  should 
be  reduced  one  half,  and  the  lozenge  should  consist  of  eighteen 
grains.  One  of  these  is  an  emetic  dose  for  a  child,  and  three  or  four 
will  readily  excite  vomiting  in  adults^  ^ 

Pu^E  Emetine. — M.  Majendie  used  the  fallowing  formula  foe. 
this,  powerful  s^ul^stance  :-^ 

Sugar,  4  oAces, 

Pure  Emetine  8  grains  made  into  lozenges  of  9  gwwM  each. 

To  produce  vomitiiig,  one  grain  of  pure  emetine,  pre'^usly  dissolved 
either  in  a  Kttle  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  mixed  in  som^ 
drink ;  or  the  following  may  be  adopted : — 

EMETIC   MIXTURE   OF  PURE  EMETINE. 

Take  of  infusion  of  lime  flowers,  3  onces. 

Pure  emetine  dissolved  in  a  suflicient 

4 

q|uantity  of  acetic  acid,  1  grain. 

Syrup  of  marshmallow,  1  once. 

Mix.     Dose.     Five   gros  every   quarter  of  an    hour  till 
vomiting  is  produced. 
SfEDicAL  Properties  and   Uses  of   Ipecacuan.    Ipeca- 
cuan,   when   taken    into-    the    stomach    in    large    dpses,   excites 

*  The  onoe  is  eqaal  to  1  f.  ^  40  M.  English  measare. 

f  El]««I  to  feyjB  fktid  draohms  and  a  half  English  measare*  Vide  Houlton^s 
IiiMlalion  t>f  Majendie'^  Fonnolar;. 
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nauiea  and  vomiting;  in  smaller  doses  its  effects  «fe  expecto- 
rant-and  diaphoretic,  and  in  very  small  quantities  H  fently  sti- 
mulates the  stomachy  and  gives  energy  to  the  digestiv^i  organs, 
mcreaaing  the  appetite  and  promoting  digestion.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thom- 
son justly  observes,  "  as  an  emetic  at  is  mild,  safe,  and  certain  in  its 
t»peration ;  but  it  is  a  mistake,  that  when  g^ven  in  larger  dosaa.  than 
are  necessary,  it  does  not  operate  more  violently,  but  only  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time.  It  does  not  act  so  quickly  as  many  other 
emetic  substances ;  but  it  evacuates  completely  the  contents  of  t|i« 
stomach,  and  does  not  so  much  weaken  it  as  antimonidl  emetics.^ 
Its  secondary  effects  seem  to  depend  upon  the  sympathy  of  other 
parts  with  the  stomach,  and  in  thb  way  we  presume  it  acts  as  a 
diaphoretic,  expectorant  and  antispasmodic,  and  also  in  checking 
haemorrhages.  Ipecacuanha/is  given  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases, 
and  when  properly  administered  generally  proves  serviceable  ;  at  the 
commencement  of  intermittent  and  continued  fevers,  when  given  in  an 
emetic  dose  it  frequently  cuts  short  the  disease.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  many  inflammatory  diseases,  when  the  inflammation  does 
not  run  very  high,  its  effects  are  to  cut  short  the  disease ;  hence  it 
is  given  in  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  larynx  and  trachea,  also  in 
rheumatism,  bubo,  swelled  testicle,  cynanche  tonsillaris,  purulent 
ophthalmy,  abscess,  and  in  every  case  where  we  wish  to  evacuate  the 
stomach.  Its  good  effects,  when  exhibited  in  small  doses,  in  dysen- 
tery and  chronic  diarrhoea  are  so  decided,  that  formerly  it  was 
esteemed  a  specific  in  those  diseases ;  the  good  effects,  however, 
seem  to  depend  upon  its  producing  a  steady  determination  of  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  downwards,  and  also  by  the 
nausea  which  is  kept  up,  diminishing  the  arterial*  excitement  and 
determining  to  the  surface.  In  this  way  also,  (by  lessening  the  force 
of  the  circulation)  its  beneficial  effects  in  uterine  and  pulmonary 
haemorrhages  may  be  accounted  for.  The  sudorific  effects  of 
ipeeacuan  are  considerably  increased  by  its  combination  with  opium, 
and  in  this  way  it  is  exhibited  in  almost  every  case  in  >yhich  we  wbh 
to  promote  perspiration,  particularly  in  acute  rheumatism,  dropsy, 
and  arthritic  affections.  It  is  given  in  exanthematous  diseases  when 
the  eruption  is  disposed  to  recede,  and  in  many  other  cutaneous 
diseases.  In  very  small  doses  its  expectorant  powers  have  been 
found  exceedingly  useful  in  the  early  stage  of  phthisis,  catarrhal 
affections,  and  in  pneumonia  after  the  free  use  of  the  lancet. 
Ipeeacuan  is  exhibited  in  substance,  or  infused  in'wlne  or  water.  To 
excite  vomiting,  the  dose  of  this  powder  is  from  15  to  30  grains ; 
the  vinous  infusion  is  given  ib  doses  of  from  one  to  two  ounces. 
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when  its  -emetic  effects  are  reqoimi.  The  watery  infasion,  u  made 
by  macerating  one  drachm  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  boiling  water, 
and  filtering  the  infusion,  one  or  two  ounces  of  ^which  may  be  taken 
every  half  hour  till  emetic  effects  are  prodoeed,  which  are  promoted 
by  taking  at  intervals  copious  draughts  of  warm  diluents.  To  excite 
sudorific  and  expectorant  effects,  it  is  exhibited  in  doses  of  from  one 
to  three  grains,  generally  in  the  form  of  bolus  or  pill. 

Tpecacuau  checks  the  narcotic  effects  of  opium,  and  by  some 
has  been  considered  one  of  its  best  antidotes.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson, 
however,  says,  **  W^  do  not  agree  in  opinion  with  those  who  think 
that  it  is  to  be*  relied  upon  as  an  antidote  against  the  deleterious 
effects  of  opium,  its  emetic  effects  beipg  too  slow,  and  checked 
by  the  opium."  The  best  antidote  when  ipecacuan,  or  any  of 
the  preparations  of  emetine  have  been  taken  in  an  over  dose,  is  an 
infusion  of  galls,  which  instantly  destroys  its  combination. 

Off.  The  Root. 

Off.  Pp.  Pulvis  Ipecacuanha  Compositus,  L.  D.  > 
Vinum  Ipecacuanhse,  L.  £.  D.* 


DIAJ^THUS  GARYOPHYLLUS. 

Clove  Gillyfiower,  Clove  Pink,  or  Camation.'\ 


•• 


Class  Decandri A.— Orrf«r  Digynia. 
^Nal.  Ord.  Caryopuyllbjb,  Liniu  Juss. 
Gen.  Char.     Calyx  cylindrical,  one-leaved,  with  four  scales 
at  the  base.     Petals  5,  with  claws.     Capsule  cylindrical, 
one-celled. 
Spec.  Char.      Flowers  solitary.      Calyx   scales   sob-ovate, 
very  short.     Petals  serrated. 


This   species   of    DianthusJ  is   a  native   of  Italy;    it  is   also 
indigenous  to  Britain,  having  been  found  wild  in  many  parts  of  the 


*  The  Vinum  Ipeoaoaanbe  however  of  the  London  College  ib  a  weak  tinctirre.— Bd. 

t  Fig.  41.  represents  the  sUmina  and  pistilla.^— 1.  The  styles,  2.  The  germen;  3.  The 
stamens.  6.  The  caljj:.  c  The  scales,  d.  A  petal.— I.  The  limb,  2.  The  claw. 
«.  The  pericarp. 

%  According  to  the  Hbrt.  Cant,  fifty  species  of  Dianthus,  natives  of  every  eonntry 
and  dime,  are  ooltivated  in  our  botanic  gardens. 
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vooBtnr ;  aocdrdiog  to  Ray  and  Hadsoir^  it  w49  foriB^rly  vefy  cofai- 
moB  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aochester,  Sandd>wn,  Deal,  &c.  and 
ta  sow  oe€asionaUy  met  with  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  and  oM 
luiUs. 

The  clove  pink  now  forms  an  ornament  in  almost  everj  garden, 
being  generally  admired  both  for  its  colour  and  fragrance;  by  the 
aid  of  cultivation,  many  beautiful  and  double  varieties  are  pro- 
doeed,  the  most  luxuriant  of  which  are  known  by  the  .name  of 
carnations.  The  specific  name,  Caryophyllus,  given  to  this  speeie^ 
of  Dianthus,  appears  to  be  derived  from  its  odour,  which  greatly 
rtsanbles  that  of  the  clove  spice.  The  root  is  perennial ;  the  steals 
ire  slender,  upright,  smooth,  branched  and  jointed^  of  a  glaucdus 
green  colour,  and  rise  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height ;  the  leaves  of 
the  young  shoots  are  numerous,  smooth,  linear,  entire  and  pointed ; 
those  on  the  stems  are  short,  linear,  and  placed  in  pairs  at  the 
joints ;  the  flowers  stand  singly  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
and  are  of  a  deep  crimson  colour;-  the  calyx  is  cylindricid,  tubular, 
and  five-cleft;  the  base  is  surrounded  with  four  ovate,  pointed 
squamae ;  the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  petals,  the  limbs  of  which 
are  rounded,  scolloped,  and  fringed ;  the  claws  are  long,  narrow,  and 
attached  to  the  common  receptacle;  the  ten  filaments  are  longer 
than  the  calyx,  tapering,  and  furnished  with  oblong  compressed 
anthers ;  the  germen  is  oval,  the  two  styles  slender  and  longer  than 
the  filaments,  and  crowned  with  pointed  stigmas,  which  curl  out- 
ward ;  the  capsule  is  cylindrical,  and  contains  many  roundish  seeds. 

Sensible  Qualities,  Properties,  and  Uses,  &c.  The 
flowers  of  the  clove  pifak  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  resembling 
th^  clove  spioe;  their  taste  is  bitter  and  slightly  astringent;  they 
itepart  these  qualities  both  to  water  and  spirit,  and  either  by  infu- 
sion or  distillation.  The  medicinal  properties  of  the  flowers  (the 
only  part  used  in  pharmacy)  are  very  inconsiderable ;  former  writers 
on  the  Materia  Medica  supposed  them  to  possess  power  over  the 
nervous  system,  aud  therefore  recommended  them  in  many  nervous 
diseases,  in  palpitations  of  the  heart,  convulsions,  tremours,  &c. 
Modern  practice  however  does  not  confirm  the  encomiums  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  the  flowers  are  now  valued  only  for  their  sen- 
sil^le  qualities ;  the  ofiicinal  preparation  is  esteemed  as  an  useful 
acy unct  only ;  as  such  it  is  used  to  disguise  the  taste  of  unpala- 
table medicines^  and  to  give  a  fine  colour  where  it  is  wanting. 

Off.  The  Flowers, 

Off.  Pp.    Syrupus  Caryophylli  Rubric  D. 
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Syrian  Bindweed^  or  Scammony.  * 


Class  Pentandria. — Orrfer  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Campanace^,  Linn.    CoNVOLVULi,  Juss. 
Gen.  Cfiar.     Calijx,     a    periantfaam,     ave-oleft.       Corolla 
mofiopetaloas,    belKsbaped,    plaited.     Stigma  2.      Capsuh 
two  or  tfaree^celled,  each  cell  oontaifiiDg'  two  op  three  seeds*- 
Spec.    Char.     X^ave^  sagittate,  the  posterior  margins  with 
a  tooth.     Footstalks  cylindrical,  long,  mostly  three-flowered. 


The  Convolvulus  is  so  uDiversally  known,  and  %o  eitsily  dis- 
tinguishable, from  the  shape  of  its  fiowers,  as  scarcely  to  requite 
any  general  description ;  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the  species  are 
very  numerous,  amounting  to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
some  oi  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  country,  and  every 
climate  of  the  habitable  world,  though  by  far  the  greater  part  are  in- 
digenous to  the  warmer  latitudes,  from  whence  many  of  tiiem  have 
been  introduced  into  our  gardens  and  greeu'-houses.t 

The  scammony  Convolvulus  is  a  climbing  perennial  plant,  grow- 
ing in .  Syria,  My»ia,  and  Cappadocia^  partictflarly  in  the   neigh- 
bourhood of  Antioch  and  Aleppo;  it  is  also  to   be  met  with  in 
Tripoli,  and  we  believe  some  other  of  the  more  eastern  Barbary 
States.     It  was  first  cultivated  in  England   by  Gerarde,  in  1597* 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  and  from  oii^e 
to  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  covered  with  bark  of  a  light  grey , 
colour ;  tapering,  branched   towards  the  bottom,  and  containingt 
when  fresh,  a  milky  juice,  in  wktoh  the  medical  virtues  of  the  plant, 
reside ;    the    stalks  sure  numerous,  slender,    twining,    and  spfead 
themselves  on  the  ground,  or,  if  supported,  climb  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet ;  the  leaves  are  arrow- shaped^  smooth,  of  a, 
bright  green  colour,  and  stand  upon  long  foot-stalks ;  the  flowers 


*  Fig.  a.  represents  a  cutting,  the  leaves^  flowers,  &c.  of  the  nataral  size,    h,  Tbo 
top  portion  of  a  small  root.    c.  The  stamina,    d.  The  pistillom. 
t  Thirty-nine  species. — Hort.  Cant. 
VOL.    I.  Y 
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are  funneUshaped,  yellowish,  plicated,  and,  accoiding  to  Doctor 
Russell,  placed  in  pairs  upon  the  peduncles;  the  calyx  is  double, 
consisting  of  four  emarginated  leaflets  in  each  row ;  th^  bracteas 
are  awl-shaped,  spreading  remote  from  the  flower ;  the  capsule  is 
three,  and  sometimes  four-celled,  containing  seeds  of  a  pyramidical 
shape. 

The  scammony  of  the  pharmacopceias  is  a  gummy  resin,  beiiig  the 
concrete  juice  of  the  roots.  In  the  first  vol.  of  the  Medical  Obser- 
rations  and  Inquiries,  we  learn  the  following  method  of  procuring 
the  officinaLscammony,  as  communicated  by  Dr.  Russell.  **  Having 
cleared  away  the  earth  from  about  the  root,  the  top  is  cut  off  in 
an  oblique  direction,  about  two  inches  below  where  the  stalks  spring 
from  it.  Under  the  most  depending  part  of  the  slope  they  fix  a 
shell,  or  some  other  convenient  receptacle,  into  which  the  milky 
juice  gradually  flows.  It  is  left  there  about  twelve  hours,  which 
time  is  suflicient  for  drawing  off  the  whole  juice  ;  this,  however, 
is  in  small^quantity,  each  root  affording  but  a  very  few  drachms.  This 
juice  from  the  several  roots  is  put  together  into  some  proper  vessel, 
where  in  a  little  time  it  grows  hard." 

Scammony  f^  brought  to  us  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna ;  that  which 
comes  from  the  latter  place,  is  less  valued  than  tlie  former;  it  is 
said  to  be  more  ponderous,  and  of  a  deeper  colour;  the  colour 
however  affords  us  no  test  of  the  goodness  of  the  drug,  which 
depends  entirely  on  the  purity  of  the  concrete.*  Its  principal  con- 
stituent is  resin,  and  proof  spirit  is  the  best  menstruum. for  it. 

Sensible  Properties,  &c.  Genuine  scammony,  at  least  the 
best  scammony  of  the  shops,  which  comes  to  us  from  Aleppo,  is 
obtained  in  light,  spongy  masses,  having  a  heavy  disagreeable 
smell,  very  much  resembling  decayed  cheese ;  of  a  shining  ash- 
cirfour ;  texture  friable,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder;  when  pow- 
dered of  a  light  grey  or  whifish  colour;  taste  bitterish,  somewhat 
acrid,  and  extremely  nauseous  to  most  palates.  The  Smyrna  scam- 
mony is  in  more  compact,  ponderous  pieces,  having  less  smell,  not 
so  friable,  and  more  difficult  to  pulverize ;  it  contain^  sand  and^ 
other  impurities.  Scammony  may  be  best  chosen  by  the  fracture 
and  the  smell. 

According  to  Vogel  and  other  chemists,  100  parts   of  Aleppo 


.  M 

.  *  The  Jews  who  traffic  in  soammooy,  mike  a  jiractice  of  bn jingr  it  while  yet  soft,  and 
adolteratlog  it  by  mixing  with  it  nhes^  land,  and  whaterer  other  in^edienC  best  an- 
awers  their  pnrpose. 
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seammoDy  consist  of  60  resin,  35  insolable  matter,  3  gum  and  2 
extract.  Water  dissolves  about  one-fourth  of  scammony,  the  solu- 
tion is  of  a  greenish  grey  and  opaque;  alcohol  dissolves  about  two- 
thirds,  and  ether  about  one-fifth. 

Medical  Pbopbrties.  Scammony  appears  to  have  been  well 
known  to  the  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians,*  and  was  not  only  em- 
ployed by  them  internally  as  a  purgative,  but  likewise  as  an  external 
remedy  for  tumours,  scabies,  t^nea,  &c.  Hoffman  entertained  an 
opinion  that  it  was  a  dangerous  medicine,  f  but  since  Boerhaave's 
^me  it  has 'justly  been  considered  a  safe  though  a  stimulating 
cathartic.  Like  other  resinous  purgatives,  it  is  uncertain  in  its 
operation,  which  may  be  occasioned  by  the  natural  mucus  of  the 
intestini^a  defending  them  from  the  action  of  the  stimulant,  or 
perhaps  in  most  instances  from  the  impurity  of  the  drug.  For  our- 
selves we  have  never  found  it  fail  in  its  operation,  and  we  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  it  for  children  without  experiencing 
any  bad  results.  A^  an  adjunct  to  other  aperient  medicines  we 
consider  it  truly  valuable,  and  it  is  in  this  way  we  would  recommend 
Its  use.  t 

There  are  sev6ra^  officinal  preparations  into  which  scammony 
enters;  of  these  we  consider  the  Extract.  Colocynthidis  Comp. 
and  the  Pilulae  Colocynthidis  Comp.  as  the  best.  The  Confectio 
Scammonese  is  likewise  a  very  good  preparation,  in  doses  of  from 
3i  to  5fl  we  have  never  found  it  fail  of  operation.  Dr.  Russell 
administered  the  dried  root  in  decoction,  and  found  it  a  pleasant 
and  mild  cathartic  3  no  other  part  of  the  plant  seems  to  possess 
any  medicinal  quality. 

Off.  The  Gum  Resin. 

Off.  Pp.     Con  feet.  Scammoneae,  L.  D.     ' 

Extractum  Colocynthidis  Comp.  L.  D. 

Pilulae  Colocynthidis  Comp.  E.  D.   , 

Pulv.  Scammoneae  Comp.  L.  E. 

Sennse  Comp.  L. 


*  Hippocrates,  Diosoorides,  Aetius,  Mesee,  &o. 

t  Ego  namqaam  in  praxi  mea  in  nsa  habai,  nee  in  postemm  habebo  t  me  lemper  ab 
istiatmodi  ▼eneris  colUqaatrTii  abitinens. — ^off.  10  Sohrod.  p.  548. 

X  Orfila,  after  several  exporimeiita,  found  the  ooncrate  juice  of  •fammoDjr  sot  in* 
noxious. 
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VIOLA  ODORATA. 

Sweet  Violet.^ 


C/as«  Prntandria. — Order   Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Campanac£JE»  Unn.    Cisti*  Ju99. 

Gbn.  Char.  Calyx  6-cleft.  Corolla  5-petalied^  irregalar, 
the  upper  petal  sparred  at  the  base.  Anthers  €oherin|^. 
Capsule  3-valved,  1-ceIIed. 

*SPf  G.  Qhar.  ,Steni  none.     Scyons  creeping.     Leaves  heart* 
shaped^  smooth  as  well  as  the  footstalks.     Calyx  obtuse. 


The  genufi  Viola  comprises  a  great  number  of  species,  more  than 
forty  of  which  are  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens  ;t  these  are 
chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America.  The  Viola  Odorata  is 
a  perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  very  common  to  roost 
parts  of  the  country ;  in  its  wild  state,  it  is  usually  met  with  ou 
banks,  under  shady  hedges,  and  in  mois;t  cool  places,  where  it  per- 
.  fumes  the  atmosphere  with  itsfragrant  odour,  the  sweetness  of  which 
has  obtained  for  it  the  specific  naipe  of  Odorata.  This  species  of 
violet  flowers  in  March,  and  continues  blowing  for  many  Weeks ;  it 
has  no  stem,  and  rapidly  increases  by  runners,  which  send  out  fibrous 
radicles  3  the  leaves  rise  upon  long  petioles,  they  are  heart-shaped, 
serrated,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  slightly  wrinkled,  and  of  a 
dark  green  colour ;  the  flowers  stand,  a  little  higher  than  the  leaves, 
upon  long  channelled  footstalks,  about  the  middle  of  which  are 
placed  a  pair  of  small  lanceolate  bracteas ;  the  calyx  is  composed 
of  five  oblong  acute  pointed  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  drooping,  of  a 
peculiar  purple  colour ;  the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  unequal 
petals,  the  two  lateral  of  which  are  opposite  and  somewhat  bearded 
at  the  base,  the  posterior  one  is  slightly  keeled,  and  has  a  horned 
nectarium ;  the  stamens  are  five,  almost  sessile,  and  terminate  in  a 
membranous  expansion,  that  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  germen ; 
the  germen  is  roundish,  and  curved  with  a  falcated  pistil. 


*  Fig.  (u  The  ttamina.  &.  The  pistiUamu   c.  the  osljrX.  d.  The  perioMpiam.  e.  A  se^. 
t  Hort.  Cant. 
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SBKfilBLfi  AND  ChBHICAL  PROPERTIES.  Vtolete  htlTe  a 
tolerably  powerful  odour,  which  to  most  persons  is  extremely  fragrant; 
tbeir  taste  is  slightly  bitter ;  these  quaiitiesi  and  also  their  eolour, 
they  iokpart  to  boiling  water.  From  the  analysis  of  M.  Bonllay, 
violets  eontain  an  alkaline  pHiiciple  of  eon«iderable  aetivity,  and^ 
from  the  experiments  of  Orfila,  even  powerftilly  poisonous ;  this 
principle  resides  in  every  part  of  the  plant,  but  more  partteularly  in 
the  roots ;  it  is  acrid  and  bitter,  and  excites  vomitings  in  small 
quantities.*  M.  Boullay  proposes  it  should  be  named  VMine, 
indigeneus  emetine,  or  emetine  of  the  violet.  It  is  procured  in  the 
same  manner  as  emetine  from  ipecacuanha,  for  which  process  we 
refer  our  readers  to  that  article. 

Mbbical  Propbrties  and  Uses.  The  officinal  part  of  the 
violet,  i.e.  the  flowers,  contains  but  very  slight  medicinal  properties, 
their  effects  being  gently  aperient ;  as  such,  the  syrup  is  sometimes 
prescribed  for  young  children,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  oil 
of  almonds.  The  flowers  of  violets  are  chiefly  valued  as  a  delicate 
test  for  detecting  the  presence  of  uncombined  acids  and  alkalies, 
the  former  of  which,  change  the  watery  infusion  or  syrup,  (which  is 
blue)  to  red,  and  the  latter  to  green. 

Off.  The  Flowers* 

Oft'.  Pp.     Syrupus  Violae,  E.  D. 


IRIS   FLORENTINA. 

Florentine  Iris.'\ 


Class  Tei ANDRiA. —Orcfer  Monogynia. 
Na$.  Ord.  ENSATiB,    Linn.     Irides,    Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  0.  Corolla  6-parted;  alternate  petals, 
reflected.  Germen  oblong  beneath  the  receptacle.  Stigma 
large  and  petal-like.     Capsule  oblong,  3-ceIIed^  3-vaIved. 

Sp£€.  Char.  Corolla  bearded.  Leaves  sward-shaped,  smootb> 
aM  shorter  than  the  scape,  which  is  mostly  two-flowered. 


*  The  rooU  of  most  species  of  the  violet  are  possessed  of  emetic  properties)  and  are 
bM  and!  snbstitofed  for  those  of  Ipecaciranha.    Sd. 
t  Flg.il.  The  pistiUuiB.    b^  A  atssmen*    e.  The  anther. 
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;  Thb  Florentine  Iris  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  Italy  and 
the  South  of  Europe,  but  from  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  wjiicb  appear 
early  in  May,  it  has  been  long  naturalized  in  the  gardens  of  Britain ; 
it  was  first  cultivated  by  Gerarde^  at  the  end*of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  root  of  this  plant  is  thick,  tuberous,  knobbed ;  externally 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  of  a  dirty  white  within  ;  from  the  lower 
part  of  ^the  root  it  sends  off  a  number  of  fibres  which  leave  a  round 
indentation,  or  shade  on  the  tuberous  root ;  the  leaves  are  sword- 
shaped,  sheathing,  and  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  rising  from  the 
root;  the  flower  stems  are  erect,  simple,  cylindrical,  rising  about 
two  or  three  feet  Jiigh,  and  each  bearing  two  or  three  flowers ;  the 
flowers  are  large,  erect,  protruded  from  a  sheath,  or  spatha,  of  two 
valves ;  the  three  outer  petals  of  the  corolla  are  larger  than  the 
inner  ones,  thick  and  fleshy  near  the  base,  and  bearded  within  with 
white  hairs  tipped  with  yellow,  which  are  the  nectarium  of  the  flower; 
the  inner  petals  are  narrower,  of  a  bluish  white,  with  thick  greenish 
claws;  the  capsule  contains  many  flat  brown  seeds ;  the  ^laments 
of  the  stamina  are  terminated  by  a  number  of  long,  pale  yellow 
anthers.  ' 

Sensible  and  Medical  Properties.  As  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  are  an  ornament  in  the  garden,  so  is  the  root  an  almost 
indispensable  requisite  at  a  fashionable  toilet,  under  the  name  of 
orris  root,  a  substance  so  well  known  as  almost  to  render  descriptioD 
unnecessary,  but  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  how  it  came  to  find 
a  placC'in  the  Materia  Medica.  It  has  indeed  been  said  to  possess 
hydragogue  and  purgative  properties,  and  may  like  many  other 
remedies  no  longer  in  use  have  had  its  fashionable  reign,  but  that 
day  has  long  passed  by,  at  least  in  these  countries.  As  a  perfume, 
orris  root  is  still  in  vogue  among  the  fair  sex,  and  serious  consequences 
are  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  immoderate  use  of  it  in  this  way.  Dr. 
Aumont,  of  Paris,  relates  a  case  of  two'young  ladies  having  become 
paralytic  from  putting  a  quantity  of  it  into  their  hair  at  bed -time;  the 
effects  produced  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  are  consequent 
upon  the  internal  use  of  cantharides.  The  fresh  root  has  an  acrid, 
bitter  taste;  exciting,  when  chewed,  a  pungent  heat  in  the  mouth  :  by 
drying,  most  of  this  acrimony  is  destroyed,  and  the  taste  becomes 
mildly  bitter,  and  somewhat  aromatic,  imparting  at  the  same  time, 
an  agreeable  odour  reseiiibling  violets.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  roots  propagated  in  England,  have  few  of  the  properties  of 
those  which  grow  in  Italy,  which  country  supplies  us  with  the  orris 
root  of  commerce ;  the  powdered  root  enters  into  the  composition  of 
many  of  the  fashionable  tooth  powders,  and  is  an  agreeable  addition 
to  other  substances  used  for  this  purpose. 
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MENTHA  VIRIDfS. 

Spearmint, 


Class  DiDYNAMiA.— Orrfer^  Gymnospermia. 

Nat.   Ord.   VERTICILLATiE,   Linn.      LABIATiE,   Ju$8. 

Gen.-  Char..  Corolla  not  quite  equal,  4-lobed.  Stamens 
erect,   spreading. 

Spec.  Char.  Spikes  interrupted.  Leaves  sessile,  lanceolate^ 
acute,  naked.  Bracteas  bristle-shaped,  somewhat  hairy, 
and  also  the  teeth  of  th«  calyx*     Peduncles  smooth. 


The  genus  Mentha  comprises  more  than  thirty  species,  of  which 
twenty-three  are  indigenous  to  Britain  ;  of  these  several  are  largely 
cultivated  for  medicinal  and  culinary  purposes,  viz.  spearmint, 
peppermint  and  penny-royal.  The  Mentha  Viridis  is  a  hardy 
perennial,  flowering  the  latter  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August; 
in  its  native  state  it  delights  in  a  cool  marshy  soil,  and  has  been 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  country  :  many  years  ago,  it  was  found 
by  Hudson  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  Avon,  but  it  is  now 
rarely  met  with.  .  The  root  is  fibrous  and  creeping,  and  sends  up 
stems  that  rise  to  the  height  of  two  and  often  three  feet,  erect, 
branched,  angular,  and  often  of  a  purplish  tint ;  the  leaves,  when 
full  grown,  are  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  broad,  lanceolate,  somewhat  hairy  on  vthe  under  side, 
placed  nearly  sessile,  and  stand  opposite  on  the  stem  and  branches ; 
the  flowers  terminate  the  stems  and  branches  in  long  p^nicled  acute 
spikes,  the  whorls  of  which  stand  a  little  remote  from  each  other, 
and  are  furnished  •.  with  narrow,  lanceolate  bracteas ;  the  peduncles 
are  smooth  and  polished  ;  the  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  divided  into  five 
acute  segments  ;  the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  and  of  a  pale  purple 
colour;  the  stamens  are  shorter  than  the  corolla,  crowned  with 
roundish  anthers;  the  germen  is  four-lobed,  style  filiform,  stigma 
bifid;  the  seeds  are  four,  small,  and  often  abortive. 

Qualities^  Properties,  Uses,  &c.  Spearmint  has  an  anro- 
matic  and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  its  smell  is  fragrant ;  in  distillation 
with  water  it  yields  a  considerable  portion  of  essential  oil,  of  a  pale 
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greenish  colour ;  the  distilled  water  and  spirituous  tincture  are 
aromatic ;  the  watery  infusion  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  which 
changes  to  a  blackish  green  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  medicinal  properties  are  very  inconsiderable ;  it  is  slightly 
aromatic  and  carminative,  and  chiefly  used  in  the  form  of  the  dis- 
tilled water  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  medicine  ;  the  infusion  of 
the  herb  forms  a  c<»oling  drink  in  febrile  disorders.  This  species  of 
mint  is  in  general  use  as  a  culinary  pot-herb.  The  cfssential  oil  com- 
bined with  from  three  to  six  parts  of  rectified  spirit  forms  ibe 
essence  of  mint,  used  for  flavouring  sauces,  &c.  where  the  fresh  herb 
cannot  be  procured. 

Off.  The  Plant. 

Off.  Pp.     Atqua  Menthae  Viridis,  L.  E. 

Infusum  Menthse  Com posi turn,  O. 

Oleum  Menthee  Viridis,  L.  D. 

Spiritus  Menthae  Viridis,  L, 


MENTHA  PIPERITA. 

Peppermint.* 


Class  Did  YN  AMI  A, — Order  Gymnospermia. 
Nat.   Ord,  VERTiciLLATiB,  Linn,    Labiate,  Jnss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  not  quite  equal,  4-lobed.  Stamens  erect, 
spreading. 

Spec.  Char.    Spikes  blunt,  interrupted  below.   Leaves  avate, 
petioled.     Stamens  shorter  than  the  corollB. 


Peppermint  is  an  indigenous  plant,  but  like  the  spearmint  it 
13  rather  a  rare  native ;  in  its  wild  state  it  Is  usually  found  in  moist 
places,  hence  it  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  banks  of  rivers :  but 
for  medicinal  purposes,  it  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities  in  the 


^i;.  a*  represents  (he  corolla  magiiiiie^,  ai4  dui  opeii  to  sbew  the  stainat.    b. 
Tfaerpistilliqiii,.    o.  TbeoaJ^jr^. 
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neighbourhood  of  London.  It  flowers  from  the  latter  end  of  July 
to  September.  Peppermint  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  spearmint, 
for  which  it  has  been  often  mistaken,  but  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  the  leaves  being  much  broader,  and  having  short 
footstalks,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  leaves  are  narrower,  and 
stand  almost  sessile  on  the  stems. 

The  root  of  peppermint  is  creeping  and  fibrous ;  the  stems  rise  to 
the  height  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  in  form  quadrangular,  often  of 
a  purplish  colour,  somewhat  hairy,  and  branched  ;  the  leaves  stand 
opposite  on  short  footstalks,  and  vary  both  in  length  and  breadth,  are 
ovate,  acute,  serrated,  of  a  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  the 
under  side  is  pale,  and  the  mid-rib  studded  with  short  hairs ;  the 
flowers  terminate  the  stem  and  brandies  in  solitary  interrupted 
bluntish  spikes,  the  lowest  whorls  are  mo)*e  distatit,  and  sometimes 
form  smaller  spikes ;  the  bracteas  are  lanceolate  and  fringed ;  the 
flower-stalks  vary,  being  generally  perfectly  smooth,  but  occasionally 
slightly  hirsute ;  the  calyx  is  slender,  and  divided  into  five  acute 
segments,  which  are  fringed,  and  of  a  deep  purplish  colour;  the 
corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  of  a  purple  colour;  the  filaihents  are  awl- 
shaped;  the  germen  i»  superior,  four-lobed,  and  supports  a  slender 
style,  longer  than  the  corolla,  crowned  with  a  bifid  stigma. 

Sensible  Qualities,  <&c.  Peppermint  has  a  fragrant  smell, 
slightly  approaching  to  that  of  camphor 5  taste  hot  and  aromatic, 
exciting  first  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  mouth,  which  is  succeeded  by 
a  coldness ;  both  smell  and  taste  are  increased  by  exsiccation.  The 
watery  infusion  of  the  plant  is  of  a  reddish  colouf,  which  grow^  brown 
by  the  fiddition  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  by  distillation  with  water,  it 
yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  essential  oil,  of  a  very  pungent  fiery 
taste,  and  smelling  strongly  of  the  plant.  This  essential  oil  contains 
a  considerable  proportion  of  camphor ;  it  is  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former,  to  eight  or  ten  of 
the  latter,  forms  the  essence  of  peppermint,  often  used  for  making 
extempore  peppermint  water. 

Medical  Uses,  &c.  Peppermint  is  the  most  powerful  of  the 
mints,  and  from  its  hot  and  pungent  qualities,  proves  an  excellent 
carminative  and  stimulant ;  hence  it  is  in  general  use  in  all  flatulent 
disorders,  to  obviate  nausea  and  griping ;  it  is  also  much  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  medicines,  to  disguise  their  taste  and  smelL 

Off'.  The  Plant. 

Off.  Pp.     Aqua  Mentbse  Piperitae,  L.  E.  D. 
Oleum  Menthse  Piperitae,  L.  £.  D. 
Spicitus  Menthae  Piperitae,  L.  £^. 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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MENTHA  PULEGIUM, 

Penny  Royal.* 


Class  BiDYViAMiA.— Order  Gymnospermia. 
NaL  Ord.  Vbrticillatjb,  JLifiii.    Labiatje,  Jmu. 

Gen.  Char.     Corolla  not  quite  eqaal^  {oxa-XoheA-^— Stamens 
erect,  spreading. 

Spec.  Char.    Flowers  whorled.     Leaves  ovate.    Stem  pros- 
trate.    Flower-stalks  and  Calyx  downy. 


Penny  Royal  is  a  native  species  of  mint,  and  much  oftener  met 
widi  in  its  wild  state  than  either  peppermint  or  spearmint;  it  is 
usually  found  in  moist  places  on  commons  and  heaths  ;  it  flowers  the 
latter  end  of  A  ugust  and  Septem ber.  There  are  two  or  th ree  varieties 
of  penny  royal  cultivated  in  our  gardens ;  these  chiefly  differ  from  the 
wild  species  in  the  form  of  the  leaf,  which  is  longer  and  narrower 
than  iu  our  native  species,  they  also  rise  to  a  greater  height,  but 
po89e89>the  same  qualities  as  the  indigenous;  as  such  the^  are  gene- 
iratlly  used  for  domestic  and  medicinal  purposes.  The  root  is  creeping, 
and.  puts  forth  numerous,  slender,  bluntly  quadrangular  stems,  which 
are  procumbent  at  the  lower  part,  and  rise  to  the  he^ht  of  eight 
or  nine  inches,  the  upper  part  is  somewhat  downy ;  the  leaves  are 
about  an  inch  in  length,  ovate,  obtuse,  unequally  serrated  and  stand 
on  short  footstalks ;  the  under  surface  is  slightly  hairy  ;  the  whorls 
are  axillary,  and  supported  on  short  peduncles ;  the  lowers  are 
numerous,  and  stand  on  short  downy  purplish  stalks ;  the  calyx  is 
nearly  cylindrical,  five-cleft,  strongly  furrowed,  and  downy,  the 
segments  of  which  are  unequal,  pointed,  and  fringed ;  the  corolla  is 
longer  than  the  calyx,  of  a  pale  lilac  or  purple  colour,t  externally 
hairy;  the  stamens  are  erect  and  longer  than  the  i-orolla;  the 
germen  is  four-cleft,  and  supports  a  slender  style,  crowned  with  a 
bifid  stigma ;  the  germen  becomes  four  naked  seeds. 


*  Fig  a.  represents  a  plant  of  the  natoral  size,    h,  A  perfeot  flower,  (magnified). 
c.  The  oaljx.    d.  Tbe  pistiliam. 
t  There  is  a  variety  occasionallj  met  with  whieh  has  white  flowers.    J?<f. 
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SSNSIBU  Qualities,  ^c*  Penny  royal  has  a  strongs  spbituous, 
and  somewhat  disagreeable  smell ;  its  taste  is  strong,  sweetish,  and 
slightly  acrid,  when  chewed  it  heats  the  tongue  and  fiances.  The 
watery  infusion  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  strong  scented  with  a 
slight  spirituous  taste :  sulphate  of  iron  instantly  turns  it  black. 
Penny  royal  by  distillation,  either  with  water  or  spirit,  gives  out  both 
its  smell  and  taste.  By  distillation  with  water  it  yields  a  considerable 
quantity  of  essential  oil  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  with  the  smell 
aod  taste  of  the  herb  in  a  concentrated  degree,  the  oil  contains  a- 
amall  portion  of  camphor* 

MSDiCAL  Properties,  &c.  Penny  royal  in  the  present  day  is 
chiefly  employed  as  a  domestic  medicine  by  the  uninformed,  who 
greatly  esteem  it  in  uterine  obstruction.*  Formerly  it  was  supposed 
to  possess  emmenagogue  properties,  but  it  is  now  disregarded  by 
the  profession ;  it  is  both  carminative  and  stimulant,  like  the  other 
minta,  but  its  disagreeable  flavour  causes  it  seldom  to  be  employed 
as  such. 

Off.  The  Herb. 

Off«  Pp.    Aqua  Pulegii,  L.  £.  D. 
Oleum  Pulegii,  L.  D. 
X  Spiritus  Pulegii,  L. 


MARRUBIUM  VULGARE. 

Common  or  White  Horehound.'\ 


CtdiS  DlDYKAMIA.— Oriler  OVMNOSPBRMIAt 

N0L  Qrin  Verticillatje,  Linn.    Labiate,  Juss. 


•  Tho  diitiUtd  water,  lold  in  the  thopt  onder  the  name  of  hysteric  ioal<r,  is  a 
favMiite-  medicine  nith  ibe>  volgar  in  obttractioA  at  the  meofei  and  bjrsterioal 
diflordcrt. 

t  Pig.  a  representa  flie  top  of  a  plant  of  the  natural  rise.  6.  The  oorolk  magnifledji 
and  oQt  open  to  ihsw  the  anthers,  c,  Tbe  pisfiUom.  tf.  The  eoroUi.  t.  Two  vie«ra 
of  the  oal  jx* 
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« 

6em.  Char.  Calyx  monophyllons^  salver-shaped/ rigid,  ten- 
toothed ,  and  chaanelled.  Corolla  monopetalous,  gaping, 
upper  lip  erect,  bifid,  linear. 

Spbc.  Char.     Teeth  of  the  calyx  bristly,  hooked. 


The  M arrubium  Vulgare*  is  a  perennial  plant,  growing  wild 
on  road-sides,  and  among  rubbish,  and  flowering  in  July.    The  root 
is  furnished  with  numerous  fibres ;  the  stalks  are  upright,  strong, 
square,  hairy  or  downy,  and  rise  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height ; 
the  leaves  are  roundish  or  oblong,  deeply  serrated,  veined,  wrinkled, 
hoary,  and  stand  in  pairs  upon  thick  broad  footstalks ;  the  flowers 
are  white,  and  produced  in  whorls  at  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves ; 
the  calyx  is  tubular,  scored,  and  divided  at  the  mouth  into  ten  narrow 
segments  which  are  hooked  at  the  end ;  the  corolla  consists  of  a  cylin- 
drical tube,  opening  at  the  mouth  into  two  lips ;  the  upper  lip  is 
narrow,  and   cloven  or   notched ;    the  under  lip  is  broader,   and 
divided  into  three  segments,  the  centre  one  being  broad  and  slightly 
scolloped  at  the  end;  the  lateral  segments  are  spear-shaped   and 
short;   the  filaments  are  supplied  with  simple  anthers  which  are 
concealed  in  the  tube  ;  a  slender  style  issues  from  the  germen,  fur- 
nished with  a  cloven  stigma ;  the  seeds  are  of  an  oblong  shape. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  have  a  strong  but  not  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  rough  bitter 
taste;  the  odour  is  nearly  lost  by  long  keeping.  The  flowers  likewise 
in  some  degree  partake  of  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  leaves,  but  are 
not  nearly  so  powerful :  the  latter  is  the  only  part  used  medicinally. 
The  infusion  reddens  the  tincture  of  litmus,  gives  a  deep  green  olive 
precipitate  with  sulphate  of  iron,  a  brown  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
a  pale  yellow  with  muriate  of  mercury ;  but  acetate  and  superacetate 
of  lead  do  not  affect  it.  The  active  principles  of  horehound,  therefore, 
appear  to  be  bitter  extractive,  volatile  oil,  and  gallic  acid. 

Medicinal  Properties.  Marrubium  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  for  its  extraordinary  effect  in  removing  disorders  of  the 
lungs,  and  obstructions  of  the  abdominal  viscera  if  taken  in  con- 
siderable quantities  it  is  said  to  act  as  an  aperient ;  but  its  virtues,  if 
it  possess  any,  do  not  appear  to  be  clearly  ascertained.    It  has 


.  ••n^AO'Mv    Dioacoride^  .Aoeordiog  to  Leoiery,  the   uapie   is   derifed  from   Ilia 
Hebfew  word  Marrob,  which  nieaii^: a  bitter  juice, 
"f  Diosoorides,  lib.  iii.  o.  119.    See  also  Plinjr,  lib.  xx«  o.  22.  ^ 
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chiefly  been  employed  in  humoral  asthmas,  obstinate  coughs,  and 
pulmonary  consumption  ;  in  the  latter  case  we  have  seen  it  given  in 
infusion,  in  conjunction  with  decoction  of  Iceland  moss,  as  a  diet 
drink,  for  a  considerable  time  ;  whether  the  patient  derived  benefit 
from  it  or  not  it  is  difficult  to  say,  we  can  only  state  as  the  result 
of  the  disorder,  that  she  died.*  Instances  are  also  mentioned  of  its 
successful  use  in  scirrhous  affections  of  the  liver;  jaundice,  cachexia^ 
and  menstrual  suppressions.!  Bergius  says,  virtus,  tonica,  emme" 
nagoga,  diuretica;  u^us,  cachexia,  ohmensium,  hysterica,  asthma 
pituitosum.  It  is  now  seldom  prescribed,  but  maintains  its  popularity 
among  the  poorer  class,  by  whom  it  is  still  a  favourite  remedy  for 
cough.  Cullen  says,  *'  it  has  had  the  reputation  of  a  pectoral,  but 
in  many  trials  its  virtues  in  that  way  have  not  been  observed,  and  ia 
several  cases  it  has  been  judged  hurtful :  for  its  use  in  asthma  and 
phthisis,  and  for  its  power  in  resolving  induration  of  the  liver,  I 
consider  the  authorities  of^Forrestus,  Zacutus  Lusitanious,  and  Cho- 
mel,  to  be  very  insufficient ;  and  the  events  they  have  ascribed  to  it 
to  be  very  Improbable."  I 

It  is.  usually  given  in  infusion:  the  expressed  juice,  and  leaves 
dried  and  ppm^ered,  have  also  been  employed  ;  and  we  believe  it  to 
be  so  innocent  that  in  any  way  it  may  be  taken  ad  libitum.  '  There 
is  no  officinal  preparation  of  Marrubium. 

Off.    The  Leaves. 


SALIX   FRAGILIS. 

Crack  Will(nio.% 


Class  DiCEGiA. — Order  DiANDRiA. 
Nat,  Ordi  Amentacejs,  Linn.  Juss. 


•  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  however  says,  **  we  have  seen  decided  advantage  from  its 
exhibition  in  phthisis*'' 

t  Vide  Celsas,  Ub.  iii.  cap.  22. 

t  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 

§  Fig.  a,  represenU  the  top  of  a  branch,  with  female  flowers  or  catkins.  6.  Male 
flowers  or  catkins,  c.  AsingU  male  flower  a  little,  magnified,  composed  of  the  two 
ttamina  and  oalyx.  d,  A  single  female  flower  composed  of  the  pistillnm  and  calyx. 
«.  A  nagoiiied  aolhtr,  cat  open  to  shew  th«  fwx  4}^b.   /.  The  seed  vessel. 
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Gen.  Char.    Mzle^^Amentum  cylindrical.     Calyx,  a  scale. 
Corolla,  0.     Gland  of  the  base»  nectariferous. 

Female — Amentum  cylindrical.  Calyx,  a  scale. 
Corotta  0.  Style,  bifid.  Capeule  one^celled,  two-yalved. 
Seeds  downy. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  serrated,   smooth,  ovate,  lanceolate. 
Petioles  furnished  with  glandular  teeth. 


The  Willow  is  a  well  known  tree,  and  the  species  of  it  found- 
in  ifaese  countries  are  very  numerous,  more  than  fifty  being 
indigenous  to  Britain.  The  one  under  consideration  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  sendint^  off  large  branches,  and  is  covered  with  a 
wrinkled  bark  of  a  grey  colour ;  the  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and 
lanee-sbaped,  ttandmg  upon  foot-stalks,  which  are  furnished  with 
glandular  teeth  ;  the  fructification  is  borne  on  that  peculiar  deserip- 
tion  of  cal^x  called  an  amentum,  or  catkin ;  there  is  no  Bower,  pro- 
perly so  called,  the  parts  of  fructification  being  limited  to  the 
stamina,  pistiUum,  and  nectarinm;  the  stamina  and  pistillum,  or 
male  and  female  flowers,  are  seated  upon  different  trees,  which  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  class  Dioecia,  and  they  are  accordingly 
called  male  trees,  or  female  trees;  the  calyx,  or  common  catkin  of 
the  male  flower,  is  oblong,  imbricated,  enclosed  by  an  inTolucrum, 
or  common  calyx,  formed  of  a  bud,  and  consisting  of  scales,  which 
are  oblongs  flat,  expanding,  and  unifloral;  the  nectarium  is  a  small, 
cylindrical,  truncated  gland,  containing  honey,  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower;  the  filaments  are  two,  (whence  the  order 
Diandria  is  designated)  straight,  filiform,  longer  than  the  calyx,  and 
furnished  with  double  antherae  of  four  cells.  In  the  female  flower, 
the  scaly  catkin  resembles  that  of  the  male;  the  germen  is  egg- 
shaped  and  tapering,  so  as  to  leave  no  distinct  style^  and  is  longer 
than  the  scales ;  the  stigmata  are  two,  bifid  and  erect ;  the  capsule 
is  ovate,  one-ceiled,  and  furnished  with  two  valves,  which  roll  back; 
the  seeds  are  numerous,  egg-shaped,  very  small,  and  crowned  with  a 
simple  hairy  pappus :  the  flowers  appear  in  April  arid  May.  This 
tree  is  distinguished  from  the  other  species  of  willow  by  the  readiness 
with  which  it  breaks  at  the  laDt  year's  shoot  upon  being  slightly 
struck  with  the  finger ;  hence  the  QQ,mtfrti^ilis,  Besides  the  above^ 
some  other  species  of  willow  are  m^d  n^edicijaa(ly,  vix.  tbft  Safo^ 
Alba,  (white  willow)  this  species  is  indigenous,  floirers  in  Apnl 
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and  May,  and  is  found  growing  in  wooda  and  moist  places ;  and  the 
Salix  Caprea,  (round  leaved)  is  also  indigenous  and  flowers  in 
April. 

Sensiblb  and  Chemical  Qualities  and  Properties. 
The  dried  bark  is  inodorous,  bitter  and  austere.  ''The  bark  of  the 
white  willow  only  has  been  cheiuically  examined  ;  but  as  the  other 
two  species  agree  with  it  in  their  sensible  qualities,  it  is  probable 
that  they  agree  also  in  other  respects.  Water  Atracts  its  virtues 
and  affords  a  decoction  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  is  precipitated  by 
a  solution  of  isinglass,  the  carbonates  of  potass  and  of  ammonia, 
and  by  lime  water,  which  throws  down  a  precipitate,  at  first  blue, 
and  afterwards  buff-coloured;  sulphate  of  iron  also  produces  a 
dark  green  precipitate.  The  watery  extract  is  reddish,  brittle,  has 
a  bitter  taste,  and  does  not  deliquesce.  Digested  in  alcohol  this  bark 
affords  a  greenish  yellow  tincture,  which  water  fenders  turbid. 
When  evaporated  the  extract  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  bitter, 
melts  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  emits  an  aromcUic  odour.  The  gob-' 
stitueats  therefore  of  white  willow  bark,  and  probably  of  the  two 
other  species  also,  are  tannin,  iHtter  resin,  extractive,  and  gluten." 

Medical  Properties,  &c.  The  bark  of  the  branches  of  this, 
and  most  of  the  other  willows,  is  powerfully  astringent  *  and  hence 
laost  of  them  have  been  considered  as  good  substitutes  for  Peruvian 
bark :  upon  trial  they  have  been  found  to  stop  the  paroxysms  of  m^ 
termittent  fever,*  but  in  points  of  efficacy  they  are  not  to  be  com* 
pared  to  Pemvian  bark,  neither  do  they,  like  the  latter,  contain  any 
ciBchonin.  We  should  be  inclined  to  consider  the  willow  barks  as 
mere  tonic  and  astringent  medicines.  As  such  they  have  been  ad- 
ministered with  success  in  some  cases  of  debility,  dyspepsia,  and 
pulmonary  haemorrhage;  and  we  are  told  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson, 
that  in  phthisis  and  hectic  fever,  they  have  apparently  been  more 
serviceable  than  the  cinchona.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  bark  is ' 
from  thirty  to  sixty  grains,  or  it  may  be  given  in  the  forn^  of  decoc- 
tion, €itker  alone  or  combined  with  aromatics. 

Off.    The  Bark. 


*  Vide  Med.  Comment,  vol*  r.  p.  298.  Phil.  Trans.  toI.  liii.  p.  195.  Geriiard  Mat. 
^UA,  p.  SOI.  With  Bergios  it  did  not  «iGceed«  he  sajrs,  "  Ego  huno  cortioera  in  febri- 
bot  ioteimitttBtibos  iternm  itemm^jae  exhibui,  fled  irrito  coB«to." 
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ORIGANUM  VULGARE, 

Common  Marjoram.* 


Class  DiDVNAMiA. — Order  Gymnospermia* 
Nat.  Ord.  Verticillata,  Linn.    Labiatje,  Jws. 

Gbn.  Char.     Strobile  foar-cornered,  spiked,  collecting  the 
calyxes.     Corolla  monopetaloas,  gaping. 

Spec.  Char.     Spikes  somewhat  roand.     Panicles  conglome- 
rate.   Bractea  ovate,  longer  than  the  calyx. 


The  Common  Marjoram  is  a  perennial  plant,  growing  wSd  in 
many  parts  of  Britain,  especially  on  dry  chalky  hills,  or  gravelly 
soils,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August.  The  root  is  creeping,  and 
beset  with  numerous  slender  fibres  ;  the  stem  is  erect,  square,  pur-* 
plish,  downy,  producing  opposite  branches,  and  rising  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  ovate,  pointed,  somewhat  in- 
dented at  the  edges,  smooth  above,  beneath  downy,  of  a  deep  yellow 
green,  and  stand  upon  footstalks  in  pairs,  at  the  joints ;  the  flowers 
are  numerous,  terminal,  of  a  pale  purplish,  colour,  and  stand  in 
panicles  or  clusters ;  the  bracteas  or  floral  leaves  are  oval,  sessile, 
and  of  a  brownish  red  colour ;  the  partial  calyx  is  tubular,  and  di- 
vided at  the  brim  into  five  segments,  fringed  at  the  edges ;  the 
corolla  consists  of  a  funnel-shaped  tube,  longer  than  the  calyx, 
divided  at  the  limb  into. two  lips,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  erect, 
bifid,  obtuse;  the  lower  lip  is  trifid,  blunt,  and  spreading ;  filaments 
of  a  purple  colour,  and  furnished  with  a  double  anther  ;  the  ger- 
men  is  divided .  into  four  parts,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a 
filiform  style,  crowned  with  a  bifid  stigma  reflected ;  seeds  four,  egg*, 
shaped,  and  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Origanum 
agrees  with  Marrubium  in  most  of  its  botanical  characters,  belonging 
as  they  do  to  the  same  class  and  order ;  and  it  may  be  well  here  to 
remark,  that  the  plants  belonging  to  this  class  have  throughout  many 
striking  points  of  resemblance,  and  seem  to  form  a  true  natural  class ; 


*  Fij^.  d.  represents  a  sprig  of  the  nataral  size,    h,  A  Bower  magnified  to  shew  the 
stamipa,  &c.    c.  The  calyx  and  bractea,  magnified,    d.  The  pistiUum  magnified. 
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the  class  may  at  t>nce  be  knowu  from  having  labiate  or  gaping 
blossoms^ 

Sensible  and  Medical  Properties.  Wild  marjoram  hap 
an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  approaching  to  that  of  the  sweet  or 
garden  marjoram,  and  a  warm  pungent  taste,  mucb  resembling  thyme, 
to  which  it  is  likewise  thought  to  be  more  nearly  allied  in  its  medi- 
cinal qualities,  than  to  any  other  of  the  Verticiilatae,  and  therefore 
deemed  to  be  emmenagogue,  tonic,  stomachic,  &c. ;  these  effects 
however  are  commonly  ascribed  to  all  the  herbs  of  this  natural  tribe, 
which  possess  uncommon  aromatic  and  stimulant  powers.  Distilled 
with  water  it  yields  a  moderate  quantity  of  a  very  acrid,  penetrating 
oil,  which  has  been  much  used  for  casing  the  pain  of  carious  teeth. 
Ad  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  forms  a  very  grateful  drink ;  the 
fresh  leaves  are  also  used  externally  for  fomentations,  &c.  We  are 
told  by  Withering,  that  the  tops  of  this  plant  dye  purple,  and  are 
much  used  by  the  cpuntry  people  for  that  purpose. 

Off.  The  Leaves. 

Off.  Pp.    Oleum  Origan!,  L.  D.    . 


ORIGANUM  MAJORANA. 

Sweet  Marjoram. 


Class^  Order,  and  Gen.  Char,  as  the  last. 

> 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  ovate,  obtuse.    Spikes  roundish,  com- 
pact, pubescent. 


This  species  of  Origanum  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  Syria 
and  Portugal,  biit  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  chiefly  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. Being  scarcely  ever  used  medicinally,  (although  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin  colleges  have  retained  it  in  their  pharmacopceias) 
we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  drawing  of  it. 

The  stalks  are  numerous,  square,  woody,  branched,  and  rise  to 
about  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  ovate^ 
obtuse,  entire,  and  downy,  of  a  pale  green,  and  ^tand  in  pairs  opou 
short  peduncles ;  the  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  appear  suceeSf 
■ively  between  the  bracteas,  which  are  numerous,  and  form  rotmd 

▼OL  I.  2  a 
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.compftct  termiD^l  n^kjm*    The  pthq^  pf^'U  jo{  £iviQti6p2i^n  agree 
with  those  of  the  Origanum  V uigare. 

The  sennble  .qualities  and  Yirtues  of  this  plapt  qear\y  jcesenible 
fhpse  of  the  common  n^arjoram,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  them :  it  is  more  .  fragrant  than  the  li^tter,  hence  it  has 
been  chosen  by  the  colleges  as  an  ingrediei|t  in  tt^e  Purvis  Asari 
Comp.  the  only  officinal  preparation  into  which  it  entejrs. 

:Off.    The  Herb. 


GRATIOLA  r  OFFICINALIS. 

Hedge  Hyssop.* 


Class  DiANDRiA. — Order  MoNOGYNiA. 

Nat.  Ord.  Person at^  Linn.    Scivopiiui*arijb,  Jus$. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  irregular,  reversed.  Stamens  two, 
sterile.  Capsule  2-celted'.'  ^^  Calyx  7-leaved,  the  two  exte- 
rior leaves  spreading. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  lanced,  serrated.    Flowers  peduncled. 


Three  species  of  Gratiolaf  are  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens, 
of  which  the  Officinalis  of  the  dispensatories  forms  one.  This  is  a 
jperennial  plants  a  native  of  .the.^9u(h.  pf  jEjurppe,;;!  andusaaHydTpao^ 
in  moist  pastures,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It/ipcasr^rst^j^Biro- 
duced  into  England  about  the  year  1668.  In  1775  Kostryews\it 
wrote  upon  the  virtues  of  hedge  hyssop,  since  which  time  its  pro- 
perties have  beep  more  duly,  appj^e^a  ted. 

The  root  of  this  pjapt  is  creepi^,  cylindrical,  whijfce,j<^t^M^?ifMi 
furnished  with  many.Mienijec.fi^re^.;  frpm, the rpot.risei,n[^|iny ^eiri^t^ 
round,  smooth  st^jP[is,.4a^|)Qui^tw£lf'e^,oip.^iglite^ii«in^hfs 


^  *^Fig.  a.  represents  a. plant  of,  the.  nato^'al  .size.    h.  The  j^istill^m^  |iia^oifiidj> 

^^Th^caveUamag^fied,  and entiopen toshew  the  anthers. 

".  f  liTbo^ nafD^^f'Gratiola  Is- derived  firpm  gratia  tl6o,  an  appellation  given  to  this  plant 

:  .  t   ^iVBlUdttlkfttvdfty^jTMpilBfllfll; 
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4i^  leases  Are  numerotts,.  sessile,  lance-^shaped,  from  one  ta  two 
indies  long,  about  Imlf  an  inch  broad,  pointed^  serrated  towards 
the  ^ictreiniti<3»  .aod  stand  opposite  in  pairs ;  the  flowers  are  axillary, 
^(ditArjr,  and  .stand  on  slender  peduncles,  nearly  an  inch  in  length, 
.and  of  a  red  colour ;  the  calyx  consists  of  five  or  six  elliptical  pointed 
segments ;  the  corolla  is  tubular,  and  divided  at  the  limb  into  fouY 
obtu^  irregular  segments  of  a  pale  purplish  colour ;  the  tube  is 
yellow  streaked  with  red  ;  the  filaments  are  four,  two  only  of  which 
jwa  furnished  with  anthers,  the  two  supporting  the  anthers  are 
shorter  than. the  others,  and  are  inserted  about  the  middle  of  the 
Anbe  of  4he  corolla;  the  germen  is  ovate;  style  slender,  tapering, 
and  erect;  stigma  divided ;  the  germen  becomes  an  ovate  poinlied; 
biloenlar  capsule,  which  contains  many  small. seeds. 

Sbnsible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Hedge  hyssop'  is 
nearly  inodorous,  its  taste  is  very  bitter  aiid  nauseous ;  boiling  water 
extracts  these  cjualities  more  perfectly  than  spirit ;  the  watery  in- 
fusion is  of  a  yellowish  colour  whieh-«hanges  to  an  olive  brown  by 
the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  ^without  occasioning  any  precipitate. 
"  When  sulphuric  acid  is  added  .to  the, unstrained  infusion,  it  emits, 
the  odour  of  tamarinds ;  and  when  the  infusion  is  filtered  and 
8lotwl3r  evaporated,  spicular  crystals  are  formed,  which  appear. t^  be 
tartaric  acid.*  From  the  analysis  of  Vanquelin,  tfae  expressed  Juice 
contains  in  a  state  of  solutionT-lr.- a  peculiar  bitter  resinous  matter;* 
2.  a  small  quantity  of  anunal  matter;  3.  a  brown  gummy  matter; 
4.  muriate  of  soda. 

Poisonous  ^  Effects.  Gratiola  when  taken  in  an  over-dose 
PITCm) uces  ,very.^  energetic  effects  on  the  animal  economy,  -exciting 
yiolent  vomiting  and  hypercatharsis.  From  the  experiments,  of 
Orfila  we  learn  tha^  a  few  drachms  of  the  watery  extract  introduced 
into  the  stomach  of  a  strong  dog  occasioned  its  death  withiii  twehty- 
*^ur,  Uonrs,T^nd  that  twenty-eight  grains  ot  the  same  extract  injected 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  middle  sized  robust  dog,  occasioned  some 
iriddiness,  the  animal  became  insensible,  and  expired  two  hours  after 
tb.e  injection ;  and  M.  Bouvin  asserts  that  an  injection  of  the 
decoction  being  ai^ministered  to  a  female  produced  great  irritation 
Or  the  sexual  organs. 

\   MbdicaIi    Proferties    and    Uses.      Gratiola  in    moderate 
doses  acts  as  a  powerful  cathartic  and  emetic,t  but  as  it  is  very  un- 

*  This  matter  is  named  by  VanqaeliD  resinoid;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  contains 
the  active  and  pargatire  properties  of  the  plant. 

+  We  are  told  by  Boerhaave  that  it  in  eeneral  produces  vomiting,  yide  Hist.  PI. 
Hort.  L.  B.— -Bergins  Mat  Med. p.  26:'  ^"       '      '       '     *     ^     '  ' 
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'*  Tub  Acacias  were  formefly  a  subdivisioii  of  the  genus  Mimosa  of 
■LioBfleosy  who  says,  **  Mioios®'  leguoieA  liur^eulatuiA ;  folia  veluti 
seflsitiva.  Acacitt  legumen  cyliadro^ceuoi:;  folia  nonmoveiitia  se  k 
tacta."  *  But  Willdenow  ba«  established  •  tbe  Acaciae  as  a  dbtinbt 
genoa.  In  their  general  appeafance  the  Acaciae- and  Mimosae  bear 
^  strong  resemblahce  to  each  other,  and  perha^  the  divisioa  of  theqi 
liiay  be  considered,  rather  an  artificial  than  a  natural  arrangement ; 
ilie  sjiedjss  of  both  are  very  oomerous,  and  many  of  them  have  long 
ikarmed  some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  green  houses;  We  may 
furtlj^r  observe,  that  the  Mimosae  and  Acaciae  are  to  be  found  ge- 
nerally ilirDughout  the.  waifm 'regions  of  Asia/ Africa,  and  the  Islands 
in  the  South  Seas;  and' that  they,  all,  more  or  less,  exude  a  gummy 
mattjer,  similar  to  the  guin  arabic.  of  commerce. 

The  Acacia  Vera  (Mimosa  Nilolioa  of  Linnaeus)  is  a  native  of  the 
Widy  fia^.  of  Arabia  Petrleajind  £gy{>t,  flowering  in  July:  it  appears 
to.  have  been Hsometime  kno^tn  to  ot»  English  bota^nists,  and  was  cult^ 
•vatied  iby<flrerardeat  the  end  qf  the  sii^leenth,  or  beginning  of  the  seveii- 
'teetith  century . .  The  greatest  quantity  of  pure  gum  arabic  is  furnished 
by  ihia  tree,  biit  as  we  before  oh^fcrved,  ^  similar  gum  may  be  obtained 
from  all  the  spedes  of  the  Mintosa  and  Acacia ;  and  from  many  other 
;trees  alsio,  as  the  S^ioie«ite  febrifuga,  Melia  azadirachta,  the  Termi- 
saliAs,  and  even  Ike  cherry  and  plum  trees  of  Europe,      Drw  Aiqslie 
9ays  there  are  several  gums^  which  rete^ble  the  true  gum  arabic,  or 
that  of  the  Acacia  Vera,  which  grows  in  almost  every  part  of  Africa; 
(but;  ^perhaps  none  of  them,  comes  nearer  to  it  than  the  VuUum 
iF&rR,  or  ^um  of  ihe  Feronia  Elephantum  of  Roxburgh,  (or  what  i$ 
called  the  wood-apple  tree)  and  wh|eh  is  commonly  used  for  medi- 
cinal purposes  by  all  the  practitioners  of  Lower  India.    What  is 
lef med  the.  Baul  tree,  in  Bei9gal,  (Acacia  Arabiea  of  Willdenow) 
ai^  furnkhes  a  great  deal  of  gum,  which  i«  employed  in  place  of 
gum  4ifafaic;  it  would  appear  to  be  the  same  tree  that  Dr.  Wittman, 
in  fai»:^ralveis,  (pt.  281)  mentions  as  yielding  much  gum  arabicr^n 
Tarkey.:  !We  It^arn  from  Niebhurf  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gum  acabic.is  jnoduced  ill  the  qeighb^mrhood  of.  Mount  Sinai,  and 
brought  for  exportation  to  ilMkandria,    In  Morocco,!  a  great  deal 
of  it  is  procured,  espfcially  about  Rasel-wed  and  BledAummer,  in 
the  province  of  Abda,  where  the  tree  is  called  Aitakk. 


*  Species  PlaDtarum. 

t  Ifiebhor's  Traveb,  t41.  i.  |^.  9fk 

%  See  Jackson's  Aocomit  of  Moroooo,  p.  88. 
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Dioscorides  was  certainly  well  acquainted  with  the  tree  of  which^ 
we  are  treating ;  and  the  accounts  left  by  Alpinus^  and  other  subse- 
quent naturalists,  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  barks  of  all  the  trees  which  furnish  this  kind  of 
gum  are  highly  astringent ;  and  in  India  and  other  places,  they  are 
employed  in  tanning*  Although  the  Acaciae  and  Mimosae  grow  m 
great  abundance  over  the  vast  extent  of  Africa,  yet  gum  arabic  is 
obtained  chiefly  from  those  trees  that  aie  situated  near  the  equa^- 
tonal  regions,  and  we  are  told,  that  in^  Lower  Egypt  the  solar  heat 
is  never  sufficiently  intense  td  produce  it. 

This  species  of  Acacia  rises  several  feet  in  height ;  the  stem  b 
covered  with  a  grey  smooth  bark;  on  the  younger  branches  the 
bark  is  yellowish  green,  with  a  reddish  or  purplish  tinge;  the 
leaves  are  placed  alternately,  they  are  bipinnate  and  composed  of 
several  pairs  of  opposite  pinnife ;  the  leaflets  are  numerous,  in  pairs, 
linear,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour;  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  are 
two  }ong,  spreading,  awl-shaped  spines,  furnished  with  a  small  glan^ 
dular  swelling  below ;  the  flower»  are  eoUected  together  so  a*  to 
assume  a  globular  form,  and  stand  upon  slender  foot-stalks,  which 
proceed  from  axillae  of  the  leaves;  a  small  distance  below  each 
bead  of  flowers  is  placed  a  pair  of  small  ovate  bracteas ;  the  calyx 
is  small,  bell-shaped,  and  divided  into  five  segments ;  the  corolla 
consists  of  five  narrow  yellow  segments  ;^  the  stamens  are  numerous; 
the  filaments  are  thread-like,  capillary  and  support  roundish  yellow 
anthers ;  the  germen  is  conical ;  the  style  slender,  and  crowned  with 
a  simple  stigma ;  the  fruit  is  a  smooth  pod  or  legume,  four  or  Bve 
inches  long,  nearly  flat,  of  a  pale  yellowish  brown  c<^our,  and  con* 
traded  into  orbicular  portions. 

The  gum  exudes  in  a  liquid  state  from  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  tree  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  gum  which  is  often 
produced  upon  cherry  trees,  &c.  in  ^is  country;  by  exposure  to  the 
air  it  soon  acquires  solidity  and  hardness.  In  Senegal  the  gum 
begins  to  flow  when  the  tree  first  opens  its  flowers,*  and  continues 
during  the  rainy  season  until  the  month  of  December,  when-  it  is 
collected  for  the  first  time ;  another  collection  is  made  in  the  month 
of  March  from  incbions  in  the  bark,  which  the  extreme  dryness  of 
the  air  at  that  time  is  said  to  render  necessary.f 

There  are  two  kinds  of  gum  found  in  the  sbops»  and  sold  promis- 


•  Adamson,  Mem.  de  TAoad.  de  Soienoe  de  Paris  177,  3.  p.  8. 
t  Demaast,  Noarelle  Hist,  de  TAfriqae  FraD^obe,  torn,  u  p.  66. 
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«iiottsly :  gam  arable,  which  comes  from  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  by 
way  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  East  India  gum.  In  Egypt,  and 
Arabia  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  pack  this  gum  In  skins,  but  it 
16  now  usually  imported  into  England  in  large  casks. 

The  best  gum  arable  consists  of  roundish  transparent  tears,  co- 
lourless, or  of  a  very  pale  yellow,  or  amber  colour ;  it  has  a  shining 
fracture,  without  smell  or  taste,  and  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water ; 
the  pieces  which  are  most  transparent  and  colourless  are  sometimes 
selected  from  the  rest,  and  sold  for  about  double  the  price,  under 
the  name  of  picked  gum.  The  large,  rough,  and  reddish,  or  brownish 
gum,  is  said  to  be  proiluced  by  a  different  species  of  tree,  but  the 
Arabian  and  Egyptian  gum  is  commonly  intermixed  with  pieces  of 
this  kind.  The  East  India  gum  is  darker  coloured  than  gum 
arable,  and  not  so  soluble  in  water. 

Sensible  and  Medical  Properties.  By  exposure  to  heat, 
gum  arable  softens  and  swells,  but  does  not  melt;  it  emits  air 
l^ubbles,  blackens,  and  finally,  when  nearly  reduced  to  charcoal, 
bums  with  a  low  blue  flame.  After  the  gum  is  consumed,  there  re- 
maina  a  small  quantity  of  white  ashes,  composed  chiefly  of  the  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  potash.  The  vegetable  acids  dissolve  this  gum 
without  alteration,  the  strong  acids  decompose  it.  Chlorine, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Vanquelin,  converts  gum  into  nitric 
acid ;  if  nitric  acid  be  slightly  heated  on  gum  till  it  has  dissolved  it, 
a^nd  a  little  nitrous  gas  is  exhaled,  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits 
saclactic  acid..  Malic  acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  if  the 
heat  be  continued,  the  gum  is  at  last  converted  into  oxalic  acid, 
developing  no  less  than  three  acids  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 

tba  gum. 

According  to  Vanquelin,  gUm  contains  traces  of  iron,  and  he  con- 
jectures that  the  lime  which  it  contains  is  usually  combined  with 
acetic  or  malic  acid.  Berzelius  analysed  it  by  burning  it  along  with 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  gives  the  following  as  the  result.* — 

Oxygen • 51.306 

Carbon 41.906 

Hydrogen  .•••••••..•••••.     6.788 


100. 

Gum  arable  is  insoluble  m  spirits,  oil,  and  ether ;  but  readily  dis- 
solves in  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  forming  a  simple  mucilage. 


Thomson*!  Cbemwtrj,  toI.  iy.  p.  36. 
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which  may  be  ustd  for  many  parpoMS  toooecUd  with  pharmacy,) 
and  the  other  arti.  By  means  of  this  mucUage  we  suspend  inr 
wafer  Tarious  substances  which  could  not  otherwise  be  diffused  ia 
that  fluid,  as  in  the  Mistura  Cretae,  &c. ;  it  also  renders  oily,  tcsibous 
and  piiiguedinous  substances  miscible  with  water,  and  forms  an  useful 
cement  for  many  domestic  purposes.  In  the  aru;  this  gum  is  v«ry- 
extensitely  used  by  calico  printers,  and  in  the  preparation  of  crayons 
and  water  colours  for  drawing  it  is  an  indbpensible  ingredient.  Of 
the  medical  properties  of  gum  arabic  little  need  be  said,  like  other 
vegetable  mucilages,  it  may  be  considered  nutritious,  and  we  are 
told  that  in  many  parts  of  Africa  and  India  it  forms  an  important 
article  of  diet,  mixed  with  milk,  rice.  &c.  In  the  province  of 
Oifcerat,  in  India,  the  poor  inhabitants  use  gum  as  a  common  article 

of  food.  ^ 

Jn  medicine  this  gum  is  chiefly  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exhibition 
of  other  medicines;  taken  internall3r,  it  has  been  considered  a  de- 
mulcent, and   has  been  prescribed  in  dysentery,  stranguary,  sore 
throat,  &c.     Dr.  Cullen  is  of  opinion  that  this  mucilage  as  an  inters 
nal  demulcent  can  be  of  no  service  beyond  the  alimentary  canal; 
*»  In  common  practice,"  he  says,  "  hardly  more  than  a  few  ouaees 
are  given  in  one  day,  and  what  that  can  give  of  a  mucilaginous  qua- 
lity to  many  pounds  of  serosity  I  leave  my  intelligent  reader  to 
judge.''    He  observes,  that  the  drinking  of  two  pounds  additional  of 
aqueous  liquor  would  be  of  more  service  than  four  ounces  of  gum 
arable  without  this  additional  drink.   By  the  native  doctors  of  India, 
the  bark  of  the  gum  arabic  tree  is  considered  a  powerful  tonic,  and 
an  infusion  o(  it  is  prescribed  in  cases  requiring  medicine  of  this 
description,  in  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  twice  in  the  dsiy; 
It  is  supposed  to  be  particularly  indicated  in  the  extreme,  languor  and 
sinking,  consequent  on  the  bite  t)f  certain  snakes,  and  which  are 
sometimes  accompanied  with  spitting  of  blood,  and  Toiding  it  by 
urine.* 

Off.  The  Gum.    Gum*  Arabic. 

•  Off.  Pp.     Emulsio  Acacise  Arabics,  £. 

,   ■  Arabicap,  D. 

Mucilago  Acacias  Arabicae,  L.  £.  D. 
Trochisci  Gummosi,  £. 


*  MaterU  Medica,  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
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Catechu,  er  Medicinal  Acada.* 


Class  P0LYGA.MIA. — Ord^  Monqscia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Lomentacea,  Linn.    Lbguminosjb,  Jnss. 

Gen.  Char.  Hermaph.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Corolla  five- 
cleft,  or  formed  of  five  petals.  Stamens  4 — 100.  Pistil  1. 
Legume  bivalve. 

Male.    Calyx  five-toothed.     CoroZ/a  five-cleft^ 
.  or  formed  of   five  petals.     Stamens  4 — 100. 

Spec.  Char.  Spines  stipulai'y,  hooked,  in  pairs.  Leaves 
hairy,  bipinnate;  first  division  of  ten  or  twelve  pairs; 
second  of  many  pairs  ;  with  a  gland  at  each  extremity  of  the 
foot-stalk.    Spikes  cylindrical,  axillary,  two  or  three  together. 


"  This,  like  the  preceding  species  of  Acacia,t  formerly  belonged  to 
the  genus  MinK>sa.  of  Linnaeus,  and  was  with  it  removed  to  the  new 
genus  Acacili.  The  Indian  drug  which  is  the  produce  of  this  tree, 
has^  been  long  known  by  the  name  of  Terra  Japonica,  a  name  wfaicfa< 
wais  originally  given  to  it,  from  a  supposition  that  it  was  a  mineral 
prodadiott  of  the  Island  of  Japan;  and  though  it  was  soon  disco- 
VBi^»  by  chemical  analysis,  to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  neither  the 
plant  from  which  it  was  obtained,  nor  the  process  of  preparing  it, 
wiBie  sufficiently  ascertained,  for  nearly  a  century  after  it  had  been  in 
geniBral  use  in  Europe.  Writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  very  gene- 
rally^ from  the  time  of  Clusius,  considered  the  Catechu  to  be  ex« 
tracked  from  the  seeds  of  a  nut,  the  produce  of  a  species  of  palm, 
(Arecaorbeetlenut) ;  and  in  both  the  editions  of  the  Materia  Medica 
of  Linnsfeus,  he  refers  the  drug  to  the*'  Areca  Catechu,  frondibu^ 
pinnatis,  foliolis  replicatis  oppositis  prsemorsis.**  We  are  told,  how- 
ever, by  Mr.  Kerr,  Asustant  Surgeon  to  the  Civil  Hospital  in  Bengal,' 
who  was  the  first  to  describe  the  tree,  that  in  the  province  of  Babar, 


*  Fig.  a.  Male  flower.    6.  The  legume. 
,  t  Thit  tree  appears.to  be  the.  Azwi^H  t^  A^ (««[  Xi^  of  Theophrastas.    Diosoorides 
also  mentioDf  it.  -  > 
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where  the  Terra  Japonica  is  manufactured,  the  price  of  the  Areca 
nut  exceeds  that  of  Catechu ;  but  he  thinks  it  probable,  that  where 
this  nut  is  in  great  plenty,  they  may  perhaps  join  some  of  the  fruit 
ID  making  the  extract,  to  answer  a  double  purpose ;  for  the  most 
general  use  made  of  both  in  the  country,  is  to  chew  them  as 
Europeans  do  tobacco.  Herbert  de  Jager  asserts  that  Catechu  is  not 
extracted  from  one  tree  only,  but  from  almost  all  the  species  of 
Acaciae  whose  bark  is  astringent  and  reddbh,  and  from  many  other 
plants,  which,  by  boiling,  yield  a  juice  of  the  same  nature.*  There 
are  two  sorts  of  Catechu  now  exported  from  India  to  England,  a  pale 
kind  from  Bengal,  and  another  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour  from 
Bombay  ;  the  first  being  the  produce  of  Canara,   the   latter  of 

Bahar.t 

This  species  of  Acacia  is  a  large  shrub,  or  tree,  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  to  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter ;  the  trunk  and  older  branches  are  covered  with  a  thick, 
rough,  feruginous  bark ;  the  branches,  when  young,  are  somewhat 
downy ;  the  older  branches  are  beset  with  numerous  pairs  of  small 
recurved  spines,  originating  in  the  stipulas ;  the  leaves  are  placed 
alternately  on  the  younger  branches,  and  are  composed  of  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  pair  of  pinnae,  about  two  inches  long,  each  haTing 
many  (often  forty  or  more  pairs)  leaflets,  which  are  hardly  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length,  linear,  covered  with  short  hairs,  and  of  a  pale 
green  colour  ;  the  common  petiole  is  often  furnished  with  a  few  re- 
curved prickles,  and  a  small  gland  is  placed  at  the  base  of  each  pair 
of  pinnae  ;  the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  and  male,  and  arise  from 
the  axillae  of  the  leaves  in  close  spikes,  three  or  four  inches  long ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  stalked,  and  hairy ;  the  calyx  is  ta- 
bular, hairy,  and  five-toothed ;  the  corolla  is  about  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  monopetalous,  and  divided  at  the  limb  into  five  pointed 
segments;  the  filaments  are  numerous,  capillary,  double  the  length 
of  the  corolla,  and  united  at  the  base  with  the  germen,  and  support 
roundish  anthers  ;  the  germen  is  ovate  ;  the  style  is  slender,  and 
crowned  with  a  simple  stigma  ;  the  fruit  is  a  smooth  lance-shaped 
legume,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  less  than  one  broad,  with  an 
undulated  smooth  margin,  containing  six  or  eight  roundish  flat  seeds. 

Pbeparation  of  Catechu.    ''  After  felling   the  trees,  the 


*  Vide  Misc.  Nat.  Car,  Deo.  2,  Ann.  4,  Obi.  3,  and  Deo.  2,  Ann.  S,  p.  8. 
..   t  Dr.  FothergiH'f  Works,  toI.  ii.  p.  296.    Also  0r.  Buchanan's  Joarney  tbroogh 
Canara,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  177. 
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«xlerioi^  white  part  of  the  wood  is  cut  off;  the  interior  coloured  wood  is 
cut  into  chips,  which  is  put  into  a  narrow-mouthed  unglazed  earthen 
pot,  pouring  water  upon  them  till  the  whole  is  covered ;  when  this 
is  half  evaporated  by  boiling,  the  decoction,  without  straining,  is 
poured  into  a  flat  earthen  pot,  and  boiled  to  one-third  part ;  this  is 
set  in  a  cool  place  for  one  day,  and  afterwards  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  stirring  it  several  times  in  a  day ;  when  it  is  reduced 
to  a  considerable  thickness,  it  is  spread  upon  a  mat  or  cloth,  which 
has  been  previously  covered  with  the  ashes  of  cow  dung ;  this  mass 
is  divided  into  square  pieces  by  a  string,  and  completely  dried  by 
tufniDg  thetoi  frequently  in  the  sun,  until  they  are  fit  for  sale/' 
'"  This  extract  is  called  cutt  by  the  natives  of  India,  by  the  English 
cuitk,  and  by  different  authors  Terra  Japenica,  catechu^*  khaath, 
eate,  cachou,  &c.  &c." 

*'  In  making  the  extract,  the  pale  brown  wood  is  preferred,  as  it 
produces  the  fine  whitish  extract ;  the  darker  the  wood  is,  the  blacker 
tiie  extract,  and  of  less  value.'*  There  are  two  kinds  of  extract  met 
with  in  commerce,  one  which  comes  from  Bengal,  and  the  other 
from  Bombay. 

Sensible  Qualities  and  Chemical  Properties.  Catechu, 
in  its  purest  state,  is  a  dry  pulverable  substance,  which  does  not  de- 
liquesce, or  apparently  change  by  exposure  to  the  air  :  outwardly  it 
is  of  a  reddish  colour,  internally  of  a  shining  brown,  (more  or  less 
dark)  tinged  with  a  reddish  hue  ;  its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1 .39 
to  1.28;  to  the  taste  it  is  sweet  and  mucilaginous,  accompanied  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  astringency.  It  dissolves  almost  entirely  in 
water ;  alcohol  dissolves  about  -Jr  of  the  pure  mass,  the  residue  is  an 
almost  insipid  mucilaginous  substance.  It  is  also  soluble  in  vinegar. 
It  softens  when  heated,  and  then  takes  fire  from  a  flaming  body,  and 
bums  away  with  a  somewhat  grateful  smell.  The  watery  solution  is 
of  a  deep  red  brown,  highly  astringent  to  the  taste,  but  has  no  per- 
ceptible smell ;  it  slightly  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms  an  inso- 
luble elastic  precipitate  with  gelatin,  and  green,  dark  blue  or  black 
precipitates  with  iron.  The  watery  infusion  is  copiously  precipitated 
by  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  by  solutions  of  lime,  of  strontia 
and  of  barytes.  The  carbonates  of  magnesia,  of  soda,  of  potash,  and 
of  ammonia,  added  to  a  solution  of  catechu,  deprives  it  of  the  power 
of  precipitating   gelatine,  which  is    restored    by  the  addition  of 


*  This  nune  is  said  to  be  compounded  of  two  Oriental  words,  cafe  wbich  signifies  m 
tree,  and  chu  Jaice. 
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'acids.  According'  to  Ifae  analym  of  Mr.  Davy,  800  grfti as  of  fteiigal 
-Catechu  gare  t&iiDin»  97 ;  pectiliak'  extractive  matter^  73 ',  miicibge, 
16;' residual  mstter,  chiefy  sand  and  cal6areoils earth,  14.    Another 

ianiple  of  Bombay  Catechu  gave  timnin,  100 ;  mucilage,  13 ;  peculkfr 

extractive  matter,  68;  residual  matter  aa  the  former,  10.  ' 
'MEDICAL  Propbrtibs  AND  UsBs'.    Catcchu,  As  being  pow- 
•erfiilly  astringent,  la  very  generally  employed  in  M  case*  requkh^ 
'medfcibes  of'  Ms  class.    Formerly  It  was  supposed  to    possess 
^CODbiderabl^  anti^ptic  qualities,  and  was  employed  suboessfiilly  both 

by  Huxham  and  Sir  John  Pringle,*  in  cases  where  a  putrid  or  dis- 
'  solved  state  of  the  blood  prevailed.  As  an  astringent,  it  is  pardcil- 
4f^ly'usefijlin  diarrhosa,  chronic  dysentery,  haemorrhokfal  and  uteritfe 
thssmoiprhaget,  &c, ;  and  may  be  given  alone,  or  in  conjunction  inth 

the  bitter  and  aromatic  tmrks.  As  a  topical  remedy,  it  is  ofitea  suo- 
'cessfiilty  employed  in  the  form  of  gargle^  in  relaxations  of  the  faiices, 
'ulcers^  aphthae  in  the  mouth,  l^laxed  uVula,t^c. ;  the  uKual  dose  is 

IronI  ten  to  sixty  grains  of  the  substance  in  powder.  Dose  of  the 
•tincture  from  one  to  three  or  four  drachms. 

Off.  The  Extract  of  the  Wood. 

Off.  Pp.    Electuarium  Catechu  Compositum,  £.  D. 

Infusum  Catechu,  L.  £. 

Tinctura  Catechu,  L.  £• 
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7%c  Officinal  Storaa:  Tree.  J 


C/dss 'Dbcandria. — Order  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  BicoRNBS,  £.tfiii.    Guaiacinje,  Juss. 

Gbn  • .  Char.     Calyx  inferior,  pitchor-shaped.    Corolla  fopnel- 
shaped.     Siigma  simple*    J9rtf}i«  coriaceous,  two-<ieeded.  . 

Spec.    Char.      Leaves  6tate,  tatber  blunt,   entire,  downy 
beneath.     Clusters  simple,  of  few  flowers. 


<»  Vide  Diseases  of  the  Apxij,  App*  Bxp.  10. 

t  Dr.  Thomson  recommends  the  slow  solution  of  a  smsll  piece  of  eate'chn  io  the 
month,  IS  "  a  certain  remedy  for  the  trottblesome  eongh  induced  bj. a  relaiLed  nmlsi 
hanging  into,  and  irritating  the  glottis." 

i  Fig.4.  Thepistillnm.    6.  The  stamens,    c.  The  fmit. 
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This  tree,  (the  "Srvpoi^  ef  Dioficcfrides)  we  im^int,  MrA$  oii^oi^Uf 
tconfio^d  16  Syria  add  the  Levadt,  Afom  wheuee  it  was  iDtrodttcdd 
iato  Italy,  aid  the  scmth  of  Friaoe;  where  it  rimy  now  he  ebnaidered 
naturalised ;  but  the  reaiooiiB  drag  which  it  producet,  i^  ^Ijr  t<^  be 
obtained  in  perfection  fi»m  the  trees  growing  in  Asiatic  Turkey*  tt 
was  fir^  cnhiTated  in  England  by  Gerarde,  about  the  ytor  IMO,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  a  conmoa  tree  to  meet  with  in  our  gardens,  -  neir 
does  the  climfate  of  Englan(d  appear  to  favour  its  growth*  The 
etoriftx  issues  in  a  flaid  state  froAi  incisions  made  in  the  bark  of  the 
Iriink,  or  braoeh^  of  the  tree,  and  as  it  was  formerly  Ike  cusjb&m  lo 
collect  and  export  this  balsam  itk  reeds,  itobtuined  tfaeilame  0f  StjymiK 
Calatnita,  under  which  name  it  is  noticed  by  Galett* 

This  species  of  storax  seldom  exceeds  the  height  of  frooi  fifteeft 
to  tw^ty  feet.    The  braaches  are  irregular,  alternate,  rpuod,  teafy^ 
and,  wfaeai  youngs  somewhitt  downy ;  the  lefciVes  -die  deeidapus,,  ptr 
tiolate^  and  ^rise  alternately  on  the  braoehes ;  their  form  is  ovate  or 
^ip^saU  entire,  and  somewhat  pointed,  of  a  fine  smooth  sbiaiag  greefi 
on  the  uj[)pcr  suiAtce,  and  covered  with  h<H|iry  stellated  down  on  the 
under;  thle  dowers  tefrminale  the  young  lateral  shoots,  and  grow  in  anDEUl 
<ilusters,  containing  from  two  to  five  or  bix  floil^ers  each ;  the  oalyx 
is  while  and  downy ;  the  eoroUa  is  monopetaious,  white,  funtiel- 
siiapeed,  aUd  divided  at  the  liknb  into  five  deep,  oblongs  obtuse  pointed 
Sigaients  i  the  filam^lo  are  ten,  und  placed  in  a  regular  circle ;  the 
ant  bars' are  yellow,-  ereol^  and  oblong ;  the  gera^en  isota^,  aind  sap- 
ports  d  sfendcr  at$le>  crowned  with  a  simple  stigma ;  the  fruit  is  a 
fMtlpy  pcncarp^  contaialB^  one  or  twm  auts^  of  9M  oval  eompireasad 
foMB^  odincave  on  6nt  side^  and  convea  oil  the  other.   The  flowers 
•ppedr  ki  Mii^  aM  Jntfe. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  There  aie  two  kinds 
of  storax  met  with  in  the  shops  ;  t|pe  best,  at  least  the  purest,  is  in 
compact  masses  of  a  red  pr  yeiiowtsh  colour,  interspersed  with 
whitish  tears  ;  it  has  a  very  fragrant  .Q4our,  aud  a  bitter,  somewhat 
pungent,  aromatic  taste ;  it  readily  melta  with  a  gentle  heat.  The 
common  storax  is  in  larger  masses,  much  lighter,  and  bears  very  little 
resemblance  to  the  former.  It  is  in  fact  a  composition  of  the  pure 
balsam  apd  saw  dust,  the  ingredients  being  in  greater  or  less  relative 
proportions,  according  to  the  honesty,  or  rather  dishonesty  of  the 
manufacturer.  It  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  rectified  spirits,  and 
sfttiiuitlg J  the  spii'ir  is  theii  di^tllj^d  off  by  a  g^dtl^  heat,  uittir  the 
balsam  has  acquired  a  proper  consistence.  When  ttiiis  puriSed,  it 
possesses  more  fr^rance,  and  is  by  many  preferred  to  the  fo^m^f 
kind,  wluebwema^  coaeiuale/  has  in  mosi  instances  undergone  some 
VOL.  I.  2  c 
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process  of  adulteration;  for  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  the  storax 
of  commerce  in  a  state  of  purity.  In  selecting  it>  we  should  clioose  it 
of  a  reddish-brown  colour ;  rather  soft,  unctuous  to  the  touch ;  brittle 
and  fnMe,  and  of  a  fragrant  smell :  indeed  we  consider  the  smell 
the  best  test  of  its  purity  ;  this  it  derives  from  the  benzoic  acid  it 
contains^  and  its  virtues,  in  every  respect,  may  be  considered  to  arise 
from,  and  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  this  ingredient,  which 
eaters  into  its  composition.*     Rectified  spirit  readily  dissolves  storax, 
which  may  be  inspissated  to  a  solid  consistence,  as  directed  above 
for  the  purification  of  it,  without  sustaining  any  loss  of  its  sensible 
]Nroperties«    Common  storax  infused  in  water,  imparts  to  the  men- 
struum a  good  yellow  colour,  some  share  of  its  smell,  and  a  slight 
balsamic  taste;  it  gives  a  considerable  impregnation  to  water  by 
distillation,  and  strongly  diffuses  its  fragrance  to  water  when  heated, 
though  it  scarcely  yields  any  essential  oil.     The  pure  resin,  distflled 
without  addition,  yields  along  with  an  empyreumatic  oil,  a  portion  of 
benioic  acid.     Storax  appears  to  be  a  natural  combination  of  resin 
with  benzoic  acid  ;  the  proportion  varying  according  to  the  purity 
of  the  drug,  and  perhaps  the  soil,  climate,  and  culture  of  the  tree, 
from  whence  it  has  been  obtained  .f 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  As  the  medical  properties 
of  storax  are  entirely  dependant  on  the  benzoic  acid  which  enters 
into  its  composition,  and  as  this  latter  is  so  readily  obtained  in  a  state 
of  purity,  the  compound  substance  may  well  be  considered,  as  it  is 
by  most  practitioners,  an  useless  article  in  the  Materia  Medica  ;  it 
was  formerly  prescribed  for  asthma,  and  chronic  affections  of  the 
trachea,  but  as  we  shall  have  /Kscasion  to  treat  further  of  this  acid, 
when  noticing  the  Styrax  Benzoin,  we  shall  for  the  present  dismiss 
the  subject. 

The  Balsam 
Pilols  e  Styrace,  D. 
Styrax  Purificata,  D. 
Tinct.  Benzoioi  Comp.  L. 


Off. 
Off.  Pp. 


w       . 


*  Stonx  enters  nito  the  oompofitioD  of  the  inoenfe  which  is  baroed  on  the  iHmrs  pf 
Roman  Catholic  Chapels,  and  some  other  plaoes  of  worship.  / 

+  Another  sabstanoe  under  the  name  of  storax,  or  liqaid  amber,  is  known  in  com. 
verce  ;  it  is  a  liquid  balsam,  distinct  from  the  storax  of  the  Fhiurmacopoeiafl,  and  is 
said  to  be  obtained  from  a  tree  growing  in  the  Soothem  States  of  North  vAmorioa. 
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CITRUS  MEDICA. 

The  Lemon  Tree^* 


Class  POLYADELPHIA. — Order  lOOSANDRlA; 

Nat.  Ord.VoukCRiE^  Linn.    Adranti^,  Jus9. 

Objt.  €har.     Oalyx  5-cIeft*   Petals  6,  oblong.     Atdhers  20;  > 
with  fihinieiits  anited  into  sevetail  bfindies.    Berries  d^eelled. 

Spec.  Char.    Petioles  lineaf. 


This  beautiful  species  of  Citrus  is  the  Mi^Xfa  |xvjJ/KV|  of  Thco- 
pbrastus  and  Dioscorides :  it  is  a  native  of  Assyria  and  Piersia^  from 
wbence  it  was  brought  to  Greece,  and  afterwards  to  Italy.f  and  sue-' 
cessively  propagated  in  other  parts  of  southern  Europe,  and  the 
West  India  Islands,  where  it  is  now  in  general  cultivation.:  Th6 
orange  and  lemon  \&  now  extensively  cultivated  throughout  Spain,* 
Portugal,  and  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic  belonging  to  these  countries, 
from  which  places,  England  and  the  Korth  of  Europe  are  supplied. 
The  fruit  for  exportation  is  pulled  while  yet  green,  rolled  separately 
ia  paper,  and  packed  in  boxes,;  it  is  seldom  perfectly  ripe  for 
some  lime  after  it  comes  to  this  country. 

In  England,  this  beautiful  evergreen  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  in  our  green  houses ;  it  was  first  cultivated  in  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden  about  the  year  1648.^  The  lemon  tree  in  this 
country  may  be  propagated,  and  the  most  approved  varieties  con- 
tinued, by  budding  or  inarching  fhem  on  stocks  raised  from'  seed ;  as 
the  younger  trees  however  are  annually  imported  from  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Portugal,  this  method  is  seldom  practised.  The  lemon  tree  is 
remarkable  for  its  fertility,  so  much  so,  that  in  Italy  it  is  proverbial. 
We  are  told,  a  wager  was  laid  in  1812,  by  Signor  Antonio  Georgerl, 
of  Massa,  with  the  Marchese  Calani,  of  Speizia,  tbat  at  Cresullo,  half 


*  Fif  •  a.  The  pistillttni.  6.  Two  lepanfcte  pweels  of  stameni.  0.  The  oalyx.  d.  A 
•eed.    «•  A  section  of  the  fruiC 

t  Paladiwi  is  supposed  to  hare  lotrodaoed  the  lemon  tree  into  Italy,  althoagh  this 
has  been  doahted  by  some  writers,  bnt  as  the  cultivation  of  this  tree  is  not  noticed  by 
writers  prior  to  Pliny,  it  is  evident  it  could  not  hare  been  propagated  there  long  before 
Us  time. 

X  Vide  Hort  Kcwemif^ 
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a  mile  from  Massa,  there  was  a  lemon  tree  which  would  mat  are  that 
year  14,000  lemons.     It  exceeded  the  quantity.^ 

The  lemon  tree  is  of  small  growth^f  sending  off  numerous  branche» 
covered  with  a  greyish  bark ;  in  appearance  it  so  much  resembles  the* 
orange  tree  that  at  some  little  dtstaneethey  are  not  easily  distinguished » 
The  leares  are  alternate  and  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  latter^ 
slightly  indeqted  at  the  edges,  and  without  those  winged  appendages- 
at  the  footstalk  which  constitute  the  specific  character  of  the 
omge.;  th^ir  fprm  !•  nearly  elUptieal,  entire,  pointed,  and  of  a 
shining  greeir  colour,  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  two  broad  ;^ 
the  flowers  (which  continue  to  bloom  most,  part  of  the  summer)  a^e 
large,  simple,  and  stand  on  branched  peduncles ;  the  calyx  is  saucer-^ 
shaped,  and  divided  into  five  pointed  segments f  the  corolla  is  com- 
]>osed  of  five  oblf|og  concave  petals>  which  are,  w)i^e  on  t)i^  inner 
sjde^aifd  of  a.  purplish  tint  on  the  outer;  tl^  stamens  are  f|bout 
twei^ty ;  tl^e  filament^  are  ignited  at  tbei^  base  into  three  or  four 
distii^t  portions ;  the  anthers  are.  yellow,  and  placed  vertically  upon 
t|ie  top  of  the  fila-m^ents ;  the  germen  is  roundish  and  sqperioi: ;  the 
st^le, id  cyliadrical,  an^  terminated  by  a.  globular  stigma;  the  fruit 
is  an  ovate  berry,  with  a  prominent  apex,  externally  rpugh,  punc- 
tnredj^  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ;  internally  divided  into  seven  or 
nine  cells,  filled  with  a  mucilaginous  extremely  acid  pulp,  each^  cell 
epqtain^ng  from  two  to  four  seeds ;  the  rind  is  double;  the  exterior 
part  thin,  and  chiefly  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  vesicles  filled 
vyith  a  very  fragrant  oil;  the  interior  is  thicker  and  whiter. than  the 
fprp^er,  an|d  coriaceous. 

S^Nj^iBLE  Properties,  <&e.  The  exterior  rind  of  the  lemon 
is. a  gr^ttefvl  aroms^tic  bitter;  it  is  less  hot  than  orange  peel;  its 
i^^ipptiq,  fljayour  aod  smell  is  derived  from  a  volatile  essential  oil,  a 
sip^U iqtf^Ki^ity  of  w^ich  it  yields  in  distillation  with  water;  this  oil 
iffi  cpn^derably  acrid,  and  when  the  fruit  is  fresh,  will  often  blister 
the  mouth  and  slfjq.bj;, simply  pressing  it  out  of  the  rind  upon  the 
pprts;  thjs  oil  is^  eij^^i^^ipely  light,  alioiost  colourless,  and  in.  smell. 
Re^^ty  as  agreeabj^  a^  the  (t^ah  peel;  it  is  frequently  used  as  apex- 
fume,  and  is  generally  brought  to  us  from  the  South  of  Europe, 
under  the  name  of  essence  of  lemon.  The  flavour  of  the  lemon  peel 
is  more  perishable  than  that  of  the  orangCi  but  does  bot  nat  so 

>ilMlijii    Miii.i It     .....      r,\.u,    •...■,     -  >    .-    ■  I.I  'fthttu      I       iifc         XH     m    w»^Bil<ln    I 

*  Luid^r's  C9Uj,eTMiJJiff^$,  yol.  J.  p.  122[«. 

t  In  tbii  country  it  seldom  rises  higher  than  from  five  to  ten  feet,  bat  in  the  j}^^  pfi 
Bi\p>pe  it  attains  the  height  of  fifteen,  or  even  more. 
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TCftdily  tritb  Bp\M  of  wiM ;-  for  k  npiritnous  ^ibtvact  iiitde  £emb  haHUm 
peel  tetaiHB  its  UrooMiilo  ta«te  and  stedl  in  mdeK'  gmM^r  (Ms* 
fecltoii^  tbttn  ati  ^trac^  prepared Jd  tlie  same*  naanet  fbom  Maoffe 
peel.  1'be  Jttice  6f  tbe  Imboii  Is-  a  sharp,  grateful)  aod^  aaatagioM 
to  that  of  OT^tilges,  ftcm  wfaieli  it  odIjp  diffbrs  in;  contaiiiisg  mom; 
citric  acid,  and  less  syrtipi  Tb^  simple  eaprassed*  juicie  will  not 
keep,  on  accoont  of  tlie  syrupy  estractiTe^  miioilafe'aad  watef^ 
which  ca&se  it  to  ferment,  and  hence  naiiy  tnodes  have  btea  rooom^ 
mended  for  pi«servitig  it  for  nee.  In  the  navy,  it  hae  been-  auBadb 
with  a  fifth  or  h  sikth  part  of  brandy,  or  mn,  and  in  fthis'  ^ayhas) 
been  kept  for  more  than  two  years  wtthoutuiideri^oingjanj  efauigfi,* 
bat  this  ii  aot  pvre  leodon  jUice.  Perbaps  the  besti  mode  of  psa^ 
serring  it  ^Mf  a  long  period,  is  the  plan  reeommended'lo  bring  il.toi 
akigbly  coaoeotrated  stale  $  this  la  done  bc^:itepeli:tedly;expotiifg':iti 
tl>  a  euffi<;ieiit  degree  of  cold  to  congeal  the  aqu^dns  anil:mH0i6kf 
ginous  p«rt^;  after  a  crust  of  ice  is  fotmcdiJ  the  juice  is  poiiredialoi 
another  t'essiely  and  by  repeating  the  process  seireral  times^.  the^ 
reiaikaiendg  jaice  becomes  bigbly  odaccntrated^aad-^wiU  keep  foe  maay^ 
yeafbiWithodt  imdergoing  any  €hangs<;  itis  pvopeir  to  obsenre^  li6«^ 
ever,  that  the  lenioa  being  the  produce  of  the  warmet  •  oliiaateSi^ 
there  laay  be  adiflboulty  iasubniitling  ittaithia  pvooess*  previousljr 
to  esLperlatitek  in  the- West  ladies,  whiareiaeonsiderabie'^^oftity^ 
of  this  aeid  iii  prepared  for  the  useof  the  aavy,  undfev  th^aame  of 
lime  juiee,  beiuf  obtained  from  the  line  (Citrus- lima^)  itjsouslMaaiQrr 
to  boil  Ike  jiiieei' and  to  alloWi  the  feculent  oiatlc«>tei  subside  a»f it 
cools;  it  is  theo-  strained  aS  into. casks,  and  a.stnall  qaantily  of 
sulphuric  acid  added  ^  in  this  Way  it  is  imported;  tindlweps  good: 
for  a^^isoosiderable  timet 

Poc»  eitno  aeid»  oomwooly  called  sakF)oCtem4nkJ^  best  obtained 
by  eataratlag  bbilmg  lemon  juice  withr  powdered  chalky  oa.whifik  the 
aatoe  cenpoimd  falls  to  the  bottom  atid  leaves  the  mucilage  sus- 
pended ia  the  flaid»  which  muat  kede^diiied  off  and  itbo'  pi«iei|iit|3ile' 
washed  till  quite  clean ;  tken  add  a  quantity  of  sulphtfrie  iicid,  eq«at. 
to  the  chalk  in  w^ht»  aad  diluted,  with  tei^  parta  of  water,  and  boil 
ivism  a  i^  mnutes^  on  which  the  salphttric  acid  combines  with  the 
ekalkt  and  Uavies  the  citria  acid  dIssoWed  in  the  fliiid.  If  this  .fluid 
be  evaporated,  to.  the  consiiteneQ  of  a  sycup»  the  pure  citric  acid 

<    Vf'jj    Y*  *l"r 'Pf  ■•!'* 'fffr    fiiT    — ■■■    r -    -i-i     r     ■  i  'ji    i  n        i  i  ■,_. 

f  Iteinos  jai<^.  jDij  alsfft  bp  eyap^rated  bjthe  heat  of  the  idd,  till  it  forms  a  solid 
salt  ji  ip,  which  state  it  was  brought  from,  J^aica,  and  foand  extremely  gfatefdl  to  the 
taste,  and  di  diftSdlVed  fHk  i  qsatttity  of  Water  equal  io  the  jttloe  of  a  leihes,  wsS  ttth 
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will  uppemr  in  thin  needle-like  crystalSf  assoming  the  form  df  rlioin-> 
boidal  prinuB ;  ^diete  crystolt  suflkr  no  change  from  exposure  to 
the  air,  «nd  have  an  exceedingly  acid  taste.  When  84ifficiently- 
heated,  they  melt,  swell,  and  emit  fumes,  aad  are  partly  sublimed, 
unchanged,  and  partly  decomposed ;  water  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture dissolves  one  half  its  weight  of  this  acid,  at  212<^  twice  its 
weight;  the  solution  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition  very 
slowly;  sulphuric  acid  clears  it,  and  forms  vinegar;  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  oxalic  and  acetic  acids.  Citric  acid  being  more 
costly  than  tirtaric,  is  occasionally  adulterated  with  it. 

Mbdical  Propbrtibs  AMD  UsES.    The  rind   of  the  lemon 
being  similar  in  its  properties  to  that  of  the  orange,  may  be  em- 
ployed with  the  same  intention,  and  in  the  same  manner,  in  the 
making  of  stomachic  tinctures  and  infusions.    Lemon  juice  is  a  pow- 
eriul  and  agreeable  antiseptic ;  Dr.  Wright  says  its  powers  are  much 
increased  by  saturating  it  with  muriate  of  soda,  (common  salt)  and 
this  mixture  he  recommends  as  possessing  great  efficacy  in  dysen- 
tary,  remittent  fever,  putrid  sore  throat,  &c.    Lemon  juice  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  antiscorbutics  among^  the  vegetable  acids,  and 
with  this  view  has  long  been  used  in  the  Britbh  navy,  when  the 
crews  are  at  sea  and  confined  to  the  use  of  salt  provisions.     W^ 
have  even  known  scorbutic  sores  to  be  washed  with  it  with  good 
effect,  and  perhaps  its  application  in  this  way  might  be  found  ser- 
viceable with  other  ill«conditioned  sores.   Scorbutic  gnn^s  are  much 
benefited  by  washing  the  mouth  with  it.    But  the  most  general  use 
to  which  lemon  juice  is  applied  medicinally,  is  in  combination  with 
the  alkalies  which  it  neutralizes.    These  mixtures  are  almost  uoi-' 
versally  given  to  fever  patients,  and  are  found  extremely  grateful ; 
allaying  thirst  and  febrile  heat,  and  promoting  diaphoresb;  the  most 
ciommon  mixture  of  this  kind  is  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  soda 
in  water,  (four  drachms  to  e^^ht  ounces  of  water)  an  ounce  of  which, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  lemon  juice  may  be  frequently  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  day ;  on  the  mixture  of  the  acid  and  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion, a  considerable  effervescence  takes  place,  occasioned  by  the 
acid  combining-witb  the  soda,  and  expelling  the  carbonic  acid  gas; 
it  is  best  totake  it  during  this  effervescence,  particularly  if  there  is 
any  sickness  of  the  stomach,  which  will  be  relieved  by  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  these  effervescent  mixtures  are  not  unfrequently  given 
merely  to  allay  sickness :  one  ounce  of  lemon  juice  iyiU  generally  be 
found  sufficient  to  saturate  a  drachm  of  the  alkali.    The  carbonate  of 
potass  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  soda ;  and  sometimes  also  A 
solution  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  water,    Tkt  crystals  may 
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ID  every  instance  be  substituted  for  the  reicent  juice.  L^Hon  juice 
is  also  an  ingredient  in  many  pleasant  refrigerant  drbks,  which  are 
of  great  use  in  allaying  febrile  heat  and  thirst ;  the  most  common 
of  these  is  the  well  known  beverage,  lemonade.  The  essential  oil 
of  the  rind  is  added  to  some  plasters  and  ointments  for  the  sake  of 
its  odour. 

Off.         The  Fruit. 

Off.  Pp.  Aqua  Citri  Medicae,  £.  D. 

Oleum  Citri  Medicae,  L.  £•  D. 
Syrupus  Citri  Medicae,  L.  £.  D, 


CARUM    CARUI. 

Common  Carraway^ 


Class.  Pentandria.     Order  Digynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  UMBRLLIFERiE,  Xftflft. 

6bn.  Char.  Involucre  one-leafed.  Pe^o/f  inversely  heart- 
shaped.  Fruit  elliptical/  oblong,  with  eqai-distant  ribd  ; 
interstices  convex  and  striated.     Calyx  0,  or  very  minute. 

Spec.  Char.    5^6in  branched.     Partial  Involucres  none. 


Thb  C arum  Carui,  or  Ka^Topog  OfX^Q  of  Dioscorides,  is  an  umbel- 
liferous biennial  plant,  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has  been  found  wild 
ia  many  parts  of  Britain,  particularly  in  some  of  the  rich  meadows 
in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  It  is  now  ranked  by  many  botanists 
among  our  indigenous  plants.  ■.  This  species  of  carraway  is  cultivated 
in  large  quantities  for  culinaiy  and  medicinal  purposes,  particularly 
for  the  former.  By  cultivation  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  larger,  more 
aromatic,  and  more  oily  than  those  of  the  wild  plant.  The  plant 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  s^eds  ripen  in  August  and  September. 

The  root  is  spindle-shaped,  long  and  thick ;  the  stem  rises  to  the 
height  of  from  two  to  three  or  four  feet,  erect,  round,  channelled, 
branched  and  leafy ;  .the  lower  leaves  are  eight  or  ten  inches  long. 


*  Fig.  a.  MagBified  flower.    6.  The  germen  and  styUs  magnified,    c.  A  stamen. 


WpiiDAkw  Hid  (wbHliv!id«d  ialKi  moi^inw*  fine  sqgmeiitfi»  which  are 
«arrow».lio¥«r  Md  powte4 ;  tb9  le«ve«  which  grow  upon  the  stem 
•Manttllar  ««d  4iA^d  appoAtc^  one  «eMiie>  %ad  the  other  on  a  dilated 
nembimKNis  edged  foot-italk  i  th#  ^ower-p  ape  white  or  pale  fleah 
cohMiv«  and  gDow  ia  ii«ijbeb»  whkii  tarminate  the  stem  and  branches ; 
the  general  umbel  usually  consists  of  ten  radii,  and  is  furnished  with 
a  one-leafed  involucre,  divided  into  ffofd  ihrpe  to  five  narrow  seg« 
ments ;  the  partial  ioiroiucfum  iie90«ibles  the  genen^l  pne,  both  of 
which  are  often  deicknt ;  the  purtilJ  i9  90iii<tVnes  entirely  wanting  ; 
the  calyx  is  very  mSnule,  or  aUxng^thor  waatiiy ;  the  corolla  is  com* 
posed  of  five  (nearly  equal)  roundish  petals,  which  are  very  small 
and  indexed  ;  the  five  filaments  are  about  the  length  of  the  petals, 
slender,  and  support  small  round  two-lobed  anthers  ;  the  germen  is 
inferior,  ovate,  tworlobed^  and  support  two  short  capillary,  simple, 
stigmas ;  the  germen  becomes  two  ov^ate,  betit,  striated,  brown,  naked 
seeds,  of  an  oblong  fisrniy  marked  with  three  dorsal,  and  two  mar- 
ginal lines. 

Sensible  Qualities,  Profertibs,  &c,  Carraway  seeds  are 
spicy  and  pungent  to  the  taste  ;  theijr  smell  is  aromatic,  fhe  distilled 
water  is  spicy,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  the  scent  of  the  seed. 
Spirit  of  wine  carries  over  in  distillation  ttio're  &f  the  flavour  of  the 
seeda^  but  leasdf  ihd  Mentlhan  ^caAe^r.  .%  di#it&llatiioa  wi|h  wa^?» 
6Udu  of  nnbriwed  ,aee4  yield  4  omM^esaiid  a  h^l^  of  pale  yellow  oil, 
hawing  the  $mfilf^  the  se^d»  an4  the  taifte»  bu^  much  9iore  pungent. 

Medical  P^qpe^ties  and  Uses.  The  medicmal  proper- 
ties of  carraway  depend  upon  its  sensible  qualities,  hence  it  is  con- 
sidered stomachic  and  carminative,  and  is  often  employed  in  flatulent 
celie^  and  #th«r  acnafiMite  feqoiiringwsaite  ^nnsatie  medidaas*  It 
la  sAse^oAeA  mJ^d  as  an  a^ionel,  to  cavcv.  the  taale  of  iMipi^isiaB^  w- 
dtcMMWyattd  ta  prevent  tkcm  from  griping*  Cafrawajr  se^ds  aiv 
useil  ¥ety  .l»r|pely  for^ioliiiary  purposes^  aimI  vc  dJie  t^d  ih0  i^ound 
•seedfii  are  used  by  the  Tavtavs  as  a  stipttdajift  6iod»  ^Ifasr  m  jtheiorm 
pt  fraal^r  toead,  ^  eoalile  them  to  bear  fatiguing  jo«jmies^  i^ar- 
ffawf  y  ae^dtt  are  not  often  given  in  substance,  but  aiay  be  laken, 
either  whole  er  bruiMd,  to  the  eatent  of  firoa  one  to  two  draehms. 
The  essential  or  volatile  oil  is.  givea  in  dose*  of  hmm  one  t4  five  ibops. 
'ThediatiHed  spirit fi;oin  Si  lo  i\j.  Cwraway  seeds  eoter  w$^  the 
ooaipa(Man.of  ^^oupqand  tineturcs  jof  csardaMom  Mmd  senoa. 

Off.  The  S«ed(f. 

Off.  Pp.     Aqua  Carui,  L. 

Oleum  Carui,  D. 

^iritus  Casut,  Li  £.<&i 
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GEUM  URBANUM. 

Common  Avens^;  or  Herb  Bennet^ 


Class  Ico&ANiiRiA — Order  PeLYaTNiit. 

Nitt,  Ord'.  SiBNTieosA,  Linn,    Rosace^^  Jubs, 

<S^•|5N^  Qj^At^,^    Ca/yin   lO^cleCt  iMferior,    C^crffefc  d»i)€)ta}M, 
Seeds  with  a  bent  awn.     Receptacle  cyl]nAlia^l» 

Spec.  Char.    Ftowers  nearly  erect.    Awns  n^i.e&.    hfiai^es 
temaje.     Radical  ones  lyr^to-piti.Dat^. 


The  Geum  Urbanum  is  a  perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  Britain,' 
and  most  ofber  parts  oP  Europe.     It  h  a  very  cosirkhi  plant  in  many 
0(3  our cotttitie».  and  *t»  generally  fbund  m  wood^  and  other  shady- 
sfhiatk)ns,  where  ft  ftowers  through  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
months. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  woody^  fibrous^  and  of  a -brown  colour; 
the  stem  grows  erect,  is  rough,  covered  with  minute  hairs,and 'some«> 
what  anguhr,  branched  towards  the  top,  and*  rbe*  to  the  height  of 
about  two  feet;  the  leaves  vary,  the  lower  ones  stand  on  long  chan- 
nelled fbot-stalks,  in  ft>rm  *  interruptedly  pinnate  and  lyrate^  the  ter- 
niinaHeaf the  largest,  rounded,  and  frequently  three-lobed  ^  tbeean- 
line  leaves  are  sessile,  wedge-shaped  and  tvifid  ;  the  whole  irregularly 
tdothed,  serrated  *  and  hairy ;  the  flowers  are  termhia)^  solkmr^  and 
stand  on  long  hairy  peduncles ;  the  calyx  b  inftrior,  permanent, ' 
formed  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  ten  acute  segments,  which  are  alter- 
nlitely  large  and  small ;  the  corolla  is-  composed  of  twe  bright  yeHow 
petals,  which  are  roundish,  and  attached  by  thetr  ^ctaws  to  the  rim' 
of  the  cB,\yx ;  the  filaments  are  numerous,  awl-shaped,  shorter  than 
the  corolla,  and  support  roundish  yellow  anthers ;  the  germens  are 
ovate,  hairy  and  compressed  intQ:aii.or|Mi(Milack^d;  the  styles  are 
jointed  about  the  middle,  and  support  siknple  stigmas  y  the  seeds  are 


.MM. 


*  Fig.  a.  The  oaljx*     (•  A  stamen  nagnifiedi  atttohed  to  part  of  the  oaljx.    c.  A 
radical  leaf,    d,  A  pistil  magnified. 
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numerous^  compressed  together,  ovate,  downy,  and  each  seed  tipped 
with  a  long  rigid  awn  of  a  paiple  colour,  terminating  in  a  small  sharp 
hook* 

Sensible  Qualities  anb  Proferties,  &c«  The  root  has 
an  aromatic,  and  gently  astringent  taste,  and  a  fragrant  aromatic 
odour,  approaching  to  that  of  cloves ;  especially  when  produced 
upon  a  warm  and  dry  soil.  It  gives  out  its  astringent  principle  both 
to  water  and  spirit,  its  aromatic  part  most  perfectly  to  the  latter. 
On  distillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  a  Tery  fra- 
grant concrete  volatile  oil*  The  watery  infusion  (which  is  red)  turns 
black  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  gives  a  .copious  pre- 
cipitate with  -gelatin. 

,  The  virtues  of  the  root  (the  only  part  used  in  medicine)  are  said 
to  be  increased  by  cultivation,  and  the  large  roots  are  preferred  to 
the  smaller  fibres ;  they  should  be  dug  up  in  the  spring,  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  appear,  and  dried  in  the  air,  but  not  with  a  strong 
heat,  as  the  flavour  would  thus  be  dissipated,  and  the  virtues  dimi- 
nished. I 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  root  of  the  avens  was 
fprmerly  held  in  much  estimation,  particularly  on  the  continent, 
where  it  has  been  considered  of  great  efficacy  in  obstinate  inter- 
mittents.  Many  of  the  German  Physicians*  advance  numerous  in- 
stances of  its  successful  exhibition,  after  the  Peruvian  bark  had 
.  ffiiled  ;  it  was  aisp  held  in  great  esteem  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
In  this  country  wc  believe  it  has  been  rarely  employed,  although,  as  a 
general  tonic  and  astringent,  it  possesses  considerable  power. 

Wc^  are  told  that  a  tincture  of  this  root,  four  ounces  to  a  quart  of 
brandy,  digested  in  a  sand  heat,  and  given  to  the  quantity  of  half  an 
ounce,  or  more,  two,  three,  or  fopr  times  a  day,  seldom  fails  to  cure 
agues.  It  may  also  be  given  in  powder,  decoction,  or  electuary,  in 
the  proportion  in  which  Peruvian  bark  is  commonly  employed. 

Avens  when  employed  as  a  gentie  tonic  in  dysentery,  flatulent 
colic,  chronic  diarrhoeas,  or  cases  of  debility,  is  usually  given  in  the 
form  of  decoction ;  made  by  boiling  one  ounce  or  more  of  the  dried 
roots  in  a  pint  of  water  for  ten  or  fifteen  tuinutes.  Dose  one  or  two 
ounces  three  or  four  times  in  the  day. 

Off.    The  Root. 


f  BockhftTe,  Aaikow,  Calliaen,  Bang,  and  others. 
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Tobacco.* 


■ta-wi 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  Monooynia. 
Nat.    Ord.  LuRiBiB,    Linn*      Solanbje,    Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  monophyllas,  egg-shaped,  5-cl6ft« 
OoroHa  funnel-shaped^  margin  spreading,  plaited.  Stamens 
inclined.  Germen  egg-shaped.  Seeds  numerous,  kidney- 
shaped,  rough. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  lanceolate,  sessile,  decurrent. 


Tobacco  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  North  America,  and  was 
first  brought  into  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
According  to  Humboldt,  the  first  tobacco  was  brought  from  Yucatan^ 
and  the  cultivation  of  it  was  soon  introduced  into  the  southern 
states  of  Europe,  particularly  Portugal.  It  would  appear  that  the 
first  use  which  was  made  of  this  plant,  and  the  only  one  to  which 
it  was  applied  by  the  natives  of  the  countries  wherein  it  grew,  was 
to  smoke  it;  the  snuffing  and  chewing  of  tobacco  are,  compara-^ 
tively  speaking,  modem  refinements.f  Several  attempts  were  made, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  plant  into  Europe,  to  abolish  the  use 
of  it:  in  England,  Switzerland,  and  Russia,  it  was  denounced,  and 
the  use  of  it  prohibited  under  severe  penalties;  experience,  how- 
ever, has  shewn  that  these  attempts  to  controul  the  rising  taste  of 
the  day  were  wholly  unavailing,  and  it  is  even  probable,  such  is  the 
perverseness  of  human  nature,  that  the  interdict  only  served  to  in- 
crease the  desire  to  attain  this  loathsome  weed.  It  does  indeed 
appear  strange  that  a  plant  so  noxious  in  its  qualities,  so  ofiensive 
in  its  smell,  and  so  acrid  and^disagreeable  in  its  taste,  should  so  ra- 
pidly have  grown  into  public  favour,  not  only  among  the  civilized 
of  Europe,  but  even  among  savage  tribes,  where  it  has  become 
known :  the  natives  of  Guinea,  and  the  Gold  Coast,  seek  for  it  with 


.» .1.1  i. 


*  ^ig.  a,  T|ie  oorolU  oat  open  to  shew  the  stamens.     5.  The  perioarp.    c.  The 
uiBtillom. 

i*  The  introductioii  i^to  England  of  the  cnstom  of^imoking  is  ascribed  to  Sir  Walter 
Ral«igh. 
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avidity ;  it  is  with  them  one  of  the  most  iMefiil  articles  of  barter,  and 
indeed  we  8cur<;^\y  \ViOif  d  pepp^.  ^i^ifl  ^f foi  tobacco  has  been 

ottce  intf  oduced»  who  ha?e  not  ever  after  had  a  desire  for  it.    It  has 

»,.    .  . 

now  become  a  most  important  article  of  commerce  to  Europe  and 
America,  and  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties  on  the  importation, 
a  considerable  source  of  revenue  to  England  and  other  states;  an 
event  whicfc  certainly  was  not  contemplated  by  the  governments  of 
those  co.wtnes,  trhw  tJiey  soiiglii  to  ()i&Ql«mge  tjl|e  qse.ef  k. 

We  ^re  not  certain  of  the  precise  period  when  the  tobacco  plant  was 
first  introduced  into  England,''^  but  we  know  that  it  was  very  ^]lt<in- 
fliveljr  cultivated,  particularly  ia  the  northern  counties^  until  the  rising 
importance  of  our  American  colonies  induced  the  legislature  tapass 
an  act,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Virginia  Act,  by  which 
the  home  f  ultivatiof^  wa^  i^terdic^f 4>  Wlt^  a^  VVf  o^  ec^caun^g 
what  was  then  the  most  important  branch  of  American  commerce. 
After  the  loss  of  these  coloniev,  heavy  duties  were  imposed  on  the 
imjMMMiQii  of  tiob^9o«  and,  l^y  ll^e  i;)crea^4  <;oo3i|vpgtian»  th^se 
dMtm  htecaifte.  suph,  ip  .iq^pcgftQi^l;  branch  pf  ^p  r)^.^fiiff^  t]^  ^ 
|)]:oJbiliitifn  ts>  hpnie  c^vlUv^U^iJi^  yi^.  ^oniini^d.  HfM^iM}  if^  tbt 
cowrt^X  l^  Kpifflp?  wh^re  tpbac9»  is  i^o^w  ^ipi?^  ^;?tei^^v^iy  gf^wi^, 
aiid  it  is  not  ^  Viltle  reparliaJt^^^^  tba.t  tlijb.  pla^t  ^vfft  to^  ^^^iwri'lF' 
ef^uali^^  wher^vex  it.  if  pbntcjij^  apd  to  Ij^v^.  ip  a.  qga^f^^  ^it^ 
cotj^try  ojc  clin^at^.  pec^U^.  iti  pW,  Th^  l^niquj^^t^jtofea^^o  ^ 
fronj  the  ^tat^,  of  Yixofl^,>IS9aft^:AiVj?rica ;  fcn^wKfi^ll^er  '^%gf^V^ 
ex^ellenc^  is  atl^ihiitab^  io.the.  sf^  tjUe  ^^I^W^^h  ^^^\^  V^V^k 
W  ^proy^d  inetiiiyd  of  rff;^p^m$  Ufor .W%t^ fff Ififf^^ Ip  li^K^^ 
spcicieB  oj;  \^v^  b^mg  indig^?pft%  to  t|b^t  t^ifvt^y,  w^  ^D^tp^oiiijc^. 
ourselves  i^ojraQV 

BoTANXqAi^  Do^CBlPXipN*  Xh^^  rpfrt  <^f  tobsurcQ  U.fiifrojt^ 
b^apc^y^  wbit^,  a»d  pf  a^  strpp^r  npxid  taalie.;  thfi  staWf,  xi^^a,  fro%  fc^ 
to  five  k^%  ^%\n  ^  strops*  ^i^^^^i^^!*.  ^^^!^  tfa^  ijihickiiess  of  .Uk? 
thumbs  sUg^ly  haiiiy^  apd  Ulk  of  Q^nrpw ;  the.  le^yeis.  are;  laxg«>  Q^aV 
l^K^eeolated,  sessj^e^  apd  ^en,  pvoloi^ed,  uppn  the.  Mock  pa  ewh 
8i4^  of  theur  insertion*  particularly  tb«  lowefonj^s^;;  their  sn^U  i& 
ncutejj  ^4ge9  alj^l^tly  ujAukt^d,  sji^fi^ce  hiB\if:y^  ifibaj  hxfSfi,  mi  ^W 
appar^jt;  ooh^ux  pf  a  yelJawUh  g^re^p.;  the,  %^f  W  g«Q?|^  hp  f^ 
panoicle^  at  the  e^t^ij^  pf  ii^f  brlinpbes ;  c^ly:^  «9WQPlUf!^N4^  ¥^ 
the  shape  of  a  cup,  cut  into  five  segments,  acute,  and  slightly  hairy; 
corolfei  monopetaloiis,  funnel-shaped ;  tube  of  (he  corolla,  of  a  pale 
green,  expanding  iuto^  a  li«ib>  the  colenr  of  wUeh  varies  lirom  purple 


«  Itftppnrftfron  lAbel, tlitt  tids  i^atwas  whiTiM  is  BrUib  pravidSri/ ^o  the 
lev  1670, 
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1o  Ihe  most  delicate  rose  colour,*  opening  like  a  cup,  and  having^ 
five  divisions,  equally  short,  and  pointed ;  the  filaments  the  length 
of  the  corolla,  seated  close  to  the  stigma  before  fecundation,  forming 
a  IciDd  of  crown,  but  receding  when  this  organ  has  been  fecundated ; 
they  are  surmounted  by  oblong,  compressed  anthers ;  germen  oval, 
supporting  a  long  slender  style,  terminated  by  a  roundish,  bilobed 
stigma ;  capsule  ovate,  conical,  grooved  with  four  streaks,  with  two 
cells*  opening  at  the  top  in  four  parts,  corresponding  with  the 
grooves,  and  containing  a  great  number  of  small  kidney-shaped  seeds. 
Its  time  of  flowering  varies  according'  to  the  climate  it  grows  in  ; 
in  its  native  soil  it  flowers  about  July,  but  with  us  it  is  somewhat 
later^  and  cottfinues  in  blossom  until  late  in  September. 

Sensible  Properties.  Every  part  of  this  plant  is  clammy 
and  foetid ;  its  other  sensible  properties,  so  far  as  regards  smell, 
taste,  &c.  are  so  universally  known  as  to  render  any  description  here 
unnecessary.  We  need  only  remark  that  its  taste  is  much  more 
acrid,  and  its  smell  more  pungent  in  the  dry  than  in  the  recent 
stat^ 

Chemical  Properties.  The  active  constituent  of  tobacco  is 
an  essential  oil,  for  by  long  boiling,  the  decoction  and  extract 
become  almost  inert ;  by  distillation  an  oil  is  obtained  so  active, 
that  small  animals  are  almost  immediately  killed  by  being  wounded 
with  a  needle  dipped  in  it,  Vauquel^n  has  also  discovered  a  peculiar 
acrid  volatile  principle,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Nicotin  ; 
it  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  has  the  peculiar  smell  of 
tobacco,  and  acts  powerfully  as  a  sternutatory.  Besides  these, 
tobacco  contains  albumen,  mucilage,  extractive  matter,  and  a 
bitter  principle. 

Deleterious  Effects  of  Tobacco.  Orfila  classes  this 
plant  among  the  Narcotico-Acrid  Poisons,  and  gives  a  number  of 
experiments  made  with  it  upon  dogs  and  other  animals ;  from  these 
it  appears,  that  whether  introduced  into  the  stomach  (in  the  form' of 
snuff)  or  applied  to  the  cellular  texture,  it  proved  equally  fatal. 
The  two  following  experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  Macartney,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  a  few  drops  of  the  essential  oil  of  tobacco 
were  applied  upon  the  surfttce  of  the  encephalon  of  a  rabbit,  after 
the  upper  part  of  the  cranium  and  a  portion  of  the  brain  had  been 
raised,  half  an  hour  after  the  animal  had  not  experienced  any  re« 


*  We  have  seen  a  beaatifui  variety  bf  this  plant,  ia  which  the  whole  of  the  ooro|l« 
raa  of  a  bright  piok.— £d. 
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markable  symptoms;  it  was  then  killed  by  putting  two  drops  of  thq 
taine  oil  upon  the  tongue.  About  half  a  scruple  of  the  same  oil  was 
introduced  into  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  of  another  rabbit, 
which  had  not  produced  any  effect  thirty  minutes  after;  the  animal 
was  instantly  killed  by  applying  three  drops  of  it  to  the  tongue. 

A  woman  applied  to  the  heads  of  three  children,  who  had  the  tinea« 
a  liniment  prepared  of  snuff  and  butter,  soon  after  they  experienced 
vertigo,  violent  vomiting,  and  fainting;  they  had  profuse  sweats, 
and  during  twenty -four  hours  they  walked  as  if  they  were  drunk.* 
A  person  fell  into  a  state  of  somnolency,  and  died  apoplectic, 
from  having  taken  by  the  nose  too  great  a  quantity  of  snuff.f  A. 
decoction  of  the  leaves  applied  to  parts  affected  with  the  itch,  pro- 
duced violent  vomitings  and  convulsions.  The  celebrated  Santeuil 
died  in  great  agony,  in  consequence  of  having  drank  a  glass  of 
wine  in  which  some  Spanish  stiuff  had  been  put.  But  it  would  be. 
needless  to  insist  further  on  the  deleterious  effects  of  tobacco,  since, 
we  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  active,  and. 
certain  vegetable  poisons  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  |  we  shall, 
only  mention  two  cases  which  came,  under  our  own  observation. — 
Some  young  marines,  six  we  believe  in  all,  wishing  to  get  discharged 
from  the  service,  betook  themselves  to  chew  tobacco,  to  which  they 
had  before  been  unaccustomed,  allowing  some  of  the  juice  occa-. 
sionally  to  pass  into  the  stomach;  the  effects  were  soon  visible,., 
though  no  person  suspected  the  cause ;  they  became  pale  and  ema- 
ciated, and  had  constant  nausea;  in  a  few  days  it  was  necessary  to 
send  them  to  the  hospital,  where  at  length  they  disclosed  their  secret  , 
on  finding  themselves  reduced  to  so  dangerous  a  state.  The  result 
was,  tli^t  one  of  them  died,  and  the  others  were  with  difficulty: 
recovered.  Within  these  few  days,  the  writer  of  this  article  had  a 
full  grown  viper,  which  he  kept  in  a  jar  of  water,  wliere  for  two. 
days  it  was  perfectly  lively ;  wishing  to  destroy  the  reptile,  he  pre- 
pared a  tolerably  strong  infusion  of  tobacco,  on  pouring  a  small 
quantity  of  it  into  the  water,  the  creature  made  the  most  violent 
exertions  to  escape,  but  in  a  short  time  seemed  to  lose  all  its  vivacity,' 
remaining  coiled  up  and  motionless,  ,a,nd  on  the  addition  of  a  smaii; 
quantity  more  of  the  infusion,  it  died  in  less  than  an  hour.    We 


*  Ephenier.  des  Car.  de  la  Nature, 
t  Ibid. 

t  The  oil  of  tobacco  applied  to  a  wound,  is  said  by  Redi,  to  be  as  fatal  as  the  poUoa 
of  a  viper.    See  Experiment.  Katoral.  p.  8,  60,  315. 
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liave  invariably  found  tobacco  the  most  effectual  thing  for  banishing 
and  destroying  moths  and  other  insects^  and  if  furniture  in  which 
begs  ure  lodged  is  sprinkled  with  snuff,  or  some  of  the  leaves 
strewed  about,  they  will  soon  disappear ;  indeed,  it  has  always  ap- 
peared to  us,  that  tobacco  is  much  more  fatal  to  animals  than  to 
man,  and  that  it  is  the  latter  alone  who,  by  force  of  habit,  can 
habituate  his  constitution  to  use  it  with  impunity. 

From  his  own  experiments  Orfila  draws  the  following  coirclu- 
sions: — Ist,  That  tobacco,  whether  whole  or  reduced  Ur  powder, 
is  endued  with  energetic  poisonous  properties ;  2v^,  That  its  active 
part  resides  in  that  portion  which  is  solubfe  in  water,  and  that  it  is 
absorbed  and  carried  into  the  circulation  ;  3rd.  That  its  deleterious 
effects  appear  to  depend  on  an  especial  action  upon  the  nervous 
System;  and  that  it' produces  a  general  tremor,  which  is  seldom 
observed  wheu  other  poisons  are  taken  ;  4th.  That  i\  is  much  more 
active  when  injected  into  the  anus  than  when  it  is  applied  to  th^ 
cellular  texture,  or  introduced  into  the  stomach;  5th.  That  besides 
its  other  phenomena,  it  is  capable  of  producing  an  inflammation 
more  or  le^s  violent ;  Gth.  That  the  empyreumatic  oil  does  not  act 
directly  on  the  brain,  or  trunks  of  the  nerves,  but  that  it  direeta  its 
tuition  to  the  nervOus  system  in  a  manner  not  easy  to  determine. 

Mr.  Brodie  was  formerly  of  opinion  that  the  infusion  of  tobacco^ 
tvhen  injected  into  the  rectum,  acted  primarily  on  the  heart,  by 
being  carried  into  the  circulation ;  but  after  some  very  satisfactory 
experiments  he  relinquished  this  belief,  and  agreed  with  Orfila, 
that  its  action  on  the  heart  is  through  the  medium  of  the  nervdusr 
systemi.  '   . 

To  us  it  has  always  appeared  that  tobacco  was  endued  with  two  dis- 
tinct principles,  an  acrid  and  a  narcotic  principle,  and  that  it  woul  j 
affect  the  system  in  one  way  or  the  other,  according  to  the  manne^ 
of  its  application ;  it  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  one  way  will  not  habituate  the  system  to  the  use  of  it 
in  another;  the  greatest  smoker  would  not  be  alble  to  chew  tobacco 
without  nausea,  vertigo,  and  other  distressing  symptoms  being 
produced;  and  vice  versa^  a  pinch  of  snuff  will  frequently  produc^ 
giddiness  in  persons  accustomed  to  smoke  all  their  lives ;  but  habit 
can  never  reconcile  the  constitution  to  the  reception  of  tobacco  into 
the  stomach, 

lii  cas'e  of  tobacco  being  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  treatment 
should  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  opium  pr  other  powerful  nar- 
cotics; active  emeticsji  fSriction.  &c,  should  be  speedily  reso^ted'to. 
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MbMCAI  PBOPBRTIS8  AND  UsBS.  From  what  we  have  alresrif 
Midy  the  medical  properties  of  tobacco  will  be  easily  understood ; 
the  great  difficulty  is  the  management  of  so  energetic  a  Kmed}!:. 
Dr.  Fowler,  we  believe,  has  used  it  more  extensively  than  aay  ofber 
physician,  and  recommends  the  infusion  in  cases  of  dropsy  and 
dysuria,  taken  in  such  small  doses  as  to  have  little  effect  on  the 
stomach ;  the  following  is  his  method  of  preparing  it ;  to  one  ounce 
<^f  the  dried  leaves  he  adds  a  pound  of  boiling  water,  and  macerates 
for  one  hour,  in  a  close  vessel  placed  in  a  sand  bath ;  fourteen 
ounces  of  this  infusion  are  pressed  out,  and  when  cool,  two  ounces 
of  rectified  spirits  of  wine  are  added,  the  better  to  preserve  iU 
From  eighty  to  two  hundred  drops  are  given  for  a  dose. 

The  very  energetic  action  of  tobacco  on  the  muscular  system  has^ 
naturally  pointed  it  out  as  an  antispasmodic^  and  in  this  way  it  has 
)>een  advantageously  employed  in  colic,  ileus,  strangulated  hernia, 
suppression  of  urine,  &c.;  by  the  injection  into  the  rectum  of  the 
smoke,  or  the  infusion,  the  latter  is  now  more  generally  employed, 
but  it  is  right  to  add,  that  death  has  been  frequently  produced  by 
the  use  of  it,  and  we  should  therefore  pronounce  it  a  remedy  only 
to  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases.  Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  a 
•reduced  quantity,  half  a  pint,  of  the  infusion  to  be  first  injected,  and 
repeated,  if  necessary^  at  intervals.  We  have  once  or  twice  seen 
good  effects  produced  by  an  injection  of  the  smoke  in  obstinate 
constipation  of  the  bowels^  but  in  more  instances  we  have  found  it 
produce  the  most  distressing  and  alarming  symptoms,  without  any 
-corresponding  good  result. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  we  have  employed  tobacco  in  various  cases  of 
dropsy,  but  with  very  little  success ;  small  doses  having  very  little 
effect,  and  large  ones  exciting  such  severe  sickness,  and  even  vomit- 
ing, as  to  make  it  a  very  inconvenient  remedy.  Dr.  C.  employed  botb 
the  infusion  and  decoction. 

Smoking  has  been  much  recommended  as  a  means  of  guarding 
against  contagion,  but  many  facts  are  related  which  prove  the  ia- 
^ility  of  the  practice.  Dr.  CuUen  says,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
tobacco  contains  an  antidote  against  any  contagion,  or  that  it  has 
any  antiseptic  power ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  this  and  other 
narcotids,  by  diminishing  sensibility,  may  render  men  less  liable  to 
contagion,  and  by  rendering  the  mind  leas  active  and  anxious,  it  may 
also  render  men  less  liable  to  fear,  which  has  so  often  the  power  of 
exciting  the  activity  of  contagion. 

From  the  effects  of  tobacco  as  aa  antispasmodic,  it  is  probable 
hat  it  might  be  advaatag^eously  used  in  cases  of  tetanus  ;  we  acre  ndt 
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aware  that  it  hap  been  as  y«t  tried  in  this  disease.*  Dr.  CnDen  ob- 
serves, that  in  smoking,  part  of  the  smoke  must  necessarily  pass  into 
the  lungs,  and  that  its  narcotic  power  applied  there  of]ten  relieves  spai^ 
modic  asthma ;  by  its  stimulant  power  also  it  sometimes  promotes  ex- 
pectoration, and  proves  useful  in  catarrhal  or  pituitous  difficulty  of 
breathing.  A  watery  extract  of  tobacco,  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three 
grains,  has  also  been  recommended  for  chronic  catarrh.  As  an 
errhine  and  sternutatory,  the  effects  of  tobacco  are  sufficiently 
known;  snuff,  by  exciting  a  considerable  discharge  of  mucous  from 
the  no^,  has  in  many  instances'  relieved  head-ache,  tooth-ache,  and 
ophthalmia,  but  very  bad  effects  have  frequently  resulted  from  the 
immoderate  use  of  it.  Dr.  CuUen  says,  he  has  found  all  the  symp'* 
tons  of  dyspepsia  produced  by  it,  and  particularly  pains  of  the 
ftomach. 

The  practice  of  chewing  tobacco,  produces  nearly  the  same  effects 
as  smoking;  it  also  occasions  a  greater  waste  of  saliva,  and  the 
effect  of  this  in  weakening  digestion,  and  impairing  the  tone  of  the 
Hitomacfa,  will  sufficiently  account  -for  the  pale  and  emaciated  ap^ 
pearance  which  so  frequently  attends  the  use  of  it. 

As  an  external  application  even  tobacco  must  be  considered  noi 
^together  a  safe  remedy;  instances  of  this  we  have  already  recorded^ 

Off.         The  Leaves. 
Off.  Pp.  Infusum  Tabaci,  L.  . 

Yinum  Tabaci,  £. 


*  Since  the  procediag  obaervatioB  was  written,  oar  atteation  has  been  directed  tOvan 
intareftiag  comnnBication  on  the  sabjeet  to  whioh  it  relates,  by  Dr.  James  0*Beirae, 
•f  Dahlia,  by  whioh  we  loam  that  tobacco  has  already  been  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  tetanns,  in  this  ooontry,  and  with  snocess.  It  has  also,  we  are  informed,  been  so 
employed  in  the  West  Indies.  For  Dr.  O'Beirne'a  Paper,  vide  Dablin  Hospital 
BeJ>ort8,  vol.  ill.,  1823. 
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CONVOLVULUS  JALAPA. 

Meaican  Jalap,  or  Bindweed.* 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Campanacba,  Unn.    Conyolvvli^  Jiuf^ 

6bn«    Chab.       Corolla   beil-shaped,    plaited.      StigmOs  %i 
Capsule  2  or  3-celled,  each  cell  containing  two  seeds. 

Spbc.  Char.      Leaves    ovate,    somewhat    cordate,   obtuse^ 
obsoletely  repand,  villous  onderneath.    Peduncles  1-flowered^ 


The  plant  which  furoiiBhes  thi!  useful  drug  belongs  to  the  oun 
merous  family  of  the  Convolvuli ;  this  particular  species  is  a  aatife 
of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz ;  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  SpaniaidS| 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Xalapa,  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Meuco, 
and  from  .hence  has  derived  its  specific  name,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Spanish  X  being  nearly  similar  to  our  J.  This  plant  grows  in 
great  abundance  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cordillera  of  Anahuac> 
under  the  19  ®  of  northern  latitude,  and  at  no  great  elevation ;  con- 
sequently subject  to  the  powerful  heat  of  that  climate.  In  Europe 
it  has  not  been  found  tothrive,  unless  constantly  kept  in  a  slove; 
it  has,  however^  been  for  some  years  cultivated  in  the  botanic  garden 
of  Charlestown,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  stoves  at  Paris ;  f 
a  plant  may  likewise  be  seen  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelsea.  {  Dr. 
Houston  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  this  plant 
into  Europe,  in  1710,  and  its  value  as  a  purgative  remedy  was  soon 
appreciated.  At  present,  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  ' 
pounds  of  the  root  are  exported  annually  from  Vera  Cruz. 

The  root  is  large,  of  an  irregular  oblong  form,  externally  of  a 
whitish  brown  colour,  internally  white  and  lactescent;  the  stems 
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*  Fig.  a,  the  pistillani.    b.  The  anthers  nntted  to  the  lower  part  of  the  eoroUa^  * 
t  A  root  of  jalap,  which  was  carried  by  Michanx,  Jan.  in  1803,  from  the  botauc 
garden  of  Charlestown  to  Paris,  and  planted  in  the  garden  of  the  Mnsenm  of  Natart^ 
History,  where  it  now  grows,  weighed  forty-soTen  pounds  and  three  quarters. 

Mimoirea  tk^  VhuiiM,  torn.  yI,  p*  967. 
t  It  was  first  cultiyated  in  England  in  1668.  ^ 
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are  numerous^  .slender,  herbaceous,  climbiog,  and  twine  round  other 
bodies  for  support,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  eight,  ten,  or  nKNre 
feet;. the  leaves  are  petioled,  serrated,  smooth  on  the  upper  sur- 
face and  hoary  underneath,  but  vary  in  shape  ;  the  lower  leaves  are 
generally  heart-sliaped  or  lobed  ;  the  upper  ones  oblong  and  acute ; 
the  flowers  are  large,  and  stand  upon  short  axillary  peduncles,  each 
peduncle  bearing  one  or  more  flowers;  the  calyx  consists  of  five  oval 
concave  leaves ;  the  coroU^  is  monopetalous,  bell-shaped,  plaited 
and  entire,  of  a  pink  or  rose  externally,  and  a  deep  purple  within ; 
the  filaments  are  slender,  and  vary  a  little  in  length,  the  base  of  the 
filaments  are  covered  with  short  purple  hair,  and  inserted  into 
the  corolla ;  the  anthers  are  large,  oblong,  tapering,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour ;  the  germen  is  oval,  the  style  slender,  stigma  roundish  and 
two-lobed. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  root  of  jalap  as 
imported  is  in  the  form  of  transverse  slices,  or  in  round  lumps* 
which  are  covered  with  a  wrinkled  bark,  of  a  blackish  colour ;  inter-! 
nally  they  are  of  a  dark  grey,  marked  with  darker  or  blackish 
stripes.  Jalap  is.  heavy,,  hard,  and  solid;  its  smell  is  somewhat 
nauseous,  and  its  taste  nauseous  and  acrid ;  when  swallowed  it 
affects  the  throat  with  a  sense  of  heat,  and  occasions  a  copious  dis* 
charge  of  saliva;  when  powdered  it  has  a  yello>vish  colour.  The 
constituents  of  jalap  are  resin,  extract,  starch,  and  woody  fibre,  the 
proportion  of  which,  vary  in  different  varieties  of  the  root.^ 

Slices  of  briony  roo^  are  said  to  be  frequently  mixed  with  those 
of  jalap,  but  these  may  be  readily  distinguished  (by  the  careful  exa«. 
mination  of  each  separate  piece)  by  their  whiter  colour  and  less 
compact  texture. 

Medical  Properties  and  Us^s.  Jalapine,  this  is  a  new 
vegeto-alkaiiue  principle  lately  discovered  in  the  root  of  jalap,  by 
Mr.  Hume,  jun.,  of  Long  Acre.  Of  its  action  on  man  and  animals, 
we  are  unacquainted,  not  having  learnt  that  any  experiments  have 
b'een  yet  instituted  to  ascertain  its  effects.  Mr.  Hume  considers 
that  one  ounce  of  jalap  will,  on  careful  treatment,  afford  about  hve 
grains  of  this  substance.  Mr.  Hume*s  process  is  as  follows ;  — 
coarsely  powdered  jalap  is  macerated  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days  in 
strong  acetic  acid  ;  a  highly-coloured  tincture  is  thus  obtained, 
which,  when  filtered,  is  super-saturated  with  ammonia,  and  the 
mixture  violently  shaken  ;  a  sabulous  deposit  rapidly  falls,  and  a  few 
crystals  form  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  deposit  and  crystals 
are  collected  and  washed  with  distilled  water,  again  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  re-precipitated  by 
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to 

Ammonia,  added  in  excess,  which  throws  down  the  JaUpine  in  small^ 
white,  acicnlar  crystals. 

Chemical  Properties  of  Jalapine*  Jalapine  is  without 
any  perceptible  smell  or  taste,  and  seems  to  be  heavier  than  mbr- 
phina,  quinina,  or  other  substances  of  this  class;  it  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  only  to  a  small  extent  in  hot ;  ether  has 
BO  effect  upon  it ;  alcohol  is  its  proper  solvent.  Very  little  trouble 
is  requisite  to  purify  Jalapine  from  extractive  or  colouring  matter,  for 
which  it  appears  to  have  but  a  slight  affinity. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Jalap  is  an  active  and,  in 
general,  a  safe  and  effectual  purgative,  seldom  occasioning  nausea  or 
much  griping ;  in  doses  of  about  half  a  drachm,  it  generally  pro- 
duces copious  evacuation.  In  some  constitutions,  particularly  those 
of  a  bilious  and  hypochondriacal  habit,  jalap  will  sometimes  pro« 
dace  considerable  g^riping ;  in  these  cases  it  seldom  operates  with 
due  effect  as  a  cathartic.  It  is  notwithstanding  a  safe  and  useful 
medicine,  and  may  be  commodiously  combined  with  other  aperients* 
Jalap  may  be  prescribed  in  almost  every  disorder  requiring  copious 
and  speedy  evacuations,  and  when  given  with  due  caution,  we  shall 
seldom  be  disappointed.  The  watery  extract,  made  according  to 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  is  a  very  mild,  and  almost  universal 
aperient,  hence  well  adapted  for  weak  constitutions  and  children. 
The  alcoholic  extract  (which  is  almost  pure  resin)  is  a  very  uncertain 
cathartic,  and  in  general  occasions  most  violent  griping,  and  other 
distressing  symptoms ;  it  is  best  given  in  combination,  t.  e.  triturated 
with  sugar  or  oil,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion,  when  it  operates  with 
more  certainty  and  much  less  violence.  Jalap'  also  produces  very 
considerable  diuretic  effects,  at  the  same  time  it  acts  upon  the 
bowels ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  part  of  the  jalap  remaining  after 
the  separation  of  the  resin,  yields  to  water  an  extract,  which  has  no 
effect  as  a  cathartic,  but  operates  powerfully  by  urine. 

Off.         The  Root. 

OtL  Pp.  Extractum  Jalaps,  L.  £.  D. 

Pulvis  Jalapae  Comp.  £. 

Tinctura  Jalap%,  L.  E.  O. 
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FRAXINUS  ORNUS. 

Marina^  or  Flowering  Ash.* 


Class  P0LYGA.MIA. — Order  DiCEGlA. 

Nat.  Ord.  iSEPtARiiE,  Ltnii.    Jasminbje,  Juss. 

Gbn.  Char.  Herraaph.  Calyx  0,  or  foar-parted.  Corolla  0, 
or  four-petaled.  Stamens  2.  Pistil  \.  Capsule  l-seeded, 
lanceolate. 

Female.    PistU  \,  lanceolate. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaflets  elliptic,  oblong,  pointed,  bluntly 
serrated.     Flowers  with  a  corolla. 


The  .Manna,  or  flowering  ash,  was  first  introduced  into  England, 
about  the  ^rear  1730,  t  and  now  adorns  many  of  the  gardens  of  this 
country  ;  it  greatly  resembles  our  common  ash,  but  does  not  rise  so 
high.  This  species  of  ash  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  grows  abundantly  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Greece ;  it 
appears  to  thrive  best  in  high  rocky  situations,  being  found  to  grow 
very  luxuriantly  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  Garganus,  X  and  many  of 
the  high  rocky  mountains  in  Greece. 

This  tree  is  very  much  branched,  and  covered  with  a  smooth  bark 
of  a  greyish  colour ;  the  leaves  (which  are  produced  on  the  young 
shoots)  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  our  common  ash  ;  they 
stand  upon  long  channelled  footstalks,  are  pinnate,  opposite,  and 
consist  of  several  pair  of  pinnae,  with  a  terminal  one ;  the  pinnae  are 
placed  opposite,  of  an  oval  or  oblong,  pointed  at  both  ends,  serrated, 
veined,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
branched  spikes,  or  panicles,  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches ;  the 
calyx  is  four-parted,  the  segments  of  which  are  ovate ;  the  corolla  is 
of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  and  consists  of  four  oblong,  linear  pointed 
petals;  the  two  filaments  are  spreading,  and  support  long  furrowed 


ttn^maltm^ 


*  Fig.  ff.  a  flower  magnified.    6.  The  capsules, 

t  Hort.  Cant. 

t  Vide  Phil.  Trans,  rol.  Ix.  p.  254. 

VOL.  I.  2  F 
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erect  anthers;  the  germen  is  oval,  coinpressedy  and  supports  a  short 
cylindrical  style,  crowned  with  a  notched  stjgma;  the  capsule  19 
long,  flat,  and  membranous,  and  contains  a  single,  flat,  pointed,  dark 
brown  seed.  This  is  not  the  only  species  of  ash  which  produces 
manna. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  best  Calabrian, 
or  what  is  called  the  flake  manna  of  commerce,  is  in  oblong,  light, 
friable  pieces,  of  a  whitish,  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  somewhat 
transparent ;  its  taste  is  sweet,  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  nauseous 
flavour,  which  it  leaves  upon  the  tongue.  Manna  liquefies  in  moist 
air ;  dissolves  perfectly  in  water,  and  also  in  alcohol,  when  assisted 
by  heat.  The  alcoholic  solution,  when  slowly  evaporated,  gradually 
deposits  five-eighths  of  the  manna,  of  a  fine  white  colour,  somewhat 
crystalline,  light  and  spongy.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained,  is 
probably  pure  manna ;  it  instantly  melts  upon  the  tongue,  and  has 
an  agreeable  sweet  taste,  without  any  of  the  nauseousness  of  manna. 
By  further  evaporation,  one-fourth  more  is  obtained,  but  less  fine 
than  the  former,  by  continuing  the  evaporation,  a  thick  extract  is 
formed,  which  can  scarcely  be  reduced  to  dryness ;  this  extract, 
which  amounts  to  about  one-eighth  of  the  manna  operated!  upon, 
consists  chiefly  of  foreign  bodies,  and  to  these,  or  some  of  them, 
manna  owes  its  nauseous  flavour.  According  to  Fourcroy,  when 
a  solution  of  manna  is  clarified  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  and  suffici- 
ently concentrated,  crystals  of  sugar  may  be  obtained  from  it;  but 
with  Dr.  Thomson,  the  experiment  did  not  succeed ;  its  crystals 
were  always  acicular,  and  with  more  difliculty  formed. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Vauquelin  and  Fourcroy,  the 
manna  of  commerce  consists  of  four  different  ingredients  ;  1.  pure 
manna ;  2.  a  small  quantity  of  common  sugar ;  3.  a  yellow  matter^ 
with  a  nauseous  odour,  (to  which  probably  the  unpleasant  flavour, 
and  purgative  qualities  of  manna  is  owiiig) ;  4.  a  little  mucilage* 
The  proportion  of  these  several  substances  depends,  in  some  measure, 
on  the  purity  of  the  manna  operated  upon.  The  pure  crystalline 
manna  usually  constitutes  three-fourths  of  the  whole  mass. 

Manna,  when  digested  in  nitric  acid,  yields  both  oxalic  and 
saclactic  acids,  in  this  it  diflfers  from  sugar  which  yields  oxalic  acid 
only. 

Although  the  Fraxinus  Ornus  produces  the  greatest  quantity,  and 
the  finest  manna,  it  b  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  a  substance 
peculiar  to  this  tree ;  for  not  only  is  it  obtained  from  the  Fraxinus  Ro- 
tundifolia  and  Excelsior,  particularly  in  Sicily,  but  many  other  trees 
and  shrubs  of  different  families  are  known,  in  certain  seasons  and 
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situations,  to  emit  a  sweet  juice,  which  concretes  on  expoisare  to  the 
air,  and  which  may  be  considered  a  kind  of  manna.  The  principal 
European  trees  known  to  produce  this  substance,  in  different  cli* ' 
mates  and  seasons,  are  the  larch,  the  orange,  the  walnut,  the  willow 
and  the  mulberry.*  Near  Khounsar  in  Persia  it  b  obtainied  from 
•ome  species  of  oak ;  and  also  from  oaks  growing  betiCeen  Merdia 
and  Diarbekir.f  The  Cistus  Landaniferus  in  some  parts  of  Spain 
produces  manna,  which  in  its  recent  state  has  no  purgative  quality, 
and  is  eaten,  it  is  said,  by  the  shepherds.  {  In  Sicily  the  three 
species  of  Fraxinus  we  have  mentioned,  .are  regularly  cultivated  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  manna,  and  for. this  purpose  they  are 
planted  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  with  an  eastern  aspect ;  after  ten 
years  growth,  the  trees  first  begin  to  yield  the  manna,  but  they  re- 
qnire  to  be  much  older  before  they  afford  it  in  any  quantity.  At 
Bria09on,  in  France,  manna  is  said  to  be  collected  from  all  kinds  of 
shrubs,  and  it  is  remarked,  that  those  seasons  which  produce  it  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  the  trees  never  thrive,  and  frequently  die  the 
following  winter. 

A  curious  and  interesting  question  here  arises ;  is  the  manna  a 
peculiar  secretion  belonging  to  some  particular  tribes  of -plants,  as 
the  camphor  is ;  or  is  it  an  exudation  of  some  part  of  the  nutritive 
juices  which  belong  to  plants  generally,  as  part  of  their  vegetative 
Bysteml  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  manna  was  some 
extraneous  substance  foreign  to  the  tree ;  a  deposition,  and  not  an 
exudation,  and  they  considered  the  best  and  purest  manna  to  be 
^hat  was  deposited  on  the  leaves.  This  latter  belief  it  is  said  stilt 
obtains  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  §  and  the  Sicilian  custom  of  giving  to 
their  manna  trees  an  eastern  aspect,  would  seem  to  be  derived  from 
ancient  habit,  founded  on  this  opinion.  We  will  explain  this : — in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  all  the  other  coasts  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  there  is  with  easterly  winds  a  dense,  damp,  gummy  atmosphere; 
the  effect  of  this  wind  upon  vegetation  is  very  remarkable ;  the 
leaves,  and  every  other  part  of  the  trees  and  plants,  acquire  a-clammy 
feel,  as  if  they  had  been  washed  over  with  a  solution  of  gum,  or 
saccharine  matter ;  this  substance  may  even  be  taken  off  on  the 
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•  Haller,  Stirp.  Heir.  N.  1624. 

+  Otter,  Yojage  eo  Tarqaie  et  en  Perse^  vol;  ii.  p.  264. 
t  Vide  DUlon's  TraveU  through  Spain,  p.  127. 

$  And  yet  it  is  diffioalt  to  reooooile  such  an  opioion  with  the  manner  of  obtaining 
the  manna,  which  will  be  hereafter  described. 
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finger,  and  when  applied  to  the  tongue  has  a  sweetish  taste;. 
Whether  this  may  ever  be  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
cpUected  as  manna^  we  cannot  pretend  to  say;  *  or  whether  the 
exudation  of  the  manna,  which  is  evidently  distinct  from  the  depo<> 
s|ti.oa  we  have  noticed,  is  itself  a  diseased  state  of  the  plant,  con-> 
sequent  on  the  easterly  wind,  and,  therefore,  •  concurrent  with  the 
other  appearance  alluded  to,  and  perhaps  fof  this  reason  con- 
founded with  it,  is  more  than  we  can  determine.  If  this  clammy 
deposition  was  confined  to  vegetation,  we  might  readily  conceive  that, 
it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  exuded  from  the  plants,  and  carried  up 
by  the  heat  of  the  s^un  iu  the  form  of  a  vapour,  to  |i^  again  depo* 
sited  after  the  sun  had  withdrawn  its  influence ;  but  wood,  cloth, 
paper,  leather,  and,  in  fact,  every  other  substance  which  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  presents  a  similar  appearance.  Th^ 
Kke  effects,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  may  frequently  be  seen  to 
atti^nd  the  east  wind  in  our  own  climate.  On  the  whole,  the  pro- 
duction of  manna  may  be  considered  a  subject  worthy  of  further 
investigation,  as  leading  to  a  better  knowledge  of  vegetable  phy- 
siology, a  science  which  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended to. 

Dr.  Fothergill  supposes  the  manna  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  Greek 
writers,  to  be  portions  of  Olibanum,  broken  off  in  the  conveyance, 
and  still  caU,ed  manna  of  frankiucense. 

Maima  is  a  spontaneous  exudation,  which,  when  concreted  into 
granules,  is  known  in  the  market  as  '*  mauna  in  the  tes^r.*'  To  ob* 
tain  ^t  more  copiously,  incisions  are  made  in  the  bark ;  the  best 
^ason  for  tliis  process  is  a  little  before  the  dog-days  commence, 
when  the  weather  is  dry  and  serene ;  these  incisions  are  first  made  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  extended  upwards,  at  the  distance 
pf  an  inch,  until  they  reach  the  branches,  confining  them  to  one  side 
of  the  tree,  the  other  side  being  reserved  for  the  following  year,  when 
it  undergoes  the  same  treatment ;  these  incisions  are  about  a  span  in 


*  The  manna,  of  the  wildeniMS,  mentioned  in  tbe  book  of  Exodns,  has  been  supposed 
bj  some  auUiors  to  have  been  a^  deposition  on  the  leares  of  the  trees,  which  fell  off 
spontaneous! J :  other  authors  consider  it  to  have  been  the  produce  of  insects. 

Major  Macdonald  Kinneir,  in  his  Geographical  Memoir  of  Persia,  speaks  of  a  sort 
of  manna,  which  the  Perflians  call  Chtz,  that  is  sopposed  to  be  prodaoed  bj  small  red 
insects,  which  swarm  under  the  leayes  of  particular  trees.  According  to  Mr*  Hunter, 
the  ChuB  projects  from  the  abdomen  of  the  imimal,  in  appearance  like  a  tail,  or  bqaoh  of 
feathers  ;  these  animals  are  found  on  certain  trees  in  Persia  and  Aimenia,  swaiming  in 
millions,  and  generating  this  substance  until  it  gets  long,  and  drops  on  the  leavea, 
caking  on  them,  and  resembling  beautiful  bees  wax. 
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len^b,  and  two  inches  wide.  The  juice,  which  is  thick  and  white, 
immediately  begins  to  flow,  and  gradually  hardens  on  the  bark  ;  in 
eight  days  it  acquires  the  consistence  and  appearance  with  which  it 
is  seen  here,  when  it  is  collected  and  packed  for  sale.  Sometimes  it 
flows  in  such  abundance  from  these  incisions  as  to  run  on  the  ground, 
by  which  it  becomes  mixed  with  various  impurities.  Manna  is 
distinguished  into  different  kinds ;  viz.  manna  in  the  tear,  canu- 
lated  and  flaky  manna,  and  common  brown  manna  ;  these  varieties 
seem  rather  to  depend  upon  the  relative  purity  of  the  substance, 
than  from  any  essential  difference  in  it.  When  the  juice  transudes 
very,  slowly  the  manna  is  always  drier,  more  transparent  and  pure, 
and  consequently  of  more  value  ;  but  when  it  flows  very  copiously^ 
it  concretes  into  a  coarse^  brown  unctuous  mass.  Houel,  who  tasted 
the  manna  when  flowing  from  the  tree,  found  it  much  more  bitter 
than  in  its  concrete  state. 

Mbdical  Properties  and  Uses.,  It  is  supposed  that  the 
4krabiaa  physicians  were  the  first  who  used  manna  medicinally,  and 
that  by  them  it  was  introduced  into  the  other  eastern  countries. 
It  is  a  mild  aperient,  and  was  formerly  much  used,  but  it  is  now 
seldom  administered,  except  in  combination  with  senna,  salts,  or  other 
purgatives,  more  to  cover  their  taste  than  to  aid  their  operation  ;  it  is 
a  mild  and  innocent  laxative  fur  young  children,  though  it  sometimes 
produces  griping,  and  in  this  respect,  its  effects  are  analogous  to 
honey;  from  3i  to  §ss  may  be  given  dissolved  in  water,  or  what 
is  better,  gruel  or  decoction  of  pearl  barley ;  for  an  adult,  from  one 
to  two  ounces  will  be  required,  and  this  alone  will  sufficiently  ac* 
count  for  its  being  discarded  as  a  purgative  remedy. 

Off.     The  Concrete  Juice,  called  Manna. 
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Great  Wild  Valerian.* 


Class  Triandria. — Order  MoNOGYNiA. 
Nat.  Ord.  Aggregate,  Linn.    Dipsackjb,  Juss. 

Gbn.  Char.     Corolla  monopetalous  5-cleft»  gibbous  at  the 
base.    Seed  1,  crowned  with  a  feathery  radiating  pappas» 

Spec.  Char.     Stamens  three.     Leaves  all  pinnate.     Leaflets^ 
lanceolate^  serrate,  nearly  equal. 


Valerian  is  supposed  to  be  the  ^i  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen,  nMX& 
the  species  under  consideration,  the  Officinalis  of  Linnsens,  is  the  Va- 
leriana S^lvestris  Major  Montana  of  Bauhin.  The  great  wild  valerian  in 
a  perennial  native  plant,  very  common  in  the  southern  parts  of  Britain^ 
flowering  from  June  to  August.  It  is  found  in  various  situations,  o» 
dry  heaths,  and  high  mountainous  pastures,  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
ditches,  and  other  wet  and  marshy  situations ;  and  the  appearance 
of  the  plant  (and  also  its  sensible  qualities)  vary,  according  to  the 
situation  in  which  it  is  produced.f 

The  root  of  this  plant  consists  of  a  great  number  of  long,  slender* 
dusky  brown  fibres,  which  unite  at  their  origin  and  form  one  head ; 
the  stem  rises  erect  to  the  height  of  from  two  to  four  feet,  hollow, 
smooth,  channelled  and  branched  ;  the  leaves  vary  on  different  parts 
of  the  plant,  those  on  the  stem  are  placed  in  pairs  upon  short  broad 
sheaths,  they  are  composed  of  from  five  to  ten' pair  of  elliptical, 
serrated  pinns,  terminated  by  an^odd  leaflet,  which  is  the  largest ; 
the  radical  leaves  are  the  largest,  and  stand  upon  long  footstalks  -,  the 
floral  leaves,  or  bracteas,  are  lanceolate  and  pointed  ;  the  flowers 
white,  or  of  a  purplish  colour,  and  terminate  the  stem  and  branches 
in  large  bunches,  or  corymbs ;  the  calyx  is  only  a  narrow  rim,  which 


*  Fig.  (.  a  flower  magnified,     c.  An  anther,    d.  The  pistillam.    e.  A  seed. 
•    "t  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  it  is  fopnd  on  more  elevated  situations  and 
drier  gronnd,  where  it  becomes,  in  ev^erjr  respect,  smaller  and  more  Jiairj, 

Curtis,  Flora  LondmemsU^ 
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expands  «s  the  seed  matures ;  the  corolla  is  tubular^  swelling 
towards  the  base,  and  divided  at  the  limb  into  five  obtuse  segments ; 
the  stamens  are  three ;  the  filaments  tapering,  longer  than  the  co- 
rolla, and  support  oblong  yellow  anthers;  the  germen  is  inferior^ 
and  supports  a  slender  style,  shorter  than  the  filaments ;  stigma 
Irifid  and  bearded ;  the  capsule  is  crowned  with  a  feathery  pappus 
often  rays,  and  contains  one  seed. 

It  is  doubted  by  some  botanists  if  the  Valeci^na  of  Dioscorides 
and  Galen,  is  the  same  plant  as  our  indigenous  species.  Dr  Sib- 
thorp,  in  his  tour  through  Greece,  ascertained  the  plant  of  the 
ancientsr  to  be  a  distinct  species ;  this  plant  has  been  figured  and 
described  by  him,  in  his  Flora  Grsca,  under  the  name  of  Valerian^ 
Dioscoridis;  *  but  we  think  it  probable  that  the  varieties  and  specie^ 
of  this  plant  may  be  so  far  changed  by  climate  and  soil,  as  to  lose 
their  specific  characters,  hence  arises  the  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  particular  species  so  much  celebrated  by  the  Greek  writers. 

The  roots  of  the  wild  plant,  which  grow  upon  a  calcareous  soil, 
are  said  to  be  preferable  to  those  of  the  cultivated  ;  they  should  be 
dug  up  for  use  in  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  decaying,  or  in 
the  spring  before  the  leaves  expand,  and  carefully  dried  and  pre- 
served in  a  dry  place. 

Sensible  AND  Chemical  Properties.  The  leaves  of  vale- 
rian have  scarcely  any  smell,  but  a  somewhat  saltish  taste ;  the  roots 
have  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste,  and  a  strong  penetrating  odour.f  The 
watery  infusion  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  turns  black  with  a  sulphate  of 
iron.  By  distillation  with  water,  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil  comes 
over,  of  greenish-white  colour,  very  light  and  liquid,  having  the 
smell  and  taste  of  camphor ;  by  exposure  to  light  it  becomes  yellow; 
a  small  portion  of  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  resin,  and  a  larger  pro- 
j^ortion  into  oxalic  acid.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  root  contains 
starch,  extractive  and  gum  ;  the  root  when  deprived  of  the  juic^, 
consists  chiefly  of  woody  fibre,  combined  with  a  portion  of  black 
<;oloured  resin.  ^  Valerian  root  gives  out  its  qualities  both  to  alcohol 
and  boiling  water,  and  also  to  solution  of  pure  alkalies.    ^ 


•  Sibthorp,  Flora  6r«eoa,  p.  24—33. 

^  The  smell  of  Valerian  is  said  to  be  very  delightful  to  cats ;  rats  also  are  eqaalljr 
fond  of  it,  and  rat-catchers  employ  it  to  allare  them. 

t  Thomson^s  Chemistry,  6th  edit*  rol.  iv*  p.  225.  Annates  de  Cbim.  vol.  Ixx. 
p*  95. 
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Medical  Propbrtiks  and  Uses.  Valerian  has  been  long 
esteemed  as  a  medicine  of  considerable  efficacy ;  by  Dioscorides  and 
Galen  it  is  mentioned  a»  an  aromatic  and  diuretic.  It  has,  however, 
been  chiefly  valued  for  its  good  effects  in  nervous  diseases,  particu- 
larly in  epilepsy.  Its  powers  as  an  antispasmodic  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Fabricius  Columna,  who  cured  himself  of  epilepsy  by 
the  roots  of  this  plant ;  and  its  efficacy  in  this  and  other  spasmodic 
dbeases,  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Haller,  Sylvius,  Marchant, 
SauvageSy  and  others.  Dr.  CuUen  says,  its  power  as  an  antispas* 
aodict  is  very  well  established ;  it  has  likewise  been  given  with 
advantage  in  hysteria,  hemi-crania,  &c.,  and  also  in  intermittents» 
combined  with  cinchona;  and  we  are  told  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson, 
that  he  found  it  exceedingly  serviceable  in  hypochondriasis-. 

In  nervous  disorders,  proceeding  from  debility,  and  in  hysterical 
complaints,  it  is  particularly  useful ;  it  is  sometimes  given  to 
procure  sleep  in  fevers,  when  opium  fails.  As  the  virtues  of  valerian 
depend  entirely  on  the  volatile  oil  it  contains,  it  never  should  be  exhi- 
bited either  in  the  form  of  extract  or  decoction.  The  root  when 
carefully  dried  and  powdered,  is  the  most  efficacious  preparation, 
and  may  be  administered  in  doses  of  from  one  scruple  to  one 
drachm,  to  which  may  be  added  a.  few  grains  of  mace,*  two  or  three 
times,  or  oftener  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  dose  of  the  spirituous 
and  ammoniated  tinctures  is  from  5i  to  sij 

Off.  The  Root. 

Off.  Pp.     Extractum  Valerians,  D. 

Infusum  Valerianae,  D. 

I'inctura  Valerianae,  L.  D. 

Vulerianse  Ammoniata,  L.  E.D. 


*  Maoe  ii  generally  considered  the  best  oorreotor  of  the  anpleasant  flavoar  of 
▼alerian. 
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Broad-leaved  Brook'lme.* 


Class  DiAKDRiA.     Order  Monogykia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Personatje,   Linn.    Pedicularis,  Juss. 

GrBK.  Char.  -.  Corolla  border  four-cleft,  with  the  lowest  segment 
narrower.     Capsule  two*ceIied,  with  corymbose  racemes,      t 

Spec.  Char.      Racemes  lateral.    Leaves  ovate,   flat.     Stem 
creeping. 


This  species  of  Veronica,t  has  probably  derived  its  specific 
name  from  the  Flemish  beck-pungen,  (mouth  smart)  and  its  EngUsh 
name,  from  its  being  constantly  found  growing  in  brooks  and  muddy 
waters.  Brook-lime  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  flowering  in 
Jane  and  July.  It  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Britain :  in  the  north 
of  England  and  in  Scotland,  (where  it  is  often  eaten  like  water- 
cresses)  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  water  purple. 

The  roots  issue  from  the  joints  of  the  stems,  and  consist  of  nu- 
merous, long,  simple  fibres ;  the  stems  are  succulent,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  round,  thick,  smooth,  shining,  branched,  and  leafy;  the  leaves 
are  opposite,  ovate,  obtuse,  serrated,  gomewhat  fleshy,  punctured,  of 
a.  pale  green  colour,  and  stand  upon  short  petioles  ;  the  flowers  grow 
in  opposite  clusters  from  the  axilla  of  the  leaves,  and  supported  on 
delicate  peduncles ;  the  calyx  is  a  periantheum,  divided  into  four 
acute  segments,  shorter  than  the  corolla ;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous, 
somewhat  wheel-shaped,  the  brim  of  which  is  of  a  beiEiutiful  sky 
blue  colour,  striped  at  the  bottom  with  veins  of  a  deeper  hue,  and 
divided  into  four  obtuse  segments,  the  lowermost  of  which  is  narrower 
than  the  others;  the  tube  is  white;  the  filaments  are  somewhat 
longer  than  the  style,  and  support  blueish  coloured  anthers,  the  pol- 
len of  which  is  white ;  the  germen  is  roundish,  double ;  the  seed 


■<'•  ^gi  *»» 


*  ^ig.  a.  ihe  pistillam.    b.  An  anther,    c.  The  oaljx.    d.  The  capsule   e.  Sm^s* 
t  The  Greniu  Veronica  comprise  nnmerons  species,  sixtjr-eigtkt  are  ennmerated  iu  the 
Hortas  Cantabrigensis.  ^ 

VOL.  r.  2  G       ' 
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'▼easel  is  a  flattened  cloven  capsule,  of  two  cavities  and  four  valves, 
containing  several  oval  brown  seeds ;  the  style  is  thickest  at  the  top, 
and  crowned  with  a  stigma,  forming  a  little  head. 

Sensible  Properties.  Brook^lime  is  without  smell,  its  taste 
is  herbaceous,  and  when  chewed,  slightly  bitter  and  astringent ;  the 
leaves  contain  a  volatile  acrid  principle,  vegetable  albumen,  and 
sulphate  of  line ;  the  expressed  juice  leddeniB  the  inlusion  of  tumsol 
and  ot)ier  vegetable  blues  in  a  slight  degree* 

Medical  Properties  and  -Uses.  The  virtues  of  brook-lime 
are  very  ineonsidcnible,  formeiiy  it  was  in  great  repute  as  an  anti'* 
scorbutic,  and  with  the  uninformed  it  is  still  held  in  much  estknatMn ; 
ifk  modern  practice  however,  as  a  remedial  agent,  it  is  almost  totally 
disregarded  :  it  is  justly,  observed  by  a  writer  in  the  Materia  Medica;"*^ 
that  to  produce  any  good  effects  it  must  be  eaten  as  food ;  and  w^ 
presume  it  may  be  taken  ad  libitum*>  Although  it  continues  green 
throughout  the  year,  it  is  supposed  to  be  most  active  in  the  spring. 

Off.    The  Herb. 
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Lwer  Cajeptit  J'we.f 


Class  Polyadelphia. — Order  IcosanDRIA. 
NaU  Ord.  Hesperidra^  Linu^  Myrti,  «/««#• 

XS^KNr  6BAiii  Calytc  5-parted,  semHSOperifer*  Gs^^Ma  9^ 
petaled.  Stamens  (abeuit  45)  setj  iMg-  oonjoftied  iift  five 
bodiea*  .  Styk  single.  Cajmuk  -^cetted.  Seedi  iM- 
mepoiis* 

Spec.  Char.  Btanchlets  pendalous.  Leaves  alternate,  short 
petioled,  narrow-lanceolate,  three  and  five-ribbed.  Spites 
terminal  and  axillary,  comose,  villous.  Bracteas  lanceolate, 
thxee-flowered.  , 

*  Lewis. 

f  We  liaTe  (by  permission)  copied  oar  drawing  from  the  one  published  bj  thelledioo 

Botanical  Society  of  London,  the  only  one  we  belxeve  in  print.  The  Editorsof  the  Tlora 

Hedioatake  this  opportunity  of  returning  their  thanks  to  the  Directors  and  Secretary  of 

the  Bdtanical 'Society  f6r  their  liberal  Ussiiitance  in  Supplying  th^nrwilh  the  means  of 

'  itiakSng  drawings  from  rare  -and  bekntifiil  specimens  of  exotid  pTahts. 

Vjfi*  0.  a  flower  magnified.    6.  and  e*.  Capsnle  and  seed.    d.  'The  fusiillam* 
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Tms  etegant^  lis^»l»  and  small  tree  is  a  nativeof  tluft  1!iloliieoA 
IslttiMlfl^  and  H  is  from  it$  leaves  Ckat  tbe  ▼  aluabk  mciUcii^  calkd 
CSilt|4apiiti  Oil  is  obtained. 

The  foMowihg  account  we  transcribe  from  the  Transactidaa  of  die 

MedtcO'-Botaaical  Society  of  London,  from  the  description  iucnisbed 

to  the  Society  by  Thonaa  Henry  Colebrooke^  Esq.,  F.R«8.  A»ai  the 

MS.  of  Br.  Roxburgh  :-^'*  During  my  absence  at  the  C^>e  of  Oobd 

Hope,  oo  atcount  of  bad  health,  in  179B,  Dr.  John  Fleming  liad 

dtnge  of  the  Botanic  ^Garden ;  at  the  sane  time,  Mr.  Smith,  th% 

sfirMryttian,  was  employed  on  the  Molucca  IstoadSi  collecting  plants 

Ibr  the  galrden,  oonsequently  an  excellent  time  fbr  obtaittiilg  growing 

plants  of  the  trees ;  Dr.  Flemiag,  tfaerefone,  gave  Mr*  Solith  sti*i6t 

oitievs  to  be  very  careful  to  get  the  prbpeir  s^rt,  (two  or  three  b^ilig 

menlioaed  by  Rumphins)  from  wMch  tbe  best  oil  was  ofofadli«d« 

This  commission,  Mr.  S.  executed  to  oar  satisfaction;  many  thtt^iig 

pfants  having  been  sent  to  the  garden  by  the  close  of  ihe  year, 

whare  they  grow  ^oiy ;  and  in  six  or  seven  years  fhey  began  to 

tdoseoiii  at  various  tines  of  the  year,  which  tbey  have  bitheifto'  ciMh- 

tinued  to  do,  and  to  ripen  their  seeds  perfectly*     From  tbestf  mX* 

netoos  plants  have  been  reared,  and  not  only  distributed  over  many 

parts  of  the  continent  of  India,  but  sent  to  varioos  other  quarter 

is(  the  world,  it  is  from  the  original  young  trees,  now  (1811)  thirteen 

years  old,  that  the  following  description  and  aceompeknyiog  figuri!s 
nretajien.^' 

Ik  think  is  toleraUy  erect,  but  crooked,  and  slender  for  the  age 
of  the  trees ;  the  bark  is  of  a  very  light  or  whitish  aidi  colour,  soft, 
(iiick,  ani  i^ongy,  pretty  snooA  on  the  sorAtce,  and  the  exterior 
knian;  peek  off  from  time  to  time  in  thin  flakes,  Vke  the  birch 
tree^  athi  the  interior  bark  nay  be  separated  into  numerous  kmina, 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book  ;  branches  scattered,  with  slender  twigs, 
often  drooping  as  completely  as  in  thi^  weeping  willow ;  they  are 
round  and  smooth;  young  shoots  sericeous;  .height  of  the  yoiing 
tne'  when  thirteen  years  old,  abont  twenty  frat,  and  the  thickest 
partof^he  trunk  not  nloie  than  a  man's  leg,  including  thfe  bark, 
which  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick;  thd  leaves  are  alternate, 
and  project  in  every  direction,  short  petioled,  narrow,  lanceolate ; 
^ile  youug'sericeous ;  when  full  grown,  smooth,  deep  green,  three 
and  five  nerved,  sometimes  slightly  falcate ;  entire  length,  from  three 
to  fi^e  inches,  and  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad ;  on 
.beilig4>ruiBed  they  smell  strong  of  the  substance  they  yield,  yet  the 
cells  which  contain  this*  aromatib' fluid  are  sda^ce  visible  in  tl^e  fresh 
leaves;   the  spikes  are  terminal,  and  from  the  extreme  axils,  downy; 
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while  in  young  flowers,  there  is  only  a  scaly  cone  at  the  apex,  which 
soon  advances  into  a  leafy  branchlet;  bracteas  solitary,  lanceo- 
late, sericeous,  three-flowered,  caducous;  flowers  tern,  sessile, 
snall^  white,  inodorous ;  calyx  nrceolate;  semi-soperior,  sericeous, 
ttiargan  of  five  semi-lunar  deciduous  segments ;  petsis  five,  orbicofairy 
•hort-*clawed,  white,  greatly  longer  than  the  segments  of  the  calyx  ; 
filaments  from  thirty  to  forty,  united  into  five  portions  at  the 
base,  three  or  four  times  longer 'than  the  petals,  and  with,  them 
inserted  into  the  large  villous,  five-lobed  rim  of  the  calyx,, alternate^ 
with  its  segments  ;  anthers  ovate— cordate,  with  a  yellow  gland  oa 
the  apex ;  germen  ovate,  united  to  the  calyx,  three-celled ;  with 
numerous  ovula  in.  each,  attached  to  an  elevated  receptacle  in  the 
inner  and  lower  angle  of  each  cell ;  style  rather  longer  than  the  sta* 
mina;  stigma  obscurely  three-lobed;  capsule  completely  enveloped 
in  the  thick  fleshy  gibbous  permanent  tube  of  the  permanent  calyx, 
three-lobed,    three-celled,   three- valved ;    valves   thin,  hard,  and 

4 

elastic,  opening  fspm  the  apex ;  partitions  contrary ;  receptacles  tri- 
angular, thin,  .flat,  lodged  in  the  inner  and  lower  angle  of  the  cell ; 
seeds  numerous,  regularly  wedge-shaped. 

This  species  of  Melaleuca  may. be  cultivated  either  by  seed  or 
root,  when  by  the  latter,  slender  pieces  of  the  root  are  cut  into  small 
bits,  and  laid  horizontally  in  the  earth,  (this  is  done  in  the  rainy 
season)  when  they  readily  produce  plants* 

The  beautiful  green  essential  oil  of  commerce,  known  by  the  name 
of  cajuput  oil,  was  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Melaleuca 
Leucadendron ;  but  it  appears  from  the  specimens  of  the  tree 
yielding  the  true  Cajuputi,  sent  home  by  Mr.  Christopher  Smith, 
that  the  species  is  different,  and  referable  to  Table.  17th  of  Rumpbina^s 
Herbarium  Amboinense,  (vol.  ii.)  and  not  to  that  author's  Arbor 
Alba,  '16»  After  a  careful  examination  of  specimens  in  Sir  Joseph 
Bankes's,  :and  other  collections,  by  Dr.  Maton,  and  in  those  of  the 
Unnsean  Herbarium,  by  Dr.  Smith,  we  are  authorized  to  consider  the 
tree  which  yields  the  above  oil  as  a  new  species,  and  frooi  die  name 
^  of  its  medicinal  product,  those  gentlemen  have  agreed  to  give  it  the 
appellation  of  7  lelaleuca  Cajuputi.* .      . 


«MP> 


' '  *  This  tpeoles  of  Melaleaca  appears  to  have  p^t  its  specific  name  from  its  colour, 
Ci(jiiputi,  or  Kaja-pati,  in  the  M alaj  language,  signifjing  "white  wood,  and  henoe  ita 
appellatioo,  as.  giyen  to  it  bj  Rumpbiaat  Arbor  Alha;  it  is  also  known  in  the  Ualaj 
ooantries  under  the  names  of  CMiim#  Dmm,  KU^U,  &o. 

AinsKe,  Maieria  Indica,  roU  U  p%  261« 
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Qualities.  The  oil  of  cajuputi,  as  it  is  brought  to  us,  has  a 
very  powerful  odour,  resembling;  a  mixture  of  camphor  and  oil  of 
turpentine,  but  gradually  becomes  more  fragrant ;  the  taste  is  pun« 
gent,  like  that,  of  camphor.  It  is  transparent,  and  of  a  beautiful 
bluish  green  colour;  when  dropped  on  the  surface  of  water,  it 
diffuses  itself  over  it,  and  very  rapidly  and  completely  evaporates : 
this  is  said  to  be  a  test  of  its  purity  ;  when  ignited,  it  burns  rapidly 
without  leaving  any  residue.  When  pure,  it  is  entirely  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  partly  so  in  water.  Its  green  colour  is  said  by  some  to 
be  <]erived  from  the  copper  ilasks  in  which  it  is  imported,  but  bj 
others  this  is  denied.* 

The  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  dried  leaves.  In  the 
Island  of  Banda  large  quantities  are  thus  prepared,  and  sent  to  Hol- 
land in  copper  flasks,  from  whence  it  is  imported  into  this  country. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cajuputi  oil,  like  other 
aromatic  oils,  is  highly  stimulating.  In  doses  of  a  few  drops  it 
produces  copious  perspiration,  hence  it  is  efficaciously  given  in 
cbronic  rheumatism.  In  hysteria,  flatulent  colic,  palsy,  epilepsy, 
and  other  nervous  and  spasmodic  diseases,  it  has  been  given  with 
good  effect.  As  a  topical  remedy,  when  diluted  with  olive  or 
almond  oil,  it  is  employed  for  restoring  vigour  after  luxations  ntkA 
spasms,  and  for  easing  violent  pain  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  cases ; 
'when  put  into  carious  teeth  it  lulls  the  pain.  Dr.  A«  T«  Thomson 
says,  '^  We  have  seen  much  benefit  derived  from  rubbing  it  on  the 
temples,  in  defective  vision  from  a  Weakened  ^tate  of  the  eyes/' 
lyhen  given  internally,  the  dose  is  from  one  to  three  or  four  drops 
ma  lump  of  sugar. 

Off*        The  Essential  Oil* 


'» 


•^.mmAmm  ■        « 


•  We  are  told  bj  Mr»  Braade,  that  pode  of   the  samples  which  he  examiiMd 
coniained  copper. 
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ARUM  MACULATUM, 

Common  Arum,  or  Cuckow-pint* 


Class  MoNdEClA. — Order  PoLYANDRlA,  * 

Nat.  Ord,  Pip^ritje,  Linn.    Aroideje,  Juss. 

6en.  Char.   Spathe  l-leaved,  cowled.     Corolla  0.     8p€idix 
naked  abore.     SlameAs  in  the  middle.     Germens  below. 

Spec.  Char.    Stem  nobe.     Leaves  radical^  hastate>  eiitire4 
A^acfur  clab-shaped. 


This  species  of  Arum  is  the  Apov  ^ji^iyA  of  Hippocrates ;  it  is  s 
perennial  indigenous  plant,  and,  as  Mr.  Curtis  ^ery  justly.  reniazk» 
in  bis  Flora  Londinensis,  ^'  Botanists  who  have  noticed  the  bistorf 
of  this  plant  well  know  that  it  appears  under  tw6  wety  different, 
forms  in  the  spring;  and  autumn  ;  but  the  generality  of  people  uta 
not  aware,  that  the  naked  cluster  of  scarlet  berries,  so  coospi^KMn 
ip  the  hedges  at  the  close  of  sammer,  is  (he  produce  of  what  are 
usQfilly  called  lords  and  ladies,  which  attract  the  notice  of  childreis 
in  the  spring,  and  which  are  observable  under  most  sbady  hedges/'  ^ 

The  root  is  tuberous,  sending  forth  on  eve^y  side  numeroiis  fibresy 
about  the  size  of  a  large  nutmeg,  externally  oS  a  brownish  cdloury 
internally  white  and  fleshy  ;,  the  kaves  are  i^dical,  and  stand  upon 
long  grooved  petioles,  in  number  seldom  more  than  three  or  four 
from  each  root:  they  are  arrow-shaped,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
two  or  more  broad,  of  a  deep  shining  green,  often  spotted  with 
brown  or  black  ;  the  flower  stem  is  a  simple  erect  scape,  from  eight 
to  ten  inches  high,  obscurely  channelled,  and  terminated  by  the 
spathe,  which  is  erect,  bellied,  pointed  above,  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  frequently  spotted,  covering  the  fruit  till  it  is  nearly  ripe, 
when  it  withers ;  the  spadix  is  club-shaped,  obtuse,  of  a  deep 
purple   or  whitish   green  colour :  on  the  lower  part  are  situated 


♦  Plate  I.  Fig*  «. -represents  the  Icarca  tta  thej-appear  m  -the  springy.  -  ir.  The 
root. 

'Plate  ±'  Fig.  a,  l*be'  spattie.  b.  The  spadiic.  1  aod  2,  represent  the  nectaries. 
8.  The  anthers.    4.  The  germens.    c.  The  fruit. 
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ifdmerfMis  roi^disU  germensy  abave  these  are  placed  many  nectaries,^ 
^hH)h  are  i] i vkled  into  two  circles,  between  which  are  placed  nume*': 
rous  sessile  anthers^  (vide  plate  2,  fig.  b.) ;  the  berries  are  succulent,) 
qf  a  bfright  scarlet  coloar  when  ripe,  and  correspond  in  number  to 
tbie  -germens :  each  berry  contains  two  or  more  hard  seeds. 
.  Th^  root  of  the  Arum  Maculatum,  id  its  recent  state,  is  allowed 
by  most  authors  to  be  extremely  acrimonious,  but  this  quality  is 
totally  dissipated   by  drying,-  when  it  becomes  edible,  and  affords 
qourisbment  somewhat   similar  to  sago  or  salop."^    The  roots  of- 
^ti(Q,  when  collected  for  medicinal  purposes,  should  be  dug  up  ia' 
%|itMnu^  when  the  leaves  are  withered  :  this  season  is  recommended, 
by  Lewis,  Bergius,  and  other  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica.   When . 
sp  4}oll^ted  and  carefully  packed  in  sand,  they  will  keep  fresh,  atld 
xbtain  their  virtues  for  twelve  months. 

\  Qualities^  The  fresh  root  is  inodorous;  when  chewed,  it 
escites  a  burning,  pricking  sensation  in  the  mouth  and  tongue,  which* 
continues  for  many  hours,  accompanied  with  great  thirst ;  these 
effects  are  removed  by  oily' fluids,  and  milk.  Tiie  root,  sliced  and 
rubbed  on  the  skin,  excoriates  or  raises  blisters.  The  acrimonious 
quality  of  the  roots  is  entirety  dissipated  by  drying,  or  by  bruising 
and  washing  them  in  water.  The  recent  expressed  juice  reddens 
vegetable  blues,  s|ad  by  analysis  has  been  found  to  contain  malate  of 

lime.f 

Poisonous  Effects  of  Arum  Maculatum.  The  following  is 
related  by  BuUiard— -"The  three  children  of  a  woodman  ate  of  the 
leaves  of  this  plant :  they  were  seized  with  horrible  conyulsions. 
Assistance  was  procured  for  them  too  late ;  it  was  impossible  to  make 
the  two  youngest  swallow  any  thing ;  they  were  bled  without  success ; 
clysters  were  given  them,  which  produced  no  effect ;  they  died,  one  at 
fhe  expiration  of  twelve  days,  another  at  the  end  of  sixteen. '  The 
other  child  was  able  to  swallow,  although  with  considerable  pain  ; 
ih^  tongue  was  so  swelled  that  it  filled  the  whole  cavity  of  theipoutb; 
but  deglutition  became  free  after  being  bled.  The  child  was  made  to 
drink  milk,  warm  water,  and  an  abundance  of  olive  oil.    A  diarrhoea' 


'  *  IKanj  of  the  Arum  genos  have  mild  roots,  viz.  the  Aram  Escalentnm,  Aram  Coloasia, 
md  Aram  Ssgltttfoliam,  &c.  These  are  eaten  by.  the  inhabitants  in  the  hot  couotrieS 
where  tbey  grow  naturally,  and  some  of  them  are  oaltivated,  and  the  leaves  boUed  and 
eaten  as  greens.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  Encyclopoedia  of  Gardening,  tha 
in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  the  rpots.of  .the  spotted  Arum  are  ooUeoted  and  sent  to  JUmdOD, 
fl^eret^ey  i|r« 84>ld  9s  Portland. ^ttf^o^T'Ed, 
t  Ann*  de  Chimie,  xzxt.  153, 
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came  on,  nrhich  appeared  to  save  the  child ;  it  was  pretty  "we!^ 
restored  in  a  short  space  of  tinDe,  hut  always  preserved  a  very  great 
degree  of  leanness/'* 

Mbdical  Properties  and  Uses.  Arum  root  in  its  recent 
state  is  a  very  powerful  stimulant,  and  when  taken  internally  it  is 
expectorant,  diaphoretic,  and  cathartic.  By  Bergius  it  is  extolled  as 
a  never  failing  remedy  for  cephalaea  sympathica.  It  has  beeo 
recommended  in  intermittents,  which  are  said  to  have  yielded  to  it9* 
use  ;  and  also  in  rheumatic  cases,  chlorotic  and  cachetic  disorders ; 
but  the  active  property  of  Arum  heing  of  a  very  perishable  quality,- 
it  is  difficult  to  procure  it  in  a  state  to  be  depended  upon,  from  whicb- 
cause  it  is  now  seldom  employed. 

The  dose  of  the  recent  root  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  given 
three  or  four  times  a  day  ;  to  sheath  its  acrimony  it  should  be  com^ 
bined  with  milk  or  some  mucilaginous  drink,  as  linseed  tea,  barley 
water,  or  mucilage  of  gum  acacia. 

Off.        The  recent  Root. 


ANCHUSA  TINCTORIA. 

Dyer's  Bur  gloss ,  or  Alkanet.j^ 


CUlhs  Pentandria. — Order  Monogynia. 
NaU  Ord.  AsPBRiFOLiiE,  Linn.    Boragineje,  Juss. 

Gbn.  Char.     Corolla  funnel-shaped,  the  throat  closed  witb 

_  _  * 

arches.     Seed  engraved  at  the  base. 

Spec.  Char.    Stem  and  Leaves  hairy.     Leaves  lance-shaped, 
obtuse.     Stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla. 


The  ancients  believed  that  this  tribe  of  plants  had  the  power  of 
choking  and  destroying  serpents,  from  whence  originated  the  Greek 


•«»i 


*  fiistoire  des  Plantes  V^nineaseg  de  la  France,  p.  84. 

i*  Fig.  a.  the  oaljx.    6.   Represents  the  corolla,  cut  open  ta  shew  the  situatioB  oC 
the  stamina,    c.  The  pistillnm. 
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Ayxo^ca,  ah  «y%w,  itrangulo.*  ^This  species  of  Anchusa  is  a 
native  of  Montpellier,  ivhere  it  is  cultivated  in  great  abundance. 
It  was  introduced  into  Britain  about  the  year  ld96,t  and  cultivated 
by  Mr.  J.  Sutherland  in  the  year  1683 ;  I  it- now  forms  an  ornament 
in  many  of  our  gardens^  but  in  this  country  the  roots  do  not  acquire 
the  beautiful  red  colour  of  the  foreign  plants,  on  which  their  chief 
value  depends. 

,  The  root  is  perennial,  long,  round,  fibrous,  internally  whitish,  and 
Covered  externally  with  a  dark  purplish  red  coloured  bark;  the 
stem  rises  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  in  height,  is  round, 
rough,' hairy,  and  branched;  the  leaves  grow  alternate,  are  long, 
lanceolate, obtuse,  hairy,  and  stand  sessile  on  the  stems;  the  flowers 
vary  in  colour  from  a  purplish  to  a  red,  and  terminate  the, 
branches  in  close  clusters  ;  the  calyx  is  persistent,  and  divided  into 
five  oblong,  erect  segments ;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  funnel* 
shaped,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  (equal  in  length  to  the 
calyx) ;  the  limb  is  divided  into  five  blunt  segments,  and  closed  at 
the  centre  by  five  small  scaly  leaflets;  the  filaments  are  shorter 
than  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  furnished  with  simple  anthers;' 
the  germens  are  four;  the  style  is  filiform,  about  the  length  of  the 
filaments,  and  supports  an  obtuse  notched  stigma ;  the  seeds  are 
four,  of  an  irregular  form,  and  lodged  within  the  calyx.  This 
species  of  alkanet  flowers  from  June  until  October. 

Qualities,  &c.  The  fresh  root  has  a  faint  odour,  which  it 
loses  entirely' by  drying  3  its  taste  is  somewhat  astringent  and  bitter 
tvhen  fresh,  but  the  dried  root  is  insipid*  To  water,  (either  hot  or 
cold)  this  root  gives  only  a  brownish  hue  ;  to  alcohol,  ether,  spirit 
of  turpentine,  oils  and  fat,  it  imparts  a  fine  deep  red  colour ;  the 
watery  infusion  turns  black  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
a  copious  dark  coloured  precipitate  is  thrown  down  from  the  infusion 
by  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Medical  Properties'  and  Uses.  Formerly  the  alkanet  root 
^?LS  recommended  as  an  useful  astringent  in  many  diseases,  but  it  is" 
now  totally  disregarded,  and  the  chief  use  to  which  it  is  applied  is 
for  colouring  oils  and  unguents ;  it  is  also  used  by  cabinet  makers 
for  staining  mahogany  and  other  wood. 

OflF.    The  Roots. 


*  Vide  Bod.  in  Theophrast.  p.  835. 

+  Hort.  Cant. 

I  Sotherland's  Hort  Edin.  24,  No.  7. 
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GENTIANA  LUTEA 

Gentian.* 


-»      -» 


Class  Pkntanbria. — Order  Digynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Rotaceje,  -Linn.    Gkntianje,  Juss. 

GBit*  Char.     Corolla  monopetalous.      Capsules-  two-yalvedji 
one-celled ;  with  2  loDgitudinal  receptacles. 

Spbc.  Char.     Corolla  mostly  five-parted,  wheel-shaped,  s»r^ 
rounding  the  stems.     Calyxes  spatby. 


THisiipecies  of  gentian  is  the  Fcvt/^v^  of  Dioscorides,  and  is  sai4 
to  have  been  Darned  after  Gentius,  king  of  Ulyria,  who  first  dis- 
covered its  medicinal  properties,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  sknd 
mottDtainous  parts  of  Germany,  it  is  also  found  in  North  America, 
and  according  to  the  Hortus  Kewensis,  was  first  cultivated  in  Britain 
in  the  time  of  Gerarde;  the  gentian  of  the  shops  is  supplied  by 
Germany  and  Switzerland. 

This  root  is  perennial,  long,  cylindrical,  externally  brown,  inter- 
nally yellowish;  the  fiower  stem  is  strong,  smooth,  erect,  tapering, 
and  rises  two  or  three  feet  in  height ;  the  leaves  which  proceed  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  are  spear-shaped,  large,  entire,  ribbed, 
sessile,  and  pointed ;  those  on  the  upper  part  are  concave,  smooth, 
egg-shaped,  and  of  a  pale  or  yellowish  green  colour,  and  have  five 
large  veins  on  the  back  of  each ;  the  flowers  are  large,  yellow,  pro- 
duced in  whorls,  and  stand  upon  strong  peduncles ;  the  corolla  is 
divided  to  its  base  into  five  or  more  long,  narrow,  spreading  elliptical 
Segments;  the  filaments  vary  in  number  from  five  to  eight;  they 
^e  shorter  than  the  corolla,  and  furnished  with  long  erect  anthers ; 
the  germen  is  long,  conical,  without  a  style,  and  supplied  with  two 
reflected  stigmata;  the  capsule  is  conical,  one-celled,  and  divided 
into  two  valves  containing  numerous  small  seeds ;  it  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  root,  the  only  part  of  the  plant 
nsed  in  medicine,  has  little  or  no  smell,  but  an  extremely  bitter. 


Fig.  a.  The  pistillam.    6.  The  anther. 


^1 
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taste ;  sot  s6  fiainseous  as  the  atoe^  nor  so  aromatK;  as'  ilve  efaaiin0«Y 
itfile.  The  bitter  principle  is  extracted  by'  aqueous,  vinoasy  and 
spirifnoHs  menstrua ;  but  in  a  )ess  degree  by  the  former  than  tbe 
lattej?.  Neumann  however  got  from  960  grains,  890  alcoholie,  and 
afterwards  210  insipid  watery  extract;  and  inversely,  540  watery^ 
Und  only  20  alcoholic.  Lewis  notwithstanding  says  that  the  extrdd 
prepared  from  the  watery  infusion,  is  less  bitter  than  that  made  hom^ 
the  spirituous  tincture.*  ^ 

AfEt^iCAL  PROPBRTIBS.  AND  UsES.  Gentian  possessing  as  ft 
dees  the  general  virtues  of  bitters  in  an  eminent  degree,  without  the: 
a^tringency  which  characterises  some  of  them,  has  long  been  itf 
general  nse  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic ;  besides  these  properties  it 
acts  upon  dead  animal  matter  as  an  antiseptic,  and  heaee  has  been" 
administered  in  putrid  fever,  and  other  diseases  where  antiseptk^ 
medicines  are  indicated  ;  it  is  likewise  considered '  anthelmintic,  ^tQ-^' 
aienagogue,  and  febrifuge.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Cullen,  that  gentian 
joined  with  an  equal  quantity  of  galls  or  tormentilla,  constantly  suc^ 
ceeded  in  curing  intermittents,  if  given  in  sufficient  quantity.  This 
effect  we  would  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  its  tonic  properties,  and 
in  dyspeptic  complaints,  and  others  arising  from  debility  of  the 
6totnach,  we  can  safety  recommend  the  use  of  gentian,  though,  as 
we  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  notice,  many  praetitioDers  now 
prefer  the  different  preparations  of  chamomilo,  where  the  organs  of 
digestion  are  concerned.  As  a  simple  bitter,  gentian  is  rendered' 
more  grateful  by  the  addition  of  an  aromatic  to  the  itifusion,  which 
is  the  most  general,  and  perhaps  the  best  form. in  which  it  is  admi- 
nistered ;  for  this  purpose  the  Cort.  Aurantii  is  commonly  employed. 

There  are  fifty-three  «pecies  of  gentian,  and  the  roots  of  some  of  the 
other  species  are  said  to  be  equally  bitter,  and  are  indeed  preferred  by 
some  to  the  Gentiana  Lutea,  viz.  the  Gentiana(  Purpurea,  Asclepiadea, 
Campestris,  Amerilla,  &c.  Some  years  ago,  a  poisonous  root  was 
discovered  among  the  gentian  brought  to  London,  the  use  of  which 
occasioned  violent  disorders,  and  in  some  instances  death.  This 
root  may  be  distinguished  from  the  gentian,  by  its  being  internally  of 
a  white  colour,  and  devoid  of  bitterness. 

'  Gentianine.  Messrs.  Henry  and  Caventon  have  lately  dis- 
covered a  peculiar  principle  in  the  roots  of  gentian,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name  of  Gentianine.  This  substance  is  yellow,  in- 
odorous, possessing  very  strongly  the  aromatic  bitter  taste  of  the 


Lewis's  Materia  Medloa,  p.  S20. 
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gentian,  ivhich  in  much  increased  by  solution  in  an  acid.  It  is 
iiigfaly  soluble  in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  and  separates  by  spontanedus 
evaporation  in  the  form  of  very  small  yellow  ctystalline  needles*  It 
is  much  less  soluble  in  cold  water,  which  nevertheless  it  renders  ex* 
ceedingly  bitter ;  in  boiling  water  it  is  more  readily  dbsolved.  Di- 
luted alkalies  deepen  its  colour  very  much,  and  dissolve  rather  more 
of  it  than  water  will  alone.  Acids  diminish  its  yellow  colour  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  With  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acidn, 
the  solution  is  almost  colourless;  but  yellowish  with  the  weaker 
acids,  such  as  the  acetic.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  carbonizes  it^ 
and  destroys  its  bitterness.  Exposed  in  a  glass  tube  to  the  heat  of 
boiling  mercury,  Gentianine  sublimes  in  the  form  of  small  yellow 
ciyatalline  needles,  and  is  partially  decomposed.  It  has  no  sensible 
effect  on  turnsol,  either  when  blue  or  reddened  by  acids,  being 
apparently  neutral. 

M«  Magendie  has  ascertained  by  experiment  that  this  substance 
ia  not  possessed  of  any  poisonous  qualities,  several  grains  injected 
into  the  veins  producing  no  effect.  He  himself  swallowed  two  grains 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  was  merely  sensible  of  the  extreme  bitter 
taste,  and  a  slight  sensation  of  heat  in  the  stomach. 

Gentianine  has  been  medicinally  employed  in  the  forms  of  tincture 
and  syrup ;  and  in  this  way  it  may  be  substituted  for  all  purposes^ 
instead  of  the  root  in  substance,  or  the  various  preparations  usually, 
made  use  of,* 

Off.         The  Root.    • 

Off.  Pp.  Ext.  Gentianae,  L.  D.  E. 

Inf.  Gent.  Comp.  L.  D.  E. 

Tinct.  Gent.  Comp.  L.  E.  D. 

Tinct,  Rhei  cum  Gent.  £• 

Vinum  Gent.  Comp.  E. 


•■^  Tinciure  of  Oentianiiie, 

Take  of  Alcohol  at  24°,  1  onoe. 

Gentianinet        5  grains.    Mix. 
Syn^  of  Ogntianme, 

Take  of  Simple  Syrup,  1  livre. 

Gentianiae,      16  graina.    Mix. 
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MORUS  NIGRA. 

Common  Mulberry  TreeJ^ 


Class  MoNCECiA. — Order  Tbtrandria. 

Nat,  Ord,  Scabrid^,  Linn.     Urticje,  Jttw, 

CrEN.  Char.     Male,     Calyx  4-parted.     Corolla  0. 

Female.   Calyx A-letxyeA.    CorollaO.   Styled 2* 
Seed  solitary,  invested  with  the  pulpy  calyx.  .       ^ 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  heart-shaped,  scabrous  above,  vilfose 
underneath. 


This  species  of  Mulberry  is  a  native  of  Persia,  whence  it  was 
brought  to  Italy,  where  it  became  naturalized,  and  has  gradually 
spread  over  Europe.  It  was  first  introduced  into  England  in 
the  year  1596,  and  is  now  abundantly  cultivated  in  aiost  parts  of 
the  country.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  June,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe 
in  August  or  September. 

This  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  much  branched^ 
and  covered  with  a  brownish  grey  bark ;  the  leaves  are  numerousn 
cordate,  serrated,  veined,  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  nearly 
the  same  breadth :  rough  on  the  upper  surface,  of  a  deep  greep, 
paler  and  villous  underneath,  and  stand  upon  short  footstalks ; . 
both  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  produced  upon  the  same  tree ; 
the  male  flowers  are  in  close  roundish  catkins,  composed  of 
CfiducQus  florets,  each  floret  consists  of  a  calyx  divided  into  four»-, 
oval,  concave,  erect  segments :  inclosing,  four  filaments  supportjog 
simple  anthers ;  the  female  flowers  consist  of  a  roundish  germen, 
inclosed  in  a  calyx,  resembling  that  of  the  male,  bearing  two  reflexed 
styles,  crowned  with  simple  stigmas;  the  fruit  is  a  lafge  succulent^ 
compound  berry,  composed  of  a  number  of  acini,  each  containing  a 
single  seed,  and  attached  to  the  common  peduncle.  .   •  ^  ^ 

There  are  several  species  of  mulberries,!  of  which  the  Mqrufr^ 
Alba,  a  native  of  China,  is  much  cultivated  for  the  purposjp.  ()tf 


f  Fig.  a.  The  frait.    b.  The  male  flower,    c.  The  female  flower, 
t  Fife  species  are  oaltivated  la .  car  botanio^  gardens*  natiyes  of  ^  Gbiaa)^  Tartar^, 
Italy,  North  America,  aiid  the  West  Indies.    Hort*  ConU 
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feeding  silk  worms*  The  Japanese  manufacture  paper  from  the 
inner  bark  of  one  species. 

Qualities.  Mulberries  have  but  little  smell,  a  sweet  sub-acid 
taste,  colour  the  saliva  dark  violet,  and  yield  rather  more  than  half 
their  weight  of  a  fine  reddish  juice,  which  contains  tartaric  acid, 
mucus,  and  jelly. 

Medical  Propbrtibs  and  Uses.  The  fruit  is  cooling  and 
laxative,  and  like  other  sub-acid  fruits  allays  thirst,  and  proves  very 
grateful  iu  most  febrile  disorders.  As  a  medicine  it  is  seldcMn 
prescribed  but  in  the  form  of  the  officinal  preparation,  Syrupus 
Mori,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  unpalatable 
medicines,  and  giving  a  finer  colour  to  others.  As  an  article  of 
diet  when  eaten  too  freely  it  is  apt  to  disorder  the  bowels  and 
produce  diarrhoea. 

Off.  The  Fruit. 

Off.  Pp.     Syrupus  Mori,  L. 
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Common  Scurvy  Grass  J'^ 


Class  Tbtradynamia. — Order  Siliculoba. 

Nat.  Ord.  Siliquos^,  Linn.    Cruciferjs,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.     SUick  emarginate,  turgid,  rugged;   with  gib- 
bous, obtuse  valves. 

Spec.  Char.     Radical  Leaves  heart-shaped.     Stem  Leaivew 
oMong,  somewhat  serrated. 


Tvis  tribe  of  plants  has  derived  its  generic  name  firom  the 
fancied  resemblance  of  the  radical  leaves  to  an  old-fasfaioned  8|>oon« 
1!tie  CocMearia  Officinalis  is  found  growing  naturally  on  the  moiw- 
tains  Hi  Scothind  and  (tie  north  of  England,  but  more  commonly 
about  the  sea  shore  of  those  countries,  and  of  Holkuid.    It  is  ««ld* 


•  Fig.  a.  The  aotheri.    6. 1'Jie  g«natiu    u  A  f«trf. 
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vated  for  use  in  tbe  gardens  iie$ir  London,  where  it  differs  in  i|o 
respect  from  the  plants  which  grow  in  their  native  soil.  It  flowers 
in  April  and  May, 

The  root  is  perennial,  fibrous,  and  usually  produces  several 
upright,  branching,  angular  stems,  rising  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
in  height;  the  radical  leases  are  heart  or  kidney-shaped,  hollowed 
like  a  spoon,  fleshy,  succulent,  and  standing  upon  long  footstalks  ; 
the  stem  leaves  are  alternate,  rhomboid al,  blnnt,  and  dentated  on 
each  side :  towards  the  top  the  leaves  are  sessile,  or  embracing  the 
stem,  but  towards  the  bottom  they  frequently  stand  upon  short, 
broad  footstalks ;  the  calyx  consists  of  four  leaflets,  which  are  oval, 
blunt,  concave,  gaping,  deciduous,  and  whitish  at  the  margins ;  the 
flowers  are  cruciform,  and  stand  upon  short  peduncles  in  thick 
clusters,  which  terminate  the  branches ;  the  petals  are  four,  white, 
oval,  spreading,  and  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx ;  the  filaments, 
four  long  and  two  short,  are  greenish,  tapering,  and  crowned  with 
yellow  anthers;  it  has  no  style,  and  the  germen  becomes 'a  small 
roundish,  compressed  pod,  having  two  cells,  divided  by  a  thin  parti- 
tion, in  each  of  which  are  lodged  four  or  five  roundisih,  rough 
seeds. 

Sensible  Properties.  This  plant  has  an  unpleasant  smell, 
and  a  warm,  acrid,  bitter  taste;  its  active  principle  yields  by. 
maceration  to  both  watery  and  spirituous  menstrua,  and  appears 
to  be  of  a  very  volatile  nature,  the  peculiar  penetrating*  pungency 
totally  exhaling  in  the  exsication  of  the  herb,  and  in  the  evaporation 
of  ihe  liquors.  Its  principal  virtue  resides  in  an  essential  oil^ 
obtained  by  distillation  ;  this  oil  is  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water,  but 
of  great  volatility,  subtility ,  and  penetration ;  one  drop  dissolved  in 
spirits,  or  received  on  sugar,  communicates  the  smell  and  taste  of 
the  plant  to  a  quart  of  wine  or  spirits** 

Mbdicajl  Properties.  Scurvy  grass  is  antiseptic,  attenuant, 
aperient,  diuretic,  and  is  said  to  remove  obstructions  of  the  viscera, 
and  remoter  glands,  without  irritating  or  heating  the  system*  It  is 
considered  the  most  effectual  of  all  the  antiscorbutic  plants;  we 
have  the  testimony  not  only  of  physicians,  but  of  navigators,  in  con* 
firmation  of  this  opinion,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  this  plant 
grows  most  abundantly  in  those  high  latitudes  where  scurvy  is  most 
prevalent.  Foster  found  it  in  great  plenty  in  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea.    A  remarkably  volatile  and  pungent  spirit,  known  by  the 


*  Lewis's  Materia  Mediea. 
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name  of  Spiritus  Antiscorbuticus,  sive,  Mixtara  Simplex  Antiscor* 
baticEy '  Drawiziiy*  was  found  by  Werlhoff  an  useful  remedy  in 
paralysis,  and  other  diseases  requiring  active  and  powerful 
8timulants.t  Dr.  Coilen  observes,  that  the  distilled  spirit  of  scurvy 
grass  may  probably  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  volatile  acid 
of  tartar,  as  in  the  Spiritus  Antiscorbuticus  Drawizii,  and  iif 
ibis  state  may  be  an  useful  stimulant  in  paralytic  cases.  It  may 
alao  be  employed  as  a  diuretic ;  but  as  an  antiscorbutic,  neither 
thia»  nor  the  conserve,  promises  so  much  benefit  as  the  fresh  plants 
«aten  as  a  salad,  or  the  expressed  juice  in  its  pure  unmixed  state. 
Tha  sensible  qualities  of  this  plant  are  sufficiently  powerful  tor 
warrant  a  belief  in  many  of  the  virtues  that  are  ascribed  to  it. 

Off.  The  Plant. 

Off.  Pp.     Spiritus  Raphani  Comp.  D. 
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Horse  Radish.')^ 


Class,  Order,  Nat.  Ord.  and  6bn»  Char. 
88  the  preceding  species. 

f  • 

Speo»  Char.    Radical  Leaves  lance-shaped,  notched.    Stem 
X^mex  jagged. 


This  plant  is  the  Raphanils  Rusticanqs  of  former  Pharmacop<Btas. 
XhB  root  is  perennial,  long,  tapering,  white ;  the  stalk  is  round, 
Cicedt,  branched,  smooth,  and  rises  two  or  three  feet  in  height ;  the 
radical  leaves  are  very  large;  lance-shaped,  scolloped  at  the  edges» 
and  stand  on  strong  foot  stalks :  those  of  the  stalk  are  much  smaller^ 
narrow,  and  often  divided  at  the  edges ;    the  flowers  are  white, 

*  Fit  ex  spiritu  Tartar!  et  spirita  Coohleariae,  qaibas  Vitrlolajn,  ad  robedinem 
oaloinatam,  irroratur,  saccedente  digestione  et  destillatione.  Marrajr,  Ap.  Med.  vol.  ii, 
p.  426. 

t  Opera,  279.    Mat  Med.  241. 

t  This  plant  being  go  well  known,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  give  a  figure  of  it« 
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numeirousy  and  terminate  the  branches  in  thick  clusters ;  the  cal^x 
IS  composed  of  four  leaves  which  are  egg-shaped,  concave,  openings 
and  deciduous ;  the  corolla  consists  of  four  inversely,  egg-shaped 
petals,  which  expand  in  opposite  directions  and  form  a  cross  ;  they 
are  twice  the  size  of  the  calyx,  and  are  inserted  by  narrow  claws  ; 
the  filaments  are  six,  tapering,  the  two  opposite  ones  shorter  than 
the  other  four,  and  all  furnished  with  blunt  compressed  anthers ; 
the  germen  is  heart-shaped,  supporting  a  simple  style,  which  is  shorty 
permanent,  and  furnislied  with  an  obtuse  stigma ;  the  capsule  is 
heart-shaped,  turgid,  slightly  notched  at  the  end,  and  furnished  with 
the  style ;  it  is  divided  into  two  cells,  each  containing  about  four 
seeds. 

This  plant  is  frequently  found  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of 
England,  particularly  about  river  sides  and  other  moist  places.  It 
flowers  in  May  and  June,  but  rarely  perfects  its  seeds  in  this 
country,  which  .would  lead  us  to  think  that  it  is  not  indigenons* 
For  medicinal  and  culinary  purposes  it  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  root  of  this  plant  affects  the 
organs  both  of  taste  and  smell  with  a  quick,  penetrating  pungency ; 
nevertheless  it  contains  in  certain  vessels,  a  sweet  juice  which  some- 
times exudes  in  little  drops  upon  the  surface.  Its  pungent  matter  is 
of  a  very  volatile  nature,  being  totally  dissipated  in  drying,  and 
carried  off  in  evaporation,  or  distillation  by  water  or  rectified  spirit. 
As  the  pungency  exhales,  the  sweet  matter  of  the  root  becomes  more 
sensible,  though  this  also  ^is  in  a  great  measure  dissipated  or  de- 
stroyed :  if  kept  in  a  cool  place  covered  with  sand,  it  retains  its 
pungency  for  a  considerable  time.  By  infusion  or  distillation,  it 
impregnates  both  water  and  spirit  very  strongly  with  its  active 
matter ;  in  distillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  an 
exceedingly  penetrating  and,  pungent  essential  oil. 

Medical  Properties.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  an  extremely 
powerful  stimulant,  whether  it  be  applied  externally,  or  taken  in- 
ternally ;  taken  into  the  stomach  it  stimulates  and  promotes  digestion, 
and '  hence  its  use  as  a  condiment ;  it  likewise  proves  stimulant  to 
the  nervous  system,  and  is  therefore  useful  in  palsy ;  if  taken  in  a 
large  quantity  it  heats  the  whole  body,  and^  hence  it  is  often  useful 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  Bergius  exhibited  it  by  cutting  it  in  small 
pieces,  without  bruising,  and  ordered  it  to  be  swallowed,  without 
chewing,  to  the  quantity  of  a  table-spoonful.  It  has  frequently 
been  of  service  in  some  kinds  of  scurvy  and  other  chronic  disorders, 
supposed  to  proceed  from  a  vicidity  of  the  juices,  or  obstructions 
of  the  excretory  ducts.    The  active  matter  of  horse  radish  carried 
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into  the  Mood  vesiela  passes  readily  into  the  kidney,  and  proves 
a  powerful  diuretic;   it  has  accordingly  been  recommended    by 
Sydenham  in  dropsies,  particularly  those  which  sometimes  folio w^ 
intermittent  fevers.    One  drachm  of  the  fresh  root  scraped  down, 
infused  for  two  hours  in  four  ounces  of  water,  aod  made  into  a 
syrup,  of  which  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  is  to  be  swallowed  leisurely, 
and  repeated  two  or  three  times,  we  l^ave  found  often  very  effectual 
in  removing  that  hoarseness  which  proceeds  from  an  interruption 
of  the  secretion  of  mucus.    Infused  in  water,  and  taken  with  a 
large  draught  of  warm  water  it  proves  emetic ;  and  may  either  be 
thus  employed  alone,  or  to  assist  the  operation  of  other  emetics,' 
when  narcotic  poisons  have  been  taken  into  the  stomach.     Exter- 
nally applied    it  readily    inflames  the  skin   and    proves  rubefa- 
cient, and  if  the  application  be  long  continued  it  raises  blisters. 
We  are  told  by  Dr.  Withering  that  an  infusion  of  horse  radish  makes 
one  of  the  safest  and  best  cosmetics* 

Off.  The  Root.  y" 

Off.  Pp.    Infiisnm  Armoraciae  Compositns,  L. 

Spiritus  Armoraciie  Compositns,  L. 

■■  Raphani  Compositus,  D. 
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